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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Even while the human history claims to have entered the new era of the third millennium with 
much fanfare, the atrocities against the Dalits in India remain unabated. They are treated as 
untouchables and ill-treated as lesser humans and non-humans. Though the Constitution of India 
has outlawed the practice of untouchability in any form as a criminal offence, the disadvantaged 
Dalits are ostracised from and even persecuted in the day-to-day life of Indian society. Even the 
remedial measures of reservation of the jobs and the educational privileges did not suffice to 
undo the injustice done to the Dalits. The Dalits, constantly underwent the humiliation in the hands 
of casteist hierarchy and hegemony started asserting themselves with rediscovering the ‘lost’ or 
systematically ‘destroyed’ identity. Dalit journey towards their new identities are often expressed 
through idioms of revolt against the domination and subordination. 


In Unit 1 we trace the general historical roots of Dalits. It is done with a passion towards their 
quest for freedom. This narration of the story of Dalit emancipation hopes to see the light at the 
end of the tunnel soon. Centuries-old historicity of the Dalits reveals that the discriminated 
people faced denial of basic human rights and human dignity. It tries to give a historical and 
social evolution of Dalit, beginning with the originary myth and evidence for their Indian 
rootedness. 


Unit 2 unfolds the rich traditions of Dalit folklore and culture and their specific communitarian 
roles. Folklore consists of legends, music, oral history, proverbs, jokes, beliefs, and customs that 
are the traditions of that culture, subculture, or group. It is also the set of practices through which 
those expressive genres are shared. It indicates the liberative function they serve in humanising 
Dalit and non-Dalit communities. 


Unit 3 has a focus on social problems of the Dalits who were treated as untouchables. The lesson 
is not a mere description of owes of the people but a critical analysis of how they are 
dehumanized through exclusion, denied through exploitation, and defaced through elimination 
from the main stream of the Indian caste-ridden society. While dwelling on the claims of 
protecting their human rights, it explains how, in practice, they are treated with the attitude of 
indifference and callousness. 


Unit 4 familiarises the students with the impact of scientific culture or temper and globalisation 
(including democracy and education) on the life of Dalits. It sees the liberating potential in 
scientific way of life and globalisataion as an economic and cultural phenonomenon. 


COURSE INTRODUCTION 


In the age of growing subaltern assertion, Dalit consciousness actively unites all those who have 
experienced as a community for centuries, socio-religious oppression of their worldview and 
philosophy of life. Giving voice to Dalit consciousness in terms of articulating hither to neglected 
ideological world is attempted in Dalit philosophy. Often rising consciousness of the Dalit is 
labelled as violent and ‘out of proportion’ asserting. Such expression marked by struggle and 
resistance pervades all dimensions of Dalit existence, including their religiosity. 


One might find two apparently vivid trends in Dalit philosophizing: the first one is a particular 
trend of communicating to the world of philosophy in the so called well-defined categories of 
philosophy; the second is as eloquent as a typical voice of the Dalits. The former is apologetic to 
some extent, in a sense that it follows the paths already laid down, as might be acknowledged, by 
dominant traditions of philosophy. It gives an impression too that the philosophical expressions 
unearthed from Dalit world are shown to be in line with any main stream philosophizing. ‘We 
too have’ seems to be the tendency. Such a trend is to be thoroughly scrutinized as it might lead 
to a loss of ‘Dalit’ identity and might result in falling into the ‘trap’ of dominant ideologies to 
assimilate and swallow up whatever on its way. The latter, the trend of philosophising in Dalit 
categories, is unrelenting and assertive in emphasising the ‘Dalit character’ of its philosophizing. 
Articulating the philosophical world view of the Dalits follows its own path, be it, its notion of 
human self, community, God, religion and world. It not only tries to ‘purify’ the little traditions 
and to bring back the originality of their expressions, but also attempts to consolidate and to 
present an alternate world view which is communitarian, egalitarian and justice-oriented 
philosophy of life. Although such a position may sound bit divergent and contrasting, it poses a 
great challenge. In the development of this course on Dalit philosophy we find the mixture of 
these two trends. 


Block 1 pictures the historical, social and economic background of the Dalits in India making the 
concrete life situation in which a philosophical discourse of the Dalits could take place in right 
perspective. Block 2 constructs the Dalit philosophy as a world-view and outlook of the 
subaltern community. Emphatic construction of an egalitarian and communitarian philosophy 
emerges out of various outlook of the Dalits as evident from the units. 


Block 3 spells out the religious philosophy of the Dalits. In spite of the fact that the religion 
could be also the ideological construct hiding the exploitative nature of the structures, the 
dimension of the agency of the subaltern people in the realm of religion-making cannot be 
ignored. In response to the tyranny of the systematic and effective marginalization by the sacred 
tradition of the elite in the caste system, the Dalits create their pragmatic and constructive 
counter-symbols, in order to uphold the values of protection of life, production for livelihood and 
procreation of new life. 


Block 4 brings forth philosophy as the voice of the oppressed. From the ancient times, there had 
been strong voices and ideological systems that challenged the discriminative and oppressive 
structures and ideologies of Brahmanical hegemony. However, historically Vedic tradition tried 
to pose itself as successful in either destroying those variant strands, silencing those defiant 


voices or cunningly incorporating them into their scheme of thinking (if they find those 
ideologies cannot be totally destroyed). Dalit thinkers have envisioned egalitarian society 
without discrimination and subjugation. 


UNIT 1 HISTORICAL ROOTS OF THE DALITS 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To introduce the students to the basic notions of Dalit history and its implications. 
e To acquaint them with the historical-social basis of Dalit life. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


In India Dalits represent a community of 170 million, constituting 17% of its population. One 
out of every six Indians is Dalit, yet due to their caste identity Dalits regularly face 
discrimination and violence which prevent them from enjoying the basic human rights and 
dignity promised to all citizens of India. This unit tries to give a historical and social evolution of 
Dalit, beginning with the originary myth, evidence for their Indian rootedness and the their quest 
for dignity and freedom. 


1.2 THE ORIGINARY MYTH 


The classic aetiological text concerning the origin of the caste system is the celebrated Purusa- 
Sukta myth, Hymn 10.90 of the Rgveda. Purusa is Brahmanical version of the primeval gigantic 
man from whose body all that is, came to be. Purusa is described as having a thousand heads 
and a thousand feet; he also emanated Viraj, the female creative principle. The Vedic chants 
emerged as Purusha was sacrificed and out of him were born the four castes or varnas: from his 
head (more properly, his mouth) were born the Brahmins (the learned men who would become 
the priestly sages and religious leaders of the people); from his mighty arms came the Kshatriyas 
(the strong men who would be the warriors who would defend the nation); his thighs would 
provide the Vaishyas (men of business acumen who would ensure the prosperity and economic 
power of the community); finally, there would be the Shudras (humble toilers, who lacked the 
governing graces of the other three varnas). The four castes are sub-divided into more than 3000 


sub-castes (or jatis) and there is a final, lowliest group of all: the Untouchables. These are so 
impure and despicable that they stand outside the caste and social structure of the Indian people 
altogether. 

Interpretation 

At first sight, the four castes are nothing more than the natural fourfold division of society into 
its basic functions. Plato, in the Republic, divides his perfect city-state into a similar four groups 
(except that he preferred to see philosophers as the source of the political leaders of the State). 
Plato’s is more of a class, not a caste, set-up. The characteristic mark of caste is that one must 
remain in the caste into which he/she was born, must marry into that caste, learn and practice 
only the traditional profession of his caste or sub-caste. This rigid understanding of ones role in 
society condemned an individual to a particular role, status and dignity (or lack of it). In a class 
system, one can improve ones lot through education and aspiring after a nobler profession, as 
also through marriage. 


It has been suggested that the original myth never intended the watertight and unjust 
discrimination that the traditional interpretation of caste implies. It could have simply been a 
clever way to stress the interdependence of all members of society on each other: there are no 
“high” or “low” people — all are equal, just as the human body can not function if all were a head 
or a foot. This is exactly the image of “The Mystical Body” that St Paul envisages in his First 
letter to the Corinthians: “If the foot were to say, ‘I am not a hand and so I do not belong to the 
body’, would that mean it stopped being part of the body? ... If your whole body was just one 
eye, how would you hear anything? If it was just one ear, how would you smell anything?” Just 
as Paul was suggesting it would be foolish to try and rank parts of the body as higher and lower, 
but more sensible to see each playing different yet indispensable roles in the human body, so 
should we view the different ranks and functions of persons in the body politic. If this is true, 
then the Purusa-Sukta myth is aimed at creating precisely the opposite effect that the caste 
system has been made to do. It would suggest that powerful, vested interests have deliberately 
distorted the original, interpretation of the myth so as to ensure that all power and authority 
remain in their clutches for all time... 


13 ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


India’s caste system is perhaps the world oldest surviving hierarchy, based on a totally 
unfounded and unjust set of challengeable presuppositions. Its defining feature is a complex 
ordering of social groups on the questionable basis of ritual purity. This questionable system was 
able to survive because key religious leaders had taught the common people that it was part of 
divine ordinance — “God’s will”. It also received a kind of reinforcement from the common 
Hindu belief in re-birth: if one does not obediently submit to the caste code, one would be 
punished by being re-born into a gradedly inferior caste in his/her next life; were one to humbly 
submit to all the insults and hardships that came ones way as a Shudra or untouchable, he/she 
might be reborn as a Brahmin. Thus the much abused religious virtue of ‘resignation to the will 
of God’ is once again twisted to maintain the status quo in favour of the powers that be. 


All this seems to be borne out by recent studies and archaeological evidence. To sum up the 
latest findings: 


- Early Prehistoric India was apparently first inhabited by Negritos. Then came the 
Australoids (to which belong our Santals and Bhils). Then came the Mongoloids, who 
have till today retained their characteristic racial and religious identities (in the North- 
East) 

- The fourth and largest group of early/original inhabitants, or adivasis, as we say in India, 
was the Dravidian group. There is practically unanimous agreement among scholars that 
they arrived in India from the Eastern Mediterranean about 3000 BC; they had extended 
their civilisation all over the country by 1400 BC. Traces of their highly developed level 
of culture are to be seen in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Scholars, like Goetz, speaks of 
the Indus Valley civilization of the Dravidians as having links to Sumeria, the earliest 
known bed of human civilization. 

- It was about 1000 years later that the Aryans came, probably from present-day Turkestan, 
via Afghanistan. This fair-skinned race was apparently superior in military prowess to the 
more dark-skinned, shorter Dravidians, whom they either exterminated or enslaved as 
they advanced, gradually conquering the whole of Northern India by 1000 BC. Such are 
the views of Mishra and Wheeler himself (the original authority on the Indus Valley 
Civilisation), as well as many other reputed authorities (Marshall, Cunningham, Madhu 
Sarup Vats, B B Lal, R D Banerjee, etc). 

- The Rg-Veda concurs in describing the natives (Dravidians) as dark-skinned and snub- 
nosed, of a different language and religion from their fair-skinned conquerors. 


All the major scholars of the period agree as to how the native Dravidians were largely 
exterminated by the light-skinned invaders who pushed them further South and destroyed their 
forts or towns, making slaves of all those they had conquered. It is significant that varna has the 
original meaning of colour: caste was the original apartheid — discrimination by the fair-skinned 
of the dark-skinned, a way of ensuring that the conquered, darker race, remain imprisoned in an 
inferior, sub-human state of life. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Describe how the varnas originated according to the Vedas. 


1.4 LITERARY EVIDENCE 


The early Indian religious texts (originally those of the conquering Aryans) confirm the view that 
the subjugated Dravidians were reduced by their oppressive conquerors to a sub-human state. 

- The Rg-Veda: This, the earliest available text, dating from 1500 — 1000 BC, enshrined a 
version of the Purusa-Sukta hymn, mentioning the four basic varnas. There is, as yet, no 
mention of any outcast, untouchable caste. 

- The Upanishads: These date from much later (about 700 BC). By this time, the 
untouchable were beginning to be noticed. For instance, the famous Chandogya 
Upanishad only refers to the three upper castes and compares the chandala (outcaste) to a 
dog or a pig (10:7) 

- The Ramayana: (About 460 BC) At the time of the Ramayana, the plight of the outcast 
has worsened all the more. For instance, when Lord Rama hears that a Shudra has 
presumptuous undertaken tapasya (penance and meditation) in order to attain a higher 
dignity (something only the three upper castes are permitted to do), the good and virtuous 
ideal king slays the man for his blasphemy. One can imagine how much more serious the 
crime would have been had it been perpetrated by an outcast person, far more inferior to 
even a Shudra. 

- The Mahabharata: Here the degraded status of the outcasts is further exemplified. There 
is the case of Ekalabya, a Dravidian (indigenous) boy, who has not only dared to learn 
archery but even come to rival Arjuna in this art. As punishment, he has the thumb of his 
right hand cut off. 


1.5 THE DALITS 


This is the name that the former outcasts want to be called by. They had been originally 
classified as varna-sankara, or outside the caste-system — so inferior as to be subhuman, capable 
of polluting all other castes and therefore “untouchable”. Among themselves, they were further 
sub-divided into a hierarchy of untouchability. Unlike the other castes, they could not change 
their occupation. They were deprived of the right to education, to possess assets and of weapons 
to protect themselves. They were subjected to all manner of humiliating treatment, sanctioned by 
the Laws of Manu (500 BC)and even the Bhagavad-Gita, regarded by many Hindus as the 
noblest of all Scriptures, upheld all this. 


Mahatma Gandhi preached against untouchability and acted in direct contravention of the rules 
enforcing it. He even advocated re-naming them “Harijans”, children of God, but the term was 
not welcomed by the untouchables as they felt it merely covered up their pitiable and inhuman 
condition. They preferred to call themselves “Dalits”, which traces itself back to a Sanskrit word, 
dal, that implies being broken, cut, torn asunder, scattered, crushed or destroyed. Coincidentally, 
this also links up with a Hebrew root (figuring in the Old Testament of the Bible), also dal, 
which has the connotations of weakness, lowliness and poverty. This Indo-European affix 
appears as dal or tal in certain English and German words, such as the English dale (a valley or 
‘cut’ in the ground) or the German Thal (a tailor — note the similarity of the English word — who 
is basically one who cuts.). 


The word owes its popularizations among the oppressed untouchables to Mahatma Jyotirao 
Phule, (1826 — 1890) the Marathi social reformer and revolutionary, who used it to describe the 
outcastes as broken and dispersed victims of our caste-ridden Indian society. The connotation of 
scatteredness, brokenness and being cut implies that they were once whole, free and human. This 
further implies that there was some instrument or agent that reduced them to this oppressed and 
degraded condition. So the starting point of Dalit history is the moment when they began to be 
broken, scattered and oppressed. 


Dalits were called by different names in different parts of India, all invented by caste people and 
all entailing insult and contempt. Such names include words like dasa, dasya, raksasa, asura, 
avarna, nisada, panchama, chandala... The British called them “Depressed Classes” or 
“Scheduled Castes” (as per the Scheduled Caste Act of India, 1935, whereby their caste-names — 
and/or subgroups — were listed on a schedule or list). The practice of “untouchability” was 
banned under Article 17 of the Indian Constitution, but old habits die hard - especially in remote 
rural areas — and it continues to affect the attitudes and relationships between people. 


Today, dalits number some 25 millions, about 25% of the entire population of the country. Every 
hour some two dalits are assaulted, every day three dalit women are raped, two dalits are 
murdered and two dalit houses are burnt. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Give some instances of how the early religious texts confirm the view that the Dravidians 
were subjugated to sub-human state. 


1.6 DALIT RELIGIOSITY 


One of the reasons for the stringent rules of untouchability and isolation was to keep the religion 
of the fair-skinned conquerors and that of the darker-skinned Dravidians from mixing. It was 
with the clear and conscious goal of preserving ritual purity that dalits were forbidden to enter 
any temple. The Laws of Manu decreed that molten lead was to be poured into the ears of any 
dalit who presumed to study the Sanskrit scriptures or even listened to them being read. 


Therefore, by no stretch of the imagination can one say that the dalits were Hindus. Indeed, to 
form an idea of the original religion of the dalits, one would have to study the evidence of 
Mohenjo-daro. There, one would come across of a strong concept of a personal and transcendent 
creator God, though this was also linked up with the need to placate good and bad spirits in 
Nature. 


The dalits were attracted particularly to Buddhism, because it rejected caste and untouchability 
as also the authority of the Vedas and bloody sacrifices. Neither Islam nor Christianity had really 
succeeded in rooting out the caste mentality from their adepts, even after conversion to these 
non-Brahminic faiths. Eventually Dr. Bhim Rao Ambedkar, converted to Buddhism with some 
five lakhs of his followers, at Nagpur. Thus the aspiration of the dalits for an egalitarian religion 
found its fulfillment and the Neo-Buddhist movement was born, saving the faith of Gautama 
Buddha from the total elimination that the Brahmins had almost brought upon it. 


1.7 THE DALIT QUEST FOR FREEDOM 


Dalits make up some 25% of India’s total population — a staggering 250 million people. They are 
among the poorest of the world’s poor, stripped of their basic human dignity, denied their civil 
and human rights and entrenched in a hierarchic system that denies them any scope for 
opportunity or self-improvement. About 70% of them live below the poverty line. 


Mahatma Jyotirao Phule (1836 -1890), referred to above, was a unique personality among the 
many Indian social reformers of his time. While the latter were more concerned with reforming 
one or other Indian social institution, marriage or family structures or campaigning for the rights 
of women, he focuses his vocal attacks on the unjust caste system. Under the charismatic 
leadership of Dr Bhimrao Ambedkar (1891 - 1956), an untouchable himself - who was to 
become one of the members of the Indian Constituent Assembly and dubbed “the Father of the 
Indian Constitution” — the dalits began to acquire a sense of dignity and confidence in their own 
ability to liberate themselves. In the 1970s emerged the Dalit Panther Movement of Maharashtra 
(modeled on the Black Panthers of the US), giving them a constant reminder of their age-old 
oppression and offering them equally a sign of hope in recovering their lost self-identity and 
dignity. Kancha Illaiah (1952 -), chairman of the political science department of Osmania 
University, is one of the major and most outspoken (some would say, offensive) influential dalits 
of today who is engaged in a no-holds-barred battle with the caste system. He calls himself an 
anti-Hindu and openly avers his hatred for all things that are Hindu. 


Many non-dalits from different parts of India also joined in the fray to champion the cause of 
dalits. Probably the most notable of all these was E V Ramaswamy “Periyar” (1979 — 1973), the 
founder of the Dravidian movement in the South, that struck at the Brahmin domination of the 
Congress. Already in the sixth century AD, there arose the Bhakti Movement in South India. It 
advocated passionate love for the divine as a (if not the) means of attaining moksa: neither caste 
status nor gander was a barrier for the bhaktas. One of them, Janabai, in the thirteenth century 
AD was a Shudra from Maharashtra and a woman to boot. Spreading gradually to the Central 
Western region and on to the North, this movement bears testimony to the many creative ways in 
which oppressed dalits sought to attain some measure of liberation. They even rejected the 


traditional norms of asceticism and some of them were householders, living devout and saintly 
lives within families. 


The Dalit Freedom Network 

On November 4, 2001, dalits from all over India began to converge on New Delhi to denounce 
and renounce the unjust set-up under which they and their ancestors had been forced to eke out a 
miserable existence from some 3000 years. Crying out for holistic reformation, they demanded 
that their villages be transformed from within. No movement for the liberation of dalits would be 
able to succeed unless and until this was assured. It was precisely with this aim in view that a 
new movement, The Dalit Freedom Movement, was launched, in November, 2002. Its primary 
focus was on village transformation, targeting the radical change of 1000 villages as its goal for 
the next decade. 


Now the first step in achieving this noble end would be through education. Since most dalits are 
illiterate and unable to attend school because of discrimination or due to financial problems, few 
dalit children (if any.) have access to a better life. Dalits need quality English-medium primary 
schools. The Dalit Freedom Network (DFM) has committed itself to providing these in each of 
the targeted villages. Next, dalits - especially dalit children are in need of basic medical care. 
DFN aims to ensure this by setting up local village and regional healthcare centres, with 
“barefoot doctors and nurses” to provide for the family. Finally, DFN hopes to better the 
peoples’ prospects through micro-loans, self-help groups and economic education. DFN provides 
dalits with a network to protect their basic human rights, with centres all over India and even in 
Washington Dalit Culture and London. 


The caste system is also very much alive and well in Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. 
As Hinduism gradually spread over the South Asian sub-continent and established itself as the 
dominant religion there, the caste system and its attendant ideology and justification followed 
suit. Caste even migrated along with the South Asian diaspora and took root as far away as 
Mauritius, Fiji, Surinam, the Middle East, Malaysia and the Caribbean. It even managed to 
transplant itself to some extent among the Indian settlers in the UK and the US. 


In both Nepal and Bangladesh, dalits face discrimination rather similar to that faced by their 
comrades in India. Nepal’s 4.5 million dalits (a rough 20% of the entire population) have hardly 
attained any singular measure of liberation. There are no dalits at all in Nepal’s legislative 
assemblies, literacy hovers at about 10% and life expectation is around 50 years only. Over 80% 
of Nepal’s dalits fall below the poverty line. 


In Pakistan and Sri Lanka the situation is much better (except in the Tamil areas of the latter.), as 
the caste system is less rigid there and has little or no connotation of ritual pollution (for 
historical and cultural reasons, Tamilnadu is heavily caste-ridden and this attitude was carried 
across the water with the Tamil tea planters who crossed over to the then Ceylon). Still, social 
distance and restricted access to land is still, even in these places, a harsh reality. The Swat 
region of Pakistan, however, practices extreme forms of humiliation of dalits there, especially as 
regards women. 


1.8 THE GANDHI-AMBEDKAR DEBATE 


As Ramachandra Guha puts it, in his insightful essay “Gandhi’s Ambedkar”, in his recently 
published, provocative and eminently readable recent book, An Anthropologist Among the 
Marxists and Other Essays, it might be more appropriate to hail Gandhi, not so much as the 
Father of the Nation as the Mother of all debates and discussions with leading freedom fighters 
for the future of India. And perhaps the fiercest and most long-running of all these exchanges 
was between him and the Leader of the Untouchables, Dr Bhimrao Ambedkar. It is very difficult 
to take a calm, dispassionate view of this exchange: one tends to let his or her position on the 
side of the caste divide colour his or her assessment of the two protagonists, seeing one or the 
other as hero or villain depending on whether one is high or low caste. 


It would seem to me that much of the controversy was due to the fact that Gandhi tended to see 
the dalits as Hindus (and so tried to retain them within his vision of a reformed caste system, for 
he saw caste as essential to the Hindu set-up), while Ambedkar was adamant that his people must 
find liberation outside the Hindu fold. Furthermore, to quote Guha, once again, “Gandhi was a 
crypto-anarchist who favoured non-violent protest while being suspicious of the State; 
Ambedkar was a steadfast nationalist, who worked within the State and sought solutions to social 
problems with the aid of the State.” For Gandhi, the Congress Party represented all of India, 
including the dalits. Ambedkar was not quite convinced. He distinguished between freedom and 
power. Content to let the British pass on the power to the Congress, Ambedkar was convinced 
that the dalits had to form a separate party to secure their freedom. Herein lay the crux of the 
painful fallout of the Pune Pact. 


Both Gandhi and Ambedkar were good men. Neither were the villains the extremists of either 
side tried to make them out to be. They were more tragic heroes, caught up by forces beyond 
their control. Gandhi’s pain was the lack of support he received from his Congress fellows as 
regards the dalit problem. They felt he was giving in to their demands too much, or too fast and 
not sympathetic enough to non-dalit issues. Ambedkar’s agony was that, for the good of his 
people, he was obliged to make common cause with the British. Arun Shourie, in his voluminous 
Worshipping False Gods, would never have us forgive this and, refusing to make the power- 
freedom division we have alluded to above, did not scruple to call him (and all dalits) unpatriotic 
and anti-Indian. 


It is important to note that neither Gandhi nor Ambedkar ever stooped as low as some of their 
fanatic followers and never abused each other or accused each other of unworthy motives. 
Gandhi, in particular, went out of his way many times to express his respect for his dalit 
antagonist, recognizing that, even if he could not agree with his call for a separate electorate or 
party for dalits, the latter had genuine grievances at stake. In June 1936, Gandhiji remarked that 
Ambedkar “has had to suffer humiliations and insults that should have made anyone of us bitter 
and resentful.” And he went on to add, “Had I been in his place, I would have been as angry.” 


Maybe the time has come to try and see the visions and achievements of these two great men, 
decades after their deaths, as complementing each other. Perhaps, only then will the story of dalit 
emancipation begin to see the light at the end of the tunnel. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What would be the first step in achieving the Dalit quest for freedom? 


1.9 LET US SUM UP 


We have traced the general historical roots of Dalits. Further, in this unit, we have seen their 
religiosity and spoken of the quest for freedom, exemplified by two prominent and conflicting 
personalities, Gandhi and Ambedkar. We hope that the story of dalit emancipation begins to see 
the light at the end of the tunnel soon. 


1.10 KEY WORDS 

Dalit: The term Dalits”, traces itself back to a Sanskrit word, dal, that implies being broken, 

cut, torn asunder, scattered, crushed or destroyed. 

Varnas: Varna means color, or the make up and the hue of mind, a social division or order of 

society such as caste in India 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To familiarise the students with the varied folklores and cultural features of Dalits. 
e To see the liberative potential in their cultural expressions. 
e To foster a development that is humanistic and viable, using Dalit rituals and cultures. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Folklore consists of legends, music, oral history, proverbs, jokes, beliefs, fairy tales and customs 
that are the traditions of that culture, subculture, or group. It is also the set of practices through 
which those expressive genres are shared. The study of folklore is sometimes called folkloristics. 
Folklorist states that folklore has many cultural aspects, such as allowing for escape from 
societal consequences. In addition, folklore can also serve to validate a culture, as well as 
transmit a culture's morals and values. Folklore can also be the root of many cultural types of 
music. Folklore can also be used to assert social pressures, or relieve them, for example in the 
case of humour music, dance and other art forms. In this unit we study some important feature 
of Dalit folklore and culture and see their special features. 


2.2 A CULTURAL APPROACH 


The history of India, nay the whole world, is a history of conflict between two cultures: The 
culture of the invading people and the original inhabitance of this place. Taking into account the 
historical roots and common cultural patronage we treat the culture of so called Low caste and 
the tribals as Dalit ( Matriarchal / Lunar) Culture (Dalit Culture) and that of the Non-Dalits 
(Patriarchal/Solar) Culture (Non-Dalit Culture), following Dr J.J. Pallath (2001). When two 
cultures of opposing value system co-exist, the technologically dominant one subsumes the 
other. The history of the whole world is a history of conflict between invading cultures and the 
original cultures. The technique used almost universally by the dominant cultures to marginalize 


the original inhabitance is by labelling them disparagingly as, "Cultureless", "uncouched", 
"rough" etc. But in reality it is observed that the marginalized are the most cultured people in 
terms of their humane value system and behaviour patterns. 


The so called Hindu mainstream (non-Dalit) cultures itself vis-a-vis modern culture suffers from 
an inhibition in India similar to the Dalit cultures. Thus the mainstream culture of India is being 
swallowed by the dominant one dimensional consumer culture which denies bio-cultural and 
technological diversities through the imposition of mono-technology. The problem, thus, in 
summary is, the very same Indian main-stream (non-Dalit) culture which ruthlessly absorbs its 
Dalit cultures is being swallowed by the modern consumer culture. The quick look we have had 
at the uniqueness as well as the unique problems of dalits and non-dalit only shows that the 
problems of the state need to be viewed from a different angle. Disturbed by the dehumanizing 
trend in our social scientists, social activists, political leaders society and religious gurus have 
had made various attempts from the point of view their respective disciplines to explain the 
reason for the development of communities. But something grossly absent is a cultural approach 
to the problem (Pallath 2001). 


Culture, in very general terms, the way of life of a people, hence a way of thinking, of viewing 
things, of comforting one’s self, common to a society: the special mode of being human of a 
people. The concerns of a cultural analysis will be to detect the ruling cultural values and the 
particular world view that the value constitute which moves the people to perceptible patterns of 
thought and behaviour. Cultural analysis ask the why questions (the sociologists do in the plane 
of institutions and religious analysts do in their limited religious plane) probing into the internal 
make-up of people, into their collective psyche as bearers of a particular culture. This we do to 
find out those values, norms and customs of people that would promote humanization of the 
society as well as to detect those that would have dehumanizing effect of the life of the people. 


2.3 ANALYSIS OF DALIT AND NON-DALIT CULTURES 


The basic elements of cultural expressions are thought to be concepts (myth), acts (rituals) places 
and objects (symbols). Both sacred and secular myths, rituals, and symbols of a culture is said to 
be the Symbol System of that culture. Myth, ritual and symbols are integrally inter-related; there 
is a myth behind every ritual as well as symbol. The models and messages generated by the 
symbol system defines the personality trait of a culture which in turn determines the behaviour 
pattern of persons of a culture. Myth is a way of perceiving the reality, it is the specific 
emotional horizon within which one interprets the perceived objects. Humans are basically a 
story telling being, in fact, it is only in the story form humans can express themselves. Myth is a 
story which is capable of producing any one or all the shades of emotions. Heart is the realm of 
myth and the capability to create myth is the distinguishing mark of humans. The Dalit cultures 
are rich with myths and the people are gifted with richness of imaginations. (Pallath Symbol and 
Myth Analysis, 2001). 


The Pulaya tribe of North Kerala, who were considered to be the lowest among the untouchables 
has a rich collections of myths. Their potten theyyam myth is representative of discriminating 
shouts of the learned Brahmins: “When you are wounded what gushes out is blood, When we are 
wounded what oozes out is blood, Why do you then speak of caste difference.” The prevalent 


sense of equality among the Pulayas as well as their protest against the caste discrimination is 
clear from the Pulaya’s retorting. The non-Dalit cultures fossilized their myth through written 
traditions and through an analytical approach drained them off their emotional content; their 
myth, therefore, are reduced to the level of mere stories. They are used to domesticate the 
minds of simple people to be exploited by the high caste who created the story. The myths of the 
non-Dalit cultures generally contain myths with oppressive values. 


Following is a comparative map of the Dalit and non-Dalit myths which functions as capsules of 
values (Pallathu 2001): 


FEATURES OF DALIT MYTHS NON-DALIT MYTHS 


DALIT MYTHS NON-DALIT MYTHS 
Females is superior to male Male is superior to female 
Sex is permissive Sex is restricted 
Women are born to be free Women are born to be controlled 
Politics, on the basis of democratic principles | Politics, on the basis of authoritarian 

principles 

Life is innovative Life is traditional 
Spontaneity and display is human Secretiveness and fear of spontaneity 


Equality between man and woman gives joy | No equality between man and women in life 
to life 


Motherhood is worshipable Fatherhood is worshipable 

Life is not order Life is order 

Life is passive and relaxed Life is aggressively approached to achieve 
the goal 

Appearance is unimportant Appearance is important 

Relaxed moral code Strict moral norms 

Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is cultural analysis? 


2.4 ANALYSIS OF SYMBOLS 


A symbol is that which points to something other than itself and participate in the represented 
reality and which opens up layers of meaning in the represented reality. Symbol is evocative of 
emotions in a sensitive person releasing some form of energy for action. Sign, like symbol, 
points to something other than itself but it is not evocative of emotions. A sign that is capable of 
generating emotion in the participating person is a symbol. There is an integral relation between 
myth and symbol. A symbol is always an expression of a myth in the wider sense. The national 
flag of India is symbol and the explanation of the signs on the flag which form the myth of the 
symbol - National Flag. 


The symbols of Dalit cultures are rich with animal and plant symbols taken directly from nature 
with little or no stylization. Plants and animals are generally considered as manifestations of 
divine power. Among the animals the Dalit cultures give more prominence to earth bound 
creatures such as serpent, tiger, rat etc. that live in abodes, inside the earth and the saped trees 
such as pipal, neem, kadamba, bilva, chembakam and kanjiram. The symbols of non-Dalit 
cultures also use plant and animal symbols, but it uses predominantly birds. Dove, eagle, pelican, 
peacock are often used along with other animals such as horse, lion, wolf etc. sky-directed tree 
symbolism such as oak, palm, pigtree etc. dominate. In the Dalit culture the symbols are mostly 
inward looking whereas in the non-Dalit cultures the eyes are outward-directed. 


The Dalit culture symbols are vibrant with emotions through distortions and exaggerations 
whereas the non-Dalit cultural symbols are stylized the proportionate expressing mainly one 
emotion, peace. The colour that dominate Dalit cultural symbols are red and yellow, the colour 
of earth, whereas the non-Dalit cultures are white and blue, the colour of sky (Pallath 2001). 


The characteristics of the Dalit and non-Dalit cultural symbols are lucidly expressed by Pallath 
(2001) in the following chart: 


DALIT CULTURAL SYMBOLS NON-DALIT CULTURAL SYMBOLS 
Earth (Immanence) Sky (transcendence) 
Moon Sun 
Mandals (centre)( Yoni) Mountain (Vertical)(Lingam) 
Cave-dwelling animals Winged creature 
Serpent Serpent 
Spiral Spiral 
Pot (Garbha) Pillar (Linga) 
Pipal tree (Horizontal) Cedars (Vertical) 
Dancing Sitting or standing 
Eye (darsan) Hand (service) 
Stanam (Place) Kalam (time) 
Bhagavati (mother-goddess) Father (God) 
Feminine Masculine 


It is obvious from the chart that the Dalit cultural symbols are closer to earth and spiral in design 
and feminine whereas the non-Dalit symbols are sky-directed, linear in design and 
predominantly masculine. 


2.5 ANALYSIS OF DALIT RITUALS 


Rituals are "culturally defined sets of behaviour" Rituals in its widest sense used here means any 
human symbolic behaviour which can evoke any or all emotions in the performer as well as in 
the participants (Pallath, 1989). Frozen rituals which has reduced to the level of more repetitive 
action and are not evocative of emotions are called cult. Most of the static religious performance 
can be included in the category of cult. While real rituals are dynamic in the sense of embodying 
the agonies and aspirations of the performing society, cult is static, representing the hope of the 
society which has given birth to it. There is an integral relation between myth, symbol and ritual. 
As there is a myth behind every symbol, there is a myth behind every ritual, ritual, thus in short 
is symbolic action of a myth. 


(i) Ritual Inversion Vs. Ritual Affirmation 


According to Victor Turner ritual performance of Dalit cultures can be classified into two: Life 
crisis ritual and calendrical rituals. Calendrical rituals, usually of a collective kind, in which, at 
certain culturally defined points in the seasonal cycle, groups or categories of persons who 
habitually occupy low status in the social structure are positively enjoined to exercise ritual 
authority over their superiors; and they, in their turn, must accept with good will their ritual 
degradation. Such rituals are described as rituals of status reversal. They are often accompanied 
by robust verbal and non-verbal behaviour, in which inferiors revile and even physically maltreat 
superiors (Pallath, 1989). 


The ritual status reversal supplies the Pulayas with two character traits, (I) that they practice 
among themselves a democratic, egalitarian type of life (ii) they develop an unconscious 
rebellion within themselves for the unjust social set-up. This may be one reason that the people 
who practice ritual status reversal rallied behind the Marxist party in Kerala for their socio - 
cultural and economic liberation. As against the ritual status reversal of the Dalit cultural, rituals 
the non-Dalit cultural rituals affirm the status of its members. For example, the calendrical 
celebration of the savarna temple feast affirms the status of the priestly class. A strict separation 
of the pujaris and the devotees is ensured during the ritual celebration. It is also an occasion for 
the people to get legitimized their position in the secular society. The dress, the mode of 
transport are all used to affirm one’s position in the secular society. 


(ii) Liminal of Dalit Culture ritual Vs. Permanency of Non-Dalit Culture rituals 


Liminal means, a situation of license during which anything can take place, because all norms of 
day to day life are relaxed. Dalit ritual celebrations in general are liminal. Particularly in the 
theyyam celebrations several devices are used to relax the social norms and to give the whole 
celebration an air of enchantment to shed all inhibitions and controls. In the potten theyyam, 
potten, literally means, "idiot", "deaf and dumb", or "loafer". This entitles the theyyam to speak 
out whatever comes to his mind, and in utter abusive language. The liminal situation is totally 


absent in the Non-Dalit Culture ritual celebrations. Normlessness which is the determining 
element of the liminal state during which anything can take the place is absent in the celebration 
of Non-Dalit Culture rituals. The celebration of Eucharist of the Christians, for example, is 
highly regimental leaving no space for normless situation. 


(iii) Ludic of Dalit Culture ritual Vs. Rigidity of Non-Dalit Culture rituals 


The ludic (playful) nature is integral to liminal stage. The potten theyyam is a perfect synthesis of 
playfulness and seriousness. Though the playful utterances of the theyyam evokes laughter in the 
devotees, he is heeded seriously. The ruling mood of the Non-Dalit Culture celebrations is one of 
rigidity. A spiritual person in Non-Dalit Culture is a rigid person. The more unemotional one is 
the more socially acceptable he becomes. During the Id celebrations for example of Muslims, no 
playfulness is tolerated. The movement and gestures of the main functionary are designed to 
communicate rigidity. 


(iv) Dalit Culture Ritual Reflecting Social Process Vs. Non-Dalit Culture Ritual Enacting 
Individual 


Dalit cultural rituals reflects the social process. The change in the social organization reflects in 
the ritual celebrations. For example, the theyyam celebrations were affected by the abolition of 
landlordism in the post independent era. The manner of celebration and material used in make-up 
and decoration are affected by the rapid social change that took place along with the freedom 
struggle. There is nothing unusual about it, because Dalit cultural rituals are so much one with 
the day to day life of the people. Whereas the non-Dalit cultural rituals are not so much affected 
by the corresponding social change. They do not embody the social process of the people who 
perform them. Though, shaped as part of a social process it got solidified and fixated at one point 
of time; from then on it is an endless repetition unaffected by the social happening. Christian 
Eucharist celebrations, or the republic day celebrations of our country are some of the examples. 


(V) Social Catharsis Of Dalit Culture Rituals Vs. Individual Fulfillment Of Non-Dalit 
Culture Rituals 


Dalit cultural rituals are designed in such a way as to create a catharsis effect in the performer as 
well as the participants. The Dalit Culture rituals are generally organized to spend a full sleepless 
night. The shortest celebration takes twenty four hours. Sleepless night spend in rhythmic 
movements such s drumming, dancing, and singing leads the participants to a crowd catharsis. 
For example the theyyam - the rhythmic dance, the characteristic features of the painted face of 
the deities, and torses, the elaborate headgears, the personification of the qualities of gods, the 
ritual offering of birds and animals, the trance of the theyyam, all induce in the entire crowd into 
a participatory trance. The rising crescendo of chanting, the sound of jingling anklets, the 
rhythmic and deafening musical accompaniments comprising drums punctuated by shouting and 
yelling of the theyyam, the spirited expressions of the trance from head to foot make the entire 
crowd erupt in frenzy of rhythmic fervour, the whole spectacle of sound, movements, colour 
leaves a lasting effect on the participants (J.J. Pallath). 


The non-Dalit rituals are repetitive short celebrations mostly lasting an hour or so. People have 
no time to spend on long celebrations nor are they physically prepared to spend a sleepless night 
in celebration. Even in a crowd, individuals remain isolated and what they look for is individual 
fulfillment. The secular rituals such as university convocation, swearing in ceremony of public 
offices, the Mass and Friday Prayer of Christians and Muslims respectively are also illustrations. 
The people, therefore, take to artificial means to undergo the personal catharsis which is very 
much a need of any human organism. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 
1. Give some characteristics of Dalit and non-Dalit cultural symbols. 


2.6 VALUES OF DALIT FOLKLORE AND CULTURAL EXPRESSIONS 


The following table gives a rough idea of the values of Dalit life, folklore and cultural 
expressions (Pallath 2001) 


.Values Of Dalit (Lunar) Culture Values Of Nondalit (Solar) Culture 


Socio-Economic Values 


-Person is of prime importance. The -Individual well-being, private interest, 
relation between person and society is private property, denial of social 
complementary. The other is a friend. dimension, the other becomes a rival. 
-Co-operation: Instead of competition co- | -Competition: the one who asserts 
operation . Every Persons’ good is in the aggressively survives, as a result 
development of each and each ones good aggression, physical, moral psychological 
is in the well-being of all, love takes the becomes socially respectable value. 


place of aggression. 


-Freedom is realized in and through every | -Freedom is the possibility to pursue one’s 
person, not by the elimination of some individual end. In reality it is the freedom 
members. of the high caste to exploit the Dalit. 


-Equality and justice are the basis of the 
social order. Talented persons are 
recognized; after his/her death the 
surviving members do not enjoy prestige 
on his behalf. 


-Equality is taken as the opportunity two 
physically and culturally unequal 
competitors to fight. Distinction is made 
under birth, race, place, religion and 
language; and are permanent. 


-Goods are treated as the gift for the well- 
being of the society and rated according to 
the humanizing quality of it. Quality is 
important than quantity. How useful to the 
society is more important than how 
beautiful. 


-Goods are meant for individual 
consumption and consumption is 
everything in life. The value of a person is 
equated with the goods he/she possess. You 
can have whatever you want with money, 
thus money is the universal value. 


-Needs are spontaneous, according to the 
rhythm of nature. 


-Artificially created needs. Needs are 
created among the unwilling mass making 
use of the support of sex, family, religion 
and even God. 


Religious Values 


-Feminine qualities dominate. 


-Dominating quality is masculine. 


-Dominating Diety, Bhagavathi 
(Goddess). 


-Father (God) dominated. 


-Importance to Earth and Earth deities. 


-Importance to Sky and Sky-gods. 


-Movements during religious function, 
predominantly spiral in the form of 
dancing. 


-Linear in the form of standing and sitting. 


-Long celebrations, at the end of which the 
entire congregation goes through a 
catharsis 


-Short celebrations at the end of which 
congregation becomes unconsciously tense 
which loads to aggressive nature. 


There is blend of Iudic and ascetic in the 
cultic celebrations. 


-Only ascetic with an exaggerated 
emphasis to fallen state of humanity which 
leads to unnecessary guilt feeling. 


-Rituals show openness towards 
absorption and integration of new things 
and a general tolerance towards 
unfamiliar. 


-Rituals are rigid repetition of the familiar 
and a general suspicion of and intolerance 
towards the unfamiliar. 


-Ritual celebrations are an extension of 
nature. 


- Ritual celebrations have little to do with 
nature and realities of life. 


-Ritual expresses social protest and helps -Social tensions are created through 
resolution of it. discrimination in ritual celebration. 
-The Dalit Culture is said to be more - The complex culture is said to be more 
Unitive, imaginative, Cosmic, Mythic and | Dualistic, Reason-oriented, Personal, 
Intuitive. Historic and Discursive. 


2.7 FEATURES OF DALIT FOLKLORE AND CULTURAL EXPRESSIONS 


As indicated by Samy (2006) Dalit history reveals that the Dalit community had a rich folklore 
and culture of its own. Here, Dalits who are the children of the soil found ways of expressing 
their identity through folk arts and classic arts in oral and written forms. But these rich cultural 
treasures were stolen from them by oppressors. Their cultural heritage was desecrated and 
destroyed and a foreign culture was imposed upon them. The upper caste oppressors saw to it 
that the Dalits would never produce a culture of their own. The others ingeniously used the art 
form and the various traits of their culture to oppress and dehumanize the Dalits. Thus culture 
which is supposed to give a meaning system and value system to a society was made into an 
instrument of oppression and domination. This manipulation of culture to dehumanize the Dalits 
has continued down unabated through the centuries even till today.. The Dalits have neither the 
money power nor the political clout to make their voices heard. It is the upper caste that 
determines what the Dalits should think and how he should act and how he should see his status 
in the society. By the use of electronic media and the print media, the upper caste society has 
successfully preserved its dominance and has tried to convince the world that the so-called low 
caste people are indeed low people. What is even more outrageous is the attempts to make the 
Dalits themselves believe and accept that they are low and worthless only to be despised and cast 
out to become the outcastes. Important characteristics and functions of all the traditional folklore 
that has been transmitted for centuries together in the forms of oral narratives, songs, music, 
tales, proverbs myths, legends, ballad, lullabies, Field songs, performing arts are as follows 
(Samy 2006). 


a) Explaining the agony and the sorrow of their life styles. 

b) Trying to communicate to their community members in a subtle way 
c) Seeking consolation for the sufferings. 

d) Expecting a change that will liberate them. 

e) Directly or indirectly call for the unity among them. 


In the state of Tamilnadu there were local Dalit heroes among the Dalit communities. These 
individuals either man or women would have tried to counter the dominance of upper caste 
people and got killed in doing so. These individuals become a hero and in due course the Dalits 
make them as their gods. There are many ballads sung in praise of these heroes. These ballads 
will express their anger and in the same time induce the new generation to take up the role of the 
deliverer. The ballads will begin with the details of birth and family details .Good qualities of the 
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hero will be brought out and the cause of his death will be mentioned and sadness will prevail at 
the end with highlighting the loss of the hero. 


As landless labourers the Dalit women will sing in the paddy fields while transplanting the 
seedlings. Every day life situations will be represented in their songs. Mocking the landlord 
satirically can be noticed in their songs. Those mocking elements may not be easily 
understandable for an outsider whereas it is communicated for enjoyment among the labourers. 
Fear prevents them from making direct mockery. The lullabies sung by the Dalit women express 
the state of their livelihood to their infants. Mostly all forms of traditional cultural expressions 
are derived out of their day to day living conditions. Whether it is ritual or non ritual they 
recorded the ordeal of Dalits and longed for the attention of their own communities as well as 
others (Samy 2006). 


An individual or a community’s identity, attitude and patterns of behaviour are formed and 
expressed in the forms of arts and aesthetics is not merely by the environment, in which one is 
part of ,but importantly developed through the attitudes of significant others. It is this significant 
others that play a crucial role in the formation of one’s identity. In other words an individual’s 
self understanding and estimation would not develop in vacuum. It rather develops in mutuality 
of interaction and essentially depends on others treatment. With this understanding we can look 
in to the pride and dignity of the Dalit artists. For many educated Dalit youths believe that 
practicing of Dalit art forms bring shame and insult to their identity. The art folk drumming in 
pan Indian scale is connected mainly to Dalits and tribal communities. Since the folk drums are 
made out cow skins this art form was considered as something low and impure by the upper 
caste people. 


Drumming -A tool for liberation: 

The emergence of Dalit liberation movements and other Dalit political parties and NGOs 
working for the upliftment of Dalits have given a new impetus for the art of drumming. 
Drumming for a social change is the new way of expressing their art form in various festivals 
held in India .No more it is considered as funeral music but music of liberation. The vibrations 
that it brings help them to arouse their feelings of agitation and recording their expression 
through their cultural resource. This folk drumming has the tremendous effect of crowd pulling 
at public meetings and gatherings. Their singing, drumming, strumming and dancing are re- 
defining their perspective. On the other hand alternative communication like third theatre, street 
theatre, puppet show, etc., is also widely spreading. Dalit’s search for alternative media is in fact 
the search for a counter-culture that will stand as a paradigm to protect human existence, re-write 
history and evolve a new culture of love and caring. Let this be a historical milestone from where 
we reiterate our march towards equality and justice, self-respect and harmony. Below we 
mention briefly two Dalit Art forms from Tamilnadu (Samy 2006). 


Paraiyattam OR Thappaattam The most striking and vibrant art form is the folk dance known 
as paraiyattam or thappattam in Tamilnadu.The Parai acquired the name Thappu based on the 
action of beating on the instrument Parai. Thappu is always associated with beats and its dance. 
The uniqueness of Thappattam is that both the player and the dancer are same. The beats of the 
Drum and the movements of the body meet in unison so as to become an expressive dance-form. 
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Karagaattam Karagam is a folk dance with musical accompaniment, performed balancing a pot 
on the head. Traditionally, this dance was performed by the villagers in praise of the rain goddess 
Mari Amman and river goddess, Gangai Amman, performed with water pots balanced on their 
heads (Samy 2006). 


2.8 THE DANCE OF DEFIANCE 


The unique music of the Dalits has long been viewed by high-caste elites as a degenerate culture 
born of an essentially 'impure people’. Their presence and cultural practices are viewed as 
polluting by people of high status. Many intellectuals dismisses all music not made by people of 
high caste. Many elite still hold on to the following sentiments: "There is folk music and 
classical music. Carnatic music is scientifically organized, folk music is not so ... people who are 
not properly trained just sing out of emotion, enthusiasm. Folk music can be sung by any child. 
Quacks. Carnatic is not like this, you need a talent.” ' (Silvermanm 2001) 


Despite the prejudice of people of high caste, those at the lower level of the Hindu hierarchy are 
reclaiming their music. It is becoming a source of powerful resistance, the basis of new and 
revolutionary identities. As Dalit women come together to share and find solutions to their 
problems at meetings of self-help groups in villages throughout India, they learn that they are not 
to blame for their individual problems. They become 'conscientized'--in the term coined by Paolo 
Freire, the Brazilian revolutionary educator--to the fact that their problems are rooted in an 
oppressive social structure. 


Sagamarie is a vital woman with a ready laugh. This energetic Dalit leader describes how she 
mobilized Dalit voters through staging a procession led by Pariyar drummers. Gathering crowds 
as they travelled through dusty streets and laneways, the procession united Hindu, Muslim and 
Christian Dalit villagers on the way to the voting booth. As the procession passed by the well- 
built or 'pukka' houses of the rich, upper-caste families of the more salubrious quarters of the 
village, the musicians, men and boys threw themselves into wild, spontaneous dances in front of 
the ever-growing crowds. The frenetic dance of defiance was a display of Dalit identity, pride 
and strength. Excitedly she recounts the triumphal march: 'A big procession ... house to house to 
collect the votes, then vote time. I have a feeling inside me that I will win.' (Silvermanm 2001) 


The challenges are great and opposition to Dalit culture and rights means that Dalit activists have 
a long struggle. They are fighting back. Born into marginal existences they increasingly assert 
their human rights. They are by far the largest group amongst the fifth of India's population who 
live in extreme poverty and destitution. Condemned to labouring in the fields of high-caste 
families in return for a subsistence diet, millions are undernourished and exploited by 
landowners, officials and moneylenders. 


2.9 LIBERATIVE DALIT CULTURE 
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Over the last two decades, the South Asian landscape has experienced a resurgence of 
untouchable voices challenging the dominant social, economic, political, cultural, and 
epistemological structures, and questioning the traditional mechanisms of oppression. Even 
though Indian society and its traditional institutional structures have been critically interrogated 
throughout its history, the perspectives from the most oppressed sections of the society, like the 
Dalits, did not form a part of mainstream intellectual discourses and analyses (Mangalam 2011). 


The contemporary upsurge of Dalits in Indian cultural and political mainstream, therefore, not 
only challenges the existing historical and sociopolitical scholarship on South Asia, but also tries 
to provide new epistemological alternatives by bringing the ideas and articulations from the 
margins to the core in the rewriting of history, culture, and politics. Dalit articulations provide 
new ways of understanding and interrogating the notions of caste, colonialism, nationalism, 
democracy, equality, and freedom. The uniqueness of Dalit literature perhaps lies in its ability to 
give meaning to and capture the anger, oppression, and exploitation embodied in poignant and 
yet powerful literary and cultural expression. 


Further, Dalit art forms have always been a counter-hegemonic discourse and it’s only the 
academicians and the middle class intelligentsia, who have failed to understand it as such. Social 
organisations who are working for a change are beginning to explore the possibilities of using 
both traditional and contemporary Dalit art forms in educating the masses. Especially the use of 
street theatre has gained momentum in the last two decades for creating awareness among the 
people about the atrocities committed against Dalits. 


In order to develop an integrated development pattern, it is necessary to recognize the 
importance of Dailt wisdom and technology (and culture) and incorporate them as the basis of all 
development. Dalit Wisdom is wisdom and technology which a people develop for their living in 
accordance with their habitat ensuring its balanced use. The modern development styles compel 
people to follow a life-style that is destructive of natural resources through over exploitation and 
that this alienates people from their respective environment. The Dalit wisdom and technology 
which ensures optimum use of the natural resources and so eco-friendly leads us to a 
development that is sustainable (Pallath 2001). 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Name four important characteristics and functions of traditional folklore. 
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2.10 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit, we have seen the rich traditions of Dalit folklore and culture and their specific 
communitarian roles. We have indicated the liberative function they serve in humanising Dalit 
and non-Dalit communities. 


2.11 KEY WORDS 


Folklore: folklore consists of legends, music, oral history, proverbs, jokes, popular beliefs, fairy 
tales and customs that are the traditions of that culture, subculture, or group. it is also the 
set of practices through which those expressive genres are shared. 

Cultural analysis: culture, in very general terms, the way of life of a people, hence a way of 
thinking, of viewing things, of comforting one’s self, common to a society: the special 
mode of being human of a people. 

Liminal: Liminal means, a situation of license during which anything can take place, because all 
norms of day to day life are relaxed. Ludic or playful nature is part of luminal sphere. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this Unit— to familiarize the students with the social problems of almost 
20% of the Indian population treated as untouchables, who in the contemporary history call 
themselves as Dalits. Having explained about their social location, it proceeds further how they 
are dehumanized through exclusion, denied through exploitation, and defaced through 
elimination from the main stream of the Indian caste-ridden society. While dwelling on the 
claims of protecting their human rights, it explains how, in practice, they are treated with the 
attitude of indifference and callousness. By the end of this Unit one should be able: 

e to have a basic understanding of the social location of the Dalits; 

e to grapple with the process of dehumanization ; 

e to perceive the stories behind the denial of space; 

e to recognise the process of defacement; 

e to reflect on the ways of facing the problem of untouchability adequately as co-humans 

with them. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Even while the human history claims to have entered the new era of the third millennium with 
much fanfare, the atrocities against the Dalits in India remain unabated. They are treated as 
untouchables and ill-treated as lesser humans and non-humans. And thus about 165 million 
people (16 percent) of the Indian total population (1100 million) are relegated to the margins of 
Indian caste-ridden society. This figure does not include those Dalits who are Christians and 
Muslims, who could be approximately 25 million. 


Though the Constitution of India has outlawed the practice of untouchability in any form as a 
criminal offence, the disadvantaged Dalits are ostracised from and even persecuted in the day-to- 
day life of Indian society. Even the remedial measures of reservation of the jobs and the 
educational privileges did not suffice to undo the injustice done to the Dalits. 


This atrocious situation creates a lot of suffering in the hearts and the minds of the Dalits. When 
they undergo all these untold miseries, the non-Dalits and the government machinary, by and 
large, treat Dalit suffering, very often, with mere lip-service. Their evasive approach and callous 
attitude add insult to injury. Even the legitimate self-assertion of the Dalits to establish their 
human dignity seems to provoke the caste-ridden society to step up its repression against them. 
This again dehumanizes them and deepens their wounds. And Dalit suffering is further 
intensified. 


3.2 SOCIAL LOCATION OF DALITS 


On March 11, 2000, seven Dalits were burnt alive in Kambalapalli village in Kolar District of 
Karnataka for having refused to be subservient to the whimsical norms of the so-called upper 
caste people. On July 6, 1999, a 42 year-old Dalit woman was gang-raped and burnt alive near 
Kanpur of Uttar Pradesh by the so-called high caste people. This was supposed to be the 
‘punishment’ for her son’s ‘crime’ of having tried to get married to the daughter of one of the 
culprits (cf. The New Indian Express, Chennai, July 7, 1999). The connivance of the local police 
personnel at this week-long atrocities by the influential high caste people against the family 
members of the victim is highlighted in this brief news item titled “Dalit Mother Raped for Son’s 
‘Criminal’ Affair”. 


On the eve of its 50th anniversary of the Republic Day (January 26, 1999), India witnessed a 
cold-blooded massacre of 23 landless Dalit labourers including a 60 year-old woman and 10 
year-old child in Shankarbigah village of Jehanabad District of Bihar, by the private army 
maintained by the powerful land-owning high caste people. It was a well-planned operation with 
a clear purpose: to terrorise the landless and the Dalit population of the area into submission so 
that they did not dare to resist the domination of landlords and rural rich over the social and 
economic life of rural Bihar. 


The nexus between the caste-minded landlords and the callous government machinery is 
highlighted in many parts of the country (cf. S.K.Mishra, “The Caste War in Bihar”, The Hindu 
Magazine-Chennai, February 21, 1999). Enlisting the names of the private armies of the land- 
owning caste people, it further throws light on the dynamics of the retaliatory measures 
undertaken by the leftist Naxalite groups against the landlords for initiating the spiral of violence 
through such atrocities against the Dalit labourers. 


When Dalits- Murugesan and Mooken- were elected president and vice-president, respectively, 
of Melavalavu Panchayat, Madurai District, Tamil Nadu ‘reserved’ for the Dalit candidates 
through the democratic process, they were not only not allowed to function as people’s 
representatives but also not allowed to live. On June 30, 1997, they were murdered along with 
four other Dalits in the broad day light by the intolerant caste people. They were ‘punished’ with 
death for participating in the election and getting elected. Their sin was their low caste- Adi- 
Dravida - and they showed the temerity to contest. (cf. G. Mathew, “The Meaning of 
Melavalavu”, The Hindu-Chennai, September 30, 1997) 


These are but the sample manifestations of untouchability ruthlessly practized across the length 
and breath of the Indian sub-continent which remains under the grip of caste with its 


exclusiveness, hierarchy and its ineluctable fragmentation of civil society’. The brutality to 
which the Dalits are subjected to in contemporary India is portrayed by the Asian Human Rights 
Commission (1997) as follows: “During these 50 years of survival after independence from the 
colonial powers, the Dalit situation has not improved. It has, in fact, become worse which is 
borne out by the fact that every hour two Dalits are assaulted; every day, three Dalit women are 
raped; every day, two Dalits are murdered; every day, two Dalit houses are burned down.” 


The National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (1997) has recorded the 
following details: “Between 1994 and 1996, a total of 98,349 cases were registered with the 
police nationwide as crimes and atrocities against scheduled castes. Of these, 38,483 were 
registered under the Atrocities Act. A further 1,660 were for murder, 2,814 for rape, and 13,671 
for hurt.” These are but the recorded crimes against the Dalits. But the Human Rights Watch 
rightly observes that the actual number of the abuses against the dignity and protection to the 
personhood of the Dalits will be presumably much higher than these registered cases. It is due to 
the powerlessness of the Dalits and the callousness of the administrative machinary of the 
government. 


E. Zelliot observes as follows: “Untouchability remained firmly ingrained in spite of sporadic 
reformative measures taken from time to time. The problem found much needed attention in the 
course of the freedom struggle led by Mahatma Gandhi. He found it against human dignity. It is 
an excrescence in Hinduism. It is ‘a blot on Hinduism’ and ‘a sin against God and man’. This 
drag on Hinduism constituted a poison, a snake, a canker, a hydra headed monster, device of 
satan, a hideous truth.” While commenting on the approach on Gandhi, N. Prasad says that he 
“convinced the orthodox Hindus that there was no sanction in the shastras for this inhuman 
social practice. He wanted to bring an attitudinal change among the caste Hindus by creating 
guilt consciousness in them as they had been ill-treating their brethren for centuries. This is an 
ingenious way he wanted to bring about social change without disturbing social harmony.” 
Critiquing the co-option of the Dalits into the fold of casteist society through minor incentives, 
Ambedkar observe that “....buying, benumbing and drawing the claws of the opposition of the 
untouchables which [Gandhi] knows is the only force which will disrupt the caste system and 
will establish real democracy in India”. The co-option of the Dalits into the casteist society takes 
place by the subtle process of benumbing their consciousness and purchasing their loyalty by 
way of distributing ‘petty gifts to petty untouchable’. 


When they are called as the Harijans (children of God) by the reformatory circles, they feel it as 
a condescending label with the overtone of mere lip-service; and when tabled as the 'Scheduled 
Castes' (SC) by the administrative circles, they find it as an empty slogan with bureaucratic 
indifference. And as a revolt against every type of names given to them by others, a vast 
majority of these oppressed people, having reached a new level of political awareness, prefer to 
call themselves as ‘Dalits’, irrespective of various linguistic affiliations or sub-caste groups, 
across the sub-continent. They are systematically (1) dehumanised through exclusion, (2) denied 
through exploitation, and (3) defaced through elimination. 


3.3 DEHUMANIZATION THROUGH EXCLUSION 


The traditional divide between the ‘higher’ caste as clean and the ‘lower’ as unclean segregates 
the Dalits from the rest of the society as the untouchables. This has to be seen against the 
backdrop of the idea of religious impurity. A learned judge of the Allahabad High Court had his 
chambers “purified” with the sacred water from the River Ganges, because they had earlier been 
occupied by a Dalit judge (cf. “LS Concerned at ‘purifying’ act by HC judge”, The Times of 
India, Bombay, July 23, 1998). The caste, as a system, does not include the Dalits as part of its 
whole. They are divided from the rest of the society and condemned to live outside the borders of 
villages, in cheris, colonies and slums. This geographical, social and political ostracisation 
creates in them a sense of alienation from the rest of the humanity except through the menial jobs 
violently or subtly assigned to them through certain cultural norms. 


Being divided by the ulterior motives of the caste people for maintaining their status quo, a 
mutual sense of distrust and suspicion is created within the Dalits. It expresses itself in terms of 
divided allegiance to the caste groups even for minimum incentives. This process of being 
divided among themselves is rather a serious menace in eliciting the Dalit liberative potentials as 
a unified front to fight against all the dehumanising forces. This constant experience of mutual 
distrust and intra- divisions injected into the Dalit psyche, makes them vulnerable as split 
personalities with the resultant dependence on alcohol, the mega images of the cine actors and 
actresses and political leaders. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) Explain the social location of the Dalits. 


3.4 DENIAL THROUGH EXPLOITATION 


Exclusion is thrust upon the Dalits both by casteism in collusion with the globalisation, 
liberalization and privatization. Now the Dalit situation has become worse by reason of the 
onslaught of the Trans national Capitalist process of globalisation in the contemporary scenario. 
The paltry sum given to their hard manual labour imposed on them is often justified under the 
claim that they are unskilled. Of all the types of manual labour imposed on the Dalits, the most 
abominable one is the manual scavenging. In fact, the Dalit scavengers are exposed to serious 
health hazards and treated with callousness by the administrative bodies of the government (cf. 
“Enslaved by Tradition: The Manual Scavengers of Vidisha”, The Hindu, 16, December 2010). 


Dalits are excluded from the fabric of the Indian society through the system of religious purity 
and pollution. Equal status in social relations and worship, ownership of property and decision- 
making on the political plane is denied. In other words, they are dismembered from the society 
and delimited from access to the divine. This, in short, is an outright denial of due share in the 
resources of life, human dignity, respectability in social life and sometimes even the right to 
exist. 


Though the state has the Constituional Rights to make the special provisions for the SCs and 
STs, reservation has not been made applicable to the Judiciary, Private Sector, the Defence 
Department (the country’s largest employer), certain minority institutions etc. (cf. J. Desrochers, 
“Broken Promises & Dalits Betrayed”, Integral Liberation 4- March 2000). His brief presentation 
sums up the This Black Paper (Broken Promises & Dalits Betrayed- Secundrabad: NCDHR, 
1999) is a collective expression of Dalit rights and a critique of the Indian state for failing to 
adequately fulfil these rights in the areas of livelihood, education, land and labour, life and 
security, reservation and employment, and male-female equity. 


Despite the Special Recruitment Drive of 1996-1997, a large number and percentage of backlog 
vacancies remain in the Central Government, the Banks and the Public Sector. To assess how the 
high positions in the bureaucracy are out of the reach of the Dalits and how the menial jobs are 
readily allotted to them (cf. National SC/ ST Commission Report 1996-1997). 

Backlog Vacancies Meant for the SCs and STs 

Services Number Percentage 


Group A 369 74.84 
Group B 438 51.34 
Group C 3133 55.87 
Group D 873 45.70 
Total 4811 54.30 
B. Banks 272 45.10 
C.Public Sector 2642 88.18 


The political reservation and job reservation for the Dalits have helped a minority among the 
Dalits in certain quarters. But, by and large, the experience of the politico-economic and socio- 
cultural disabilities by the Dalits are basically the same. And especially in the case of those 
converted to the other religions, it is even worse than that of those under the label of Hinduism. 


3.5 DEFACEMENT THROUGH ELIMINATION 


Dalits are defaced by being kept in a state of illiteracy, subservience and insecurity. The 
dynamics operative behind the process of defacement of Dalits is explained as follows: “If the 
proletarian consciousness is essentially rooted in material deprivation, and caste consciousness is 
rooted in status deprivation. Dalit consciousness is a complex consciousness which encapsulates 


deprivations stemming from inhuman conditions of material existence, powerlessness and 
ideological hegemony”. 


The Dalit reality is a painful existence. In India Dalits are social outcasts, economically 
impoverished, politically powerless, and as a corollory to these, they are skilfully injected with 
fear, inferiority complexes, trepidation, servility, subservience, hopelessness, despair and 
abasement. It is slavery and a social death. When they are forced to live under such nightmares 
in slums and ‘cheris’, when their daily experience tells us that almost nowhere in society are they 
respected and wanted, nowhere are they granted the ordinary dignity, deference and courtesy 
accorded to other human beings, we begin to doubt our own inner worth and dignity. They begin 
to doubt and question whether they and their families really merit no respect from the caste 
people than we receive today. These nagging doubts and a deep sense of no-people and no-place 
have sown seeds of a pernicious self-and-group hatred and self pity. 


And consequently their social mobility towards other non-traditional occupations, housing 
facility, access to education and sharing of power is not invisible. But in comparison with the 
caste people it is marginally moderate. Where some individual mobility is possible, the burden of 
caste may weigh more heavily on the lower- than on the upper-caste person. In certain contexts, 
caste might matter more for Harijan than for Brahmin intellectuals as race seems to do more for 
black than for white intellectuals in the United States. 


In the face of these atrocities, whenever Dalits sought to assert their rights, there was a backlash 
from the feudal lords resulting in mass killings, gang rapes, looting and arsoning in view of 
teaching them a lesson to accept oppression. Even the oppressed lots among the non-Brahmin 
sectors (Backward Castes-BCs) isolate the Dalits in fighting their common enemy i.e., the 
casteist hegemony. Ambedkar says as follows: “It is obvious that these three classes [Dalits, 
Shudras, and Tribals] are naturally allies. There is every ground for them to combine for the 
destruction of the Hindu social order. But they have not come together.....the result is that there is 
nobody to join the untouchable in his struggle. He is completely isolated. Not only is he isolated 
he is opposed by the very classes who ought to be his natural allies.” 


The Dalits are condemned to engage themselves in religiously polluting and socially demeaning 
occupations i.e., scavanging, handling the dead bodies of the humans and the animals and human 
refuse, besides the hard physical labour required in agriculture, laying roads or building houses. 
The maximum labour is extracted from the ill-fed bodies of the Dalits for a minimum wage. 
Identification of the persons of Dalits with the means of the labour and especially with the socio- 
cultural "pollution" attached to them, deface the Dalits as human beings. K.R. Narayanan, even 
as the President of India who happened to be a Dalit, has not escaped the curse of being labelled 
as “An Untouchable” during his official visit to a foreign state as appeared in the headlines of Le 
Figaro, a renowned daily in France. Of course the editor-in-chief tendered his apology for 
having portrayed the state guest from India as “an Untouchable” (cf. “French Editor Apologises 
to Narayanan”, The Hindu- Chennai, April 20, 2000). 


All the same, one cannot easily set aside the fixation even of the foreign press persons in 
associating the Dalits with untouchability as heard or learnt from their Indian counterparts. If 
this is the defacement encountered by the learned statesman of the stature of K.R.Narayanan as 


the Head of the State in India, one can imagine the severity of the humiliation faced by the poor 
and illiterate Dalit labourers in the Indian society. The state of these enslaved Dalits condemned 
to natal alienation and social death can be outlined as follows: “The slave is violently uprooted 
from his milieu. He is desocialized and depersonalized.This process of social negation 
constitutes the first,essentially external, phase of enslavement. The next phase involves the 
introduction of the slave into the community of his master, but involves the paradox of 
introducing him as a nonbeing.” 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) Elucidate the denial of due space for Dalits through explotative practices 


3.6 TOWARDS AN ADEQUATE RESPONSE 


By and large, in public discourses, most of the upper caste people deny any discrimination of 
Dalits. They tend to remain evasive even when pointedly queried about the existence of caste 
discrimination. But in the face of legitimate Dalit attempts to demand right wages, to own lands, 
to build houses or to independently exercise their franchise as per their own choice, the upper 
caste people cause obstructions to them even to the extent of burning their properties and of 
attacking them with lethal weapons. The typical evasive approach, callous attitude and 
antagonistic disposition of the upper caste towards the Dalits are blatantly seen in the 
government machinary also. 


According to the Indian Constitution the practice of "Untouchability" in any form is a forbidden 
offence and a punishable crime. Also the Protection of Civil Rights Act 1955 is further geared 
towards annihilation of untouchability and integration of the Dalits into the main stream of the 
society. Apart from these provisions, the SC/ST prevention of Atrocities Act 1989 was brought 
into force to check atrocities against the Dalits. And hence there have been certain landmark 
judgements in the law courts upholding the rights of the Dalits afflicted by the social system of 
casteism and prejudices based on untouchability. 


But in actuality, Dalits are on the receiving end during the atrocious encounters, in spite of the 
protection guaranteed by these legal provisions. After the National Public Hearing on the several 
cases of the atrocities against Dalits, the panel of independent nine-member jury has sharpely 
criticised the dubious role of the State and the inadequacy of the Judiciary as follows: “the State 
is continuing to perpetuate violence against the Dalits; colluding with the dominant castes in 


several areas in all the states and it fails to implement all the relevant laws and rules. The 
judiciary has not responded to the violation of the rights of Dalits with adequate sensitivity and 
urgency.” 


With regard to the Dalit situation in India, one is forced to conclude with pain and anguish that 
“Dalit beating is a way of life here”. K.R. Narayan, the former President of India records his 
regrets on how the Constitutional provisions to promote the Dalits are made to be ineffective in 
the following manner: “Untouchability has been abolished by law but shades of it remain in the 
ingrained attitudes nurtured by the caste system. Though the provisions of reservation in 
educational institutions and public services flow from our constitution, they remain unfulfilled 
through bureaucratic and administrative deformation or by narrow interpretations of these 
provisions.” 


Despite the onslaught of their humanity and undergoing the ordeal of dehumanisation due to 
caste hegemony, the Dalits have been all along refusing to be cowed down by the Brahminic 
onslaught of their humanity. “They have established their lives on the solid foundations of 
resilience, inclusiveness, equality, justice, peaceful coexistence, liberty and community living.” 
Perhaps, that is why, there are manifestations of the stepped up Dalit self-assertion which in turn 
is sought to be silenced through the increase in number of the atrocities against them. 


Over the years of their struggle the Dalit yearnings have realized that their attempts at ending the 
atrocities and claiming the jobs are in view of addressing the core issue of the abolition of the 
very caste system. They also realize that by playing the leading role they will be poised for 
gaining power and human dignity. 


This realization among the Dalits was much articulated during the tenure of V.P.Singh as the 
Prime Minister of India during 1989-1991. This was the period which witnessed the organisation 
of the Dalits in alliance with the oppressed non-Brahmins (Backward Caste people) against the 
backdrop of the Mandal Commission recommendation. This process of the rise of consciousness 
takes place to various degrees by numerous Dalit movements and organisations across the sub- 
continent of India. The operative dynamics behind these movements are varied at different 
levels. The alienation and disintegration of the Dalit identity take place at all levels: physical, 
psychological, cultural, moral, social, political, economic and spiritual. But the deep-seated hope 
within the battered consciousness of the Dalits seeks to undo the atrocities meted out to them 
down the centuries. And hence, Dalits constantly undergoing the humiliation in the hands of 
casteist hierarchy and hegemony, are said to have ‘a contradictory consciousness’: “one which is 
implicit in his activity and which in reality unites him with his fellow-workers in the practical 
transformation of the real world; and one superficially explicit and verbal, which he has inherited 
from the past and critically absorbed.” This is quite much reflected not only in their day to day 
lives but also in their efforts to express their voice of dissent in order to revolt against the very 
caste system. Dalit expressions of protest against the imposed caste consciousness could be 
observed in their life spectrum with wide ranges from mild forms of opposition up to articulate 
forms of subversion. The following three forms are some of their direct or indirect ways of 
communicating their legitimate wrath against their oppression. 


(1) By way of imitating the behaviour and the socio-cultural practices of the so-called caste 
people, stepping up ostentation in celebrations or dissociating themselves, like the caste people, 
from those Dalits still in the lower level of access to economic resources and educational 
opportunities. 


(2) By way of avoiding immediate conflicts or postponing open confrontation, migrating to 
another locality, opting for conversion to another religion, defecting to another political party or 
keeping vigilance over the execution of the reservation policy, they work out ways and means of 
mildly opposing the effects of the caste-system. 


(3) Being proud of their Dalit identity, they assert themselves by occupying lands and other 
opportunities in life. Discovering their cultural roots, heritage and their liberative potentials, they 
do not shy away from manifestly celebrating them. All these efforts seem to openly defy and 
dismiss those systems that promote caste consciousness and to demand self-rule by disobeying 
the norms imposed by caste system. 


With regard to the expression of self-identity and self-assertion of the Dalits, one cannot expect 
uniformity. Because, Dalit culture is an acquired and constructed system of collective self- 
representation, communicated by means of multivalent symbols held together in a loosely 
organised pattern, which have expressive, directive, resistive and affective functions for a human 
community. 


At the symbolic level, there is a wide spectrum of Dalit responses to their oppression with the 
process of Sanskritisation on one extreme and of an outright de-Hinduisation on the other. At the 
secular level, the great personality of Ambedkar seems to have captured the collective Dalit 
imagination as their liberative symbol especially in the recent past. And further, the native 
cultural expressions of Dalits like Parayattam (dance with drums), which has been associated 
only with funeral and hence dismissed as inauspicious by the elite in the casteist society, is now 
acclaimed by Dalits as the enthusing mode of celebration of life during their gatherings or 
festivals. Sanskritisation is “the process by which a ‘low’ Hindu caste, or tribal or other group, 
changes its customs, ritual, ideology and way of life in the direction of a high and frequently, 
‘twice born’ caste. Generally such changes are followed by a claim to a higher position in the 
caste hierarchy than that traditionally conceded to the claimant caste by the local community”. 
This is how Dalits tend to handle their own symbolic world with the spirit of an upsurge of self- 
assertion as against the elitist expectation of uncritical assimilation of their casteist values. 


At the social level, the Dalit oppression and Dalit self-assertion could be said to be at war with 
each other. Perhaps, that is why, in contemporary India, one comes across the phenomenon of 
increasing atrocities unleashed against the Dalits by the anti-Dalit caste groups seems to be 
prevalent. This conflict-ridden situation is attributable to the stratified caste structure having 
come under strain because of the increasing assertiveness of the traditionally oppressed sections, 
the growing tendency of the political class to play upon the caste equations for partisan ends has 
inevitably resulted in the sharpening of the caste divide. 


This seems to be perceptively recognised in the Presidential Address of K.R.Narayanan to the 
Nation during the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Republic Day (1997) of India. He has 
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rightly diagnosed some of the reasons for the contemporary social unrest. “Many a social 
upheaval can be traced to the neglect of the lowest tier of society, whose discontent moves 
towards the path of violence. Dalits and tribals are the worst affected by this.” 


There have been spirited campaigns against caste system and untouchability across the country. 
The nine-member jury engaged in the National Public Hearing on several cases of atrocities 
against Dalits insists that “the National Human Rights Commission and the international 
community should recognise that caste, as an institution itself, is a source of violation of human 
rights. Therefore, it must be treated on a par with the existence of racism and apartheid.” The 
President of India, who happens to be a Dalit, also emphasises that the Dalit Rights are part of 
the issues related to Human Rights, in the following words: “It seems, in the social realm, some 
kind of counter-revolution is taking place in India. It is forgotten that these benefits have been 
provided not in the way of charity, but as human rights and as social justice to a section of 
society who constitute a big chunk of our population, and who actually contribute to our 
agriculture, industry and services as landless labourers, factory and municipal workers. These are 
the signs that our privileged classes are getting tired of the affirmative action provided by 
constitutional provisions.” 


The Dalit situation in India could be portrayed in the words of K.R. Narayanan as follows: “Self- 
regarding purity and righteousness ignoring others has been bane of our culture. It has created 
the gulf in our society between people even with regard to the basic needs and fundamental 
rights”. But the Dalits are not prepared to remain as mute spectators of their being dehumanised, 
denied and defaced. With their awakened consciousness, they assert that nothing short of total 
destruction of caste system will ensure the restoration of their humanity. In consonance with this 
spirit, the Charter of Dalit Human Rights , while envisioning the empowerment of Dalits, 
proclaims its mode of proceeding in the following manner: 


Whereas Dalits in India have the capacity to transform our pains and struggles into power, our 
efforts are: 
e to establish our lost Humanity, Dignity and Security 
e to establish ourselves as daughters and sons of this soil, queens and Kings of this soil, 
rulers of this soil since this is our soil 
e to assert ourselves as a people, claiming that it is our Earth, an earth that is Dalit in 
character 
e to assert our aspirations for self-governance with Dalit leadership to change power 
equations in economic, cultural and political positions. 


While being the silent victim of the casteist hegemony, Dalits undergo the suffering due to 
segregation and alienation; and further while revolting against it, they undergo the suffering due 
to repression and elimination. To be a Dalit or to refuse to be a Dalit is to suffer. To become a 
human being on a par with others from being a Dalit is to suffer. And hence defining ‘Dalit 
suffering’ might be a difficult task. But recognising it from the ground reality of the Dalit world 
might not be a difficult task.. Even while browsing through the mass of concrete data on Dalit 
suffering, the discourses of the Dalit informants’ subjective understanding of ‘their’? experience 
is a quite heart-rending. Irrespective of these discourses, one could even surmise that suffering 
could come through loss of property, loss of persons, through illness, violence and fear. And 
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hence the objective existence of exploitation, exclusion, elimination thrust upon the Dalits cannot 
but unsettle the minds and the hearts of even the casual spectators with regard to Dalit suffering. 


And Dalit suffering is not a discourse dwelling upon the problem of evil in general terms with 
abstract concepts. It is not meant to be an agenda for discussion in those intellectual circles with 
an attitude of absolute indifference claiming to be objective in approach. Dalitness is the 
‘problem of evil’ imposed upon the Dalits by their co-humans. Because they are reduced to be 
lesser humans, non-persons or non-people, it is the problem of life and death for the flesh-and- 
blood persons of Dalits. They suffer and they have to suffer, because they are forced to struggle 
for identity, dignity and full humanity. And in this struggle, what the Dalits encounter, very 
often, is the experience of despair and dejection from the repeatedly crushed hopes of their 
emancipation. Their incessant attempts to draw the curtain on the tragic drama of their 
dehumanisation often seem to end up with defeat and depression. And consequently the Dalit 
suffering poses an existential and cognitive problem of meaninglessness. 


This situation of Dalit suffering has to be adequately responded to both by the Dalits as sufferers 
and by others too with a sense of human solidarity with them. Such an exercise of responsibly 
handling of the problems of Dalit suffering might serve them to cope with the demands of their 
on-going struggle towards human dignity and emancipation. 


In this background, as responsible co-humans with the Dalits, the task we assign for ourselves, is 
to create a conducive atmosphere for realizing integral Dalit liberation. In our opinion, this can 
be achieved by way of sharpenening the conflict between the Dalit oppression and Dalit assertion 
and of consciously ushering in the stepped up efforts along the line of Dalit revolt. In this process 
the liberative potentials on the plane of religio-cultural realm, play a significant role in evolving 
a faith-vision to cope with the demands of on-going Dalit struggle. In the backdrop of the faith- 
vision, the Dalit perception of their own alienation and social death on the one hand, and their 
assertion and revolt against them, on the other, will be further sharpened. 


e What is the meaning and the role of suffering imposed upon the Dalits when they 
undergo the experience of segregation and alienation from other human beings? 

e How should one understand those types of suffering as the result of their legitimate self- 
assertion and revolt against the dehumanising social death caused by caste-oppression? 

e Can Dalit suffering produce hope? 

e While joining hands with the Dalits, how can others seek to strengthen and enable them 
to encounter these experiences of suffering and pain in their on-going struggle? 

e How could the agony and pain of undergoing the suffering-both due to unjust oppression 
and the righteous revolt- be transformed into liberative impetus to persevere in and keep 
up their Dalit struggle towards liberation? 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the Dalits expressions of self-assertion? 
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2) Reflect on the problem of suffering undergone by the Dalits. 


3.7 LET US SUM UP 


The caste, as a system, does not include the Dalits as part of its whole. They are divided from the 
rest of the society and condemned to live outside the borders of villages, in cheris, colonies and 
slums. This, in short, is an outright denial of due share in the resources of life, human dignity, 
respectability in social life and sometimes even the right to exist. The Dalits are condemned to 
engage themselves in religiously polluting and socially demeaning occupations i.e., scavenging, 
handling the dead bodies of the humans and the animals and human refuse, besides the hard 
physical labour required in agriculture, laying roads or building houses. Dalit suffering is the 
‘problem of evil’ imposed upon the Dalits by their co-humans. And in this struggle, what the 
Dalits encounter, very often, is the experience of despair and dejection from the repeatedly 
crushed hopes of their emancipation. In spite of this atrocious culture of casteism, they are 
hopefully asserting that a casteless society is possibly and positively created. 


3.8 KEY WORDS 


Dehumanization through exclusion: the rejection of the human dignity of the dalits as 
unwanted creatures for the human society 


Denial through exploitation: the extraction of labour from the dalits in the menial jobs while 
not allotting the due wages 


Defacement through elimination: the imposition of menial jobs and relegating the dalits as 
permanently polluted 
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UNIT 4 IMPACT OF SCIENTIFIC CULTURE AND GLOBALIZATION ON THE 
DALITS 
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4.10 Key Words 

4.11 Further Readings and References 


4.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To familiarise the students with the impact of scientific culture or temper and 
globalisation on the life of Dalits. 

e To see the liberating potential in scientific way of life and globalisataion as an economic 
and cultural phenonomenon. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


The word Dalit has been defined differently by different people. Normally non-Dalit writers and 
intellectuals have invented its root in Sanskrit and considered its meaning as broken, crack, split 
and as adjective, they have given this word the meanings of burst, split, broken or torn asunder, 
downtrodden, scattered, crushed, destroyed etc. But for Dalits the meaning of this word is 
qualitatively different. The word was popularised by the Dalit Panther Movement, when they 
adopted this term as an act of confident assertion, rejecting Mahatama Gandhi's nomenclature of 
Harijan, children of God. Dalit Panthers defined this word in their 1972 manifesto as: "A 
member of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, neo-Buddhist, the working-people, the land-less and 
poor peasants, women, and all those who are being exploited politically, economically, and in the 
name of religion." Noted Dalit Laureate Gangadhar Pantawane comments: "Dalit is not a caste, 
Dalit is a symbol of change and revolution. The Dalit believes in humanism.” In this unit, we 
first see the scientific culture and then study the impact of globalization (including democracy 
and education) on the life of Dalits. 


4.2 SCIENTIFIC WORLD-VIEW AND CULTURE 


Our worldview can knit together various notions, and therefore understanding a worldview 
requires analysis of its component parts. Stripped to its minimum, a scientific worldview consists 


strictly of falsifiable components. Such a worldview, based solely on ideas that can be tested 
with empirical observation, conforms to the highest levels of objectivity but is severely limited in 
utility. The limits arise for two reasons: first, many falsifiable ideas cannot be tested adequately 
until their repercussions already have been felt; second, the reach of science is limited, and 
ethics, which compose an inevitable part of any useful worldview, are largely unfalsifiable 
(AAAS 1990). 


Seen thus it relives people of the dogmatism and fundamentalism of organized religion or any 
other domineering system, which has traditionally has played a central role in defining the 
status, role and dignity of human beings. The basic tenets of scientific culture are as follows: The 
World Is Understandable, Scientific Ideas Are Subject To Change, Scientific Knowledge Is 
Durable and Incomplete, Science Demands Evidence, Science Is a Blend of Logic and 
Imagination, Science Is Not Authoritarian, Science Is a Complex Social Activity, Generally 
Accepted Ethical Principles. 


To conclude this section we may hold that scientific culture and temper enables one to respect 
humans as humans, irrespective of their origin, birth, religion and culture. In this sense, scientific 
temper has led to humanism and humanistic ideals, which does not allow any human being to be 
exploited on account of their class, caste or gender. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Name three tenets of scientific world-view. 


4.3 THE CHALLENGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


In our culture, the aftermath of the scientific revolution spilled over into a new movement known 
as the Enlightenment, centered particularly in France but with adherents throughout the Western 
world. Enlightenment thinkers continued to support scientific advance. The 18th-century 
Enlightenment may be represented as a new way of thinking about mankind and the 
environment. The main proponents of this intellectual movement, the philosophers, were 
primarily men of letters - men like Voltaire, John Locke, Denis Diderot, Barol de Montesquieu 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau - but their views can be traced back to the scientific revolution of the 
previous century. The discoveries of Galilee Galileo, Johannes Kepler and Isaac Newton in 


physics and cosmology revealed a universe that was infinite, yet governed by universal laws that 
could be discovered by the human intelligence. 


The philosophers were convinced that all creation was similarly rational, so that it was possible 
for man to uncover laws which regulated society, politics, the economy, and even morality. Once 
understood these laws would teach mankind not only what we are, but what we ought to be and 
do. The Enlightenment tried to apply the scientific methods to the study of human society, 
sketching the modern social sciences. The basic idea here was that rational laws could describe 
social as well as physical behaviour, and that knowledge could be used to improve policy. More 
generally still, the Enlightenment produced a set of basic principles about human affairs. Human 
beings are naturally good and can be educated to be better. Reason was the key to truth, and 
religions that relied on blind faith or refused to tolerate diversity were wrong. Enlightenment 
thinkers attacked the Catholic church with particular vigour. Progress was possible, even 
inevitable, if people could be set free. Society's goals should center on improvements in material 
and social life. Enlightenment thinkers showed great interest in technological change, for greater 
prosperity was a valid and achievable goal. Coercion and cruelty could be corrected, for the 
Enlightenment encouraged a humanitarian outlook that was applied in condemnations of slavery 
and war. 


The Enlightenment, summing up and extending earlier intellectual changes, became an important 
force for political and social reform. And it ushered in a new vision of the future, which forecast 
the end of absolute monarchy. Philosophers of the Enlightenment thought they had discovered a 
simple formula for perpetual human happiness. They sought to deliver individuals from restraints 
so that they could act freely in accordance with their natures. On the one hand, the formula 
promised that pursuit of self-interest would benefit society; on the other, it promised that a free 
human reason would produce sound moral judgments. In other words, individual freedom 
permitted the operation of natural laws. Believing they had learned these laws, eighteenth- 
century rationalists thought they had found the secret of never-ending progress. 


Respect for rational philosophy was largely derived from the successes and popularity of science. 
The surprising discoveries of astronomers produced a new view of the individual's place in the 
universe; in his law of gravitation, Newton supplied mathematical evidence for their perspective. 
His laws, along with the other laws of science, suggested that human reason operated effectively 
only when it was interpreting sensory experience. Material reality was accepted as the only 
reality. Therefore, the natural laws affecting human society were also considered as basically 
materialistic (Lewis 1992). So the Enlightenment challenged the absolute domination of the 
human body, mind, and spirit of human beings (Lewis 1992). 


From the evils of ‘despotism, feudalism, clericalism' the main people of the Revolution adapted 
the watchword of 'Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’, drawing on notions from the Philosophers and 
the Enlightenment. Many important documents of the Revolution (The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and Citizen of 1793, the short-lived French Constitution of 1791 and indirectly the 
Indian Constitution of 1950) owe debt to the enlightenment (ThinkQuest). Such a world-view 
that enlightenment definitely challenges the society to treat the Dalits with respect. Since 
enlightenment places the worth of human beings on his reason and not on their birth, it is easy to 
see how Dalits can benefit from such an attitude. 


4.4 THE IMPACT OF GLOBALISATION ON DALITS 


Globalisation is the new buzzword that has come to dominate the world since the nineties of the 
last century with the end of the cold war and the break-up of the former Soviet Union and the 
global trend towards the rolling ball. The frontiers of the state with increased reliance on the 
market economy and renewed faith in the private capital and resources, a process of structural 
adjustment spurred by the studies and influences of the World Bank and other International 
organisations have started in many of the developing countries. Also Globalisation has brought 
in new opportunities to developing countries. Greater access to developed country markets and 
technology transfer hold out promise improved productivity and higher living standard. But 
globalisation has also thrown up new challenges like growing inequality across and within 
nations, volatility in financial market and environmental deteriorations. Another negative aspect 
of globalisation is that a great majority of developing countries remain removed from the 
process. Till the nineties the process of globalisation of the Indian economy was constrained by 
the barriers to trade and investment liberalisation of trade, investment and financial flows 
initiated in the nineties has progressively lowered the barriers to competition and hastened the 
pace of globalisation, which is both economic and cultural. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Who were some of the pioneers of Enlightenment? 


4.5 ECONOMIC GLOBALISATION AND INDIA 


India opened up the economy in the early nineties following a major crisis that led by a foreign 
exchange crunch that dragged the economy close to defaulting on loans. The response was a slew 
of Domestic and external sector policy measures partly prompted by the immediate needs and 
partly by the demand of the multilateral organisations. The new policy regime radically pushed 
forward in favour of a more open and market oriented economy (Balakrishnan 2004). 


Major measures were initiated as a part of the liberalisation and globalisation strategy in the 
early nineties. It included scrapping of the industrial licensing regime, reduction in the number of 
areas reserved for the public sector, amendment of the monopolies and the restrictive trade 
practices act, start of the privatisation programme, reduction in tariff rates and change over to 
market determined exchange rates. 


Over the years there has been a steady liberalisation of the current account transactions, more 
and more sectors opened up for foreign direct investments and portfolio investments facilitating 
entry of foreign investors in telecom, roads, ports, airports, insurance and other major sectors. 


The liberalisation of the domestic economy and the increasing integration of India with the 
global economy have helped step up GDP growth rates, which picked up from 5.6% in 1990-91 
to a peak level of 77.8% in 1996-97. Growth rates have slowed down since the country has still 
been able to achieve 5-6% growth rate in three of the last six years. Though growth rates has 
slumped to the lowest level 4.3% in 2002-03 mainly because of the worst droughts in two 
decades the growth rates are expected to go up close to 70% in 2003-04. A Global comparison 
shows that India is now the fastest growing economy just after China. 


This is major improvement given that India is growth rate in the 1970's was very low at 3% and 
GDP growth in countries like Brazil, Indonesia, Korea, and Mexico was more than twice that of 
India. Though India's average annual growth rate almost doubled in the eighties to 5.9% it was 
still lower than the growth rate in China, Korea and Indonesia. The growth in GDP growth has 
helped improve India's global position. Consequently India's position in the global economy has 
improved from the gn position in 1991 to 4" place in 2001 (Balakrishnan 2004). 


Despite this progress, poverty remains one of the most serious international challenges we face. 
But the proportion of the world population living in poverty has been steadily declining and 
since 1980 the absolute number of poor people. 


In short, economic globalisation has intensified interdependence and competition between 
economies in the world market. This is reflected in Interdependence in regard to trading in goods 
and services and in movement of capital. As a result domestic economic developments are not 
determined entirely by domestic policies and market conditions. Rather, they are influenced by 
both domestic and international policies and economic conditions. Therefore, economic 
globalisation is a two-edged sword: while it is beneficial sometimes, it can also cause devastating 
harm, particularly to the Dalits. 


4.6 CULTURAL IMPACT OF GLOBALIZATION ON INDIA 

Democratic Spirit 

One of the positive significant features of globalisation is the spread of democratic ideas, not 
merely in the running of the state, but also in daily activities. In general the term “democracy,” 


refers to a method of group decision making characterized by a kind of equality among the 
participants at an essential stage of the collective decision making. Truly, democracy concerns 


collective decision making, by which decisions that are made for groups and that are binding on 
all the members of the group (Christiano 2006). 


The equality required by the definition of democracy may be more or less deep. It may be the 
mere formal equality of one-person one-vote in an election for representatives to an assembly 
where there is competition among candidates for the position. Or it may be more robust, 
including equality in the processes of deliberation and coalition building. “Democracy” may 
refer to any of these political arrangements. It may involve direct participation of the members of 
a society in deciding on the laws and policies of the society or it may involve the participation of 
those members in selecting representatives to make the decisions. 


Authority and equality are important in exercising democracy. It is assumed that failing to obey 
the decisions of a democratic assembly amounts to treating one's fellow citizens as inferiors. And 
this approach establishes the authority of democracy by claiming that the inequality involved in 
failing to obey the democratic assembly is the most important form of inequality. It is more 
important to treat persons as equals in political decision making on this account than it is to treat 
them as equals in the economic sphere. The idea is that citizens will disagree on how to treat 
each other as equals in the areas of substantive law and policy. It is the purpose of democracy to 
make decisions when these disagreements arise. Democracy realizes a kind of equality among 
persons that all can share allegiance to even when they disagree about many matters relating to 
substantive law and policy. Since democracy realizes equality in a highly public manner and 
publicity is a great and egalitarian value, the equality realized by democracy trumps other kinds 
of equality (Christiano 2006). 


The conception of democracy as grounded in public equality provides some reason to think that 
democratic equality must have some pre-eminence over other kinds of equality. The idea is that 
public equality is the most important form of equality and that democracy, as well as some other 
principles such as liberal rights, are unique realizations of public equality. The other forms of 
equality in play in substantive disputes about law and policy are ones about which people can 
have reasonable disagreements. So the principle of public equality requires that one treat others 
publicly as equals and democracy is necessary to doing this. Since public equality has superiority 
over other forms of equality, citizens have obligations to abide by the democratic process even if 
their favored conceptions of equality are passed by in the decision making process. 


Of course, there will be limits on what citizens must accept from a democratic assembly. And 
these limits, on the egalitarian account, must be understood as deriving from the fundamental 
value of equality. So, one might think that public equality also requires protection of liberal 
rights and perhaps even the provision of an economic minimum (Christiano 2006). 


Globalization as a cultural phenomenon, we welcome, not as an economic exploitation. Another 
related byproduct of globalization is respect and tolerance of others in their own uniqueness. 
This is especially applicable to religion, where every religion is respected and none is considered 
superior. So applying the principles of free market, each one is encouraged to choose the religion 
of his or her choice. Such an approach respects religious freedom of both religions as well as the 
individuals. 


4.7 EDUCATION FOR THE DALITS 


One factor, connected with scientific culture and globalisation, which benefits Dalits is 
education. Some of those who study development see education as a means of improving social 
welfare through economic means. Education expands the knowledge of possibility to poor 
individuals, and is often a necessary factor in providing incentive to escape poverty and social 
oppression. 


Development projects focused on increasing access to basic education, rather than ones that 
increase capital to improve current levels of education, ensure government is able to know that 
the benefits of these programs are experienced by all, rather than a select few. The rates of return 
for primary education exceed those of secondary and university levelled education. It is therefore 
of greater value for governments to focus first on increasing access to primary education before 
moving onto to increase levels of education. By focusing development on a human-capabilities 
approach, governments and aid organizations are able to increase the number of people with the 
fundamental skills of reading writing and arithmetic. Such skills allow individuals to 
communicate, argue, count, and problem solve so that they are able to become more aware and 
in control of their own lives. This allows them to better deal with problems in their everyday 
lives including taking a loan out from the bank, defending them in a court of law, escaping 
unhealthy personal relationships or avoiding jobs which would expose them to unsafe working 
conditions. Even the value of holding a basic education is in itself a frequently overlooked asset. 
Education has had an independent effect on life expectancy, increasing the age for educated 
individuals (Fraser 2010). 


Need for Dalit Education 


The 1991 census of India reported that Dalit communities were one of the least literate social 
groups in the country, with only 30% of Dalit children recognized to have basic reading and 
writing skills (Nambissan 1996). These high levels of illiteracy are a result of insufficient access 
to primary education. Reasons proposed for this low primary education rate amongst the Dalits 
have ranged from blaming family values to universal acceptance of social behaviour. In reality, it 
is a history of constant oppression and missing incentives that have been the reason why India’s 
lowest caste has struggled to take advantage of public education programs. 


For centuries, the Dalit population of India were forbidden from gaining access to education. 
Originally reserved for upper castes only, the denial of conventional education to Dalits was 
designed to prevent them from increasing their quality of life and to highlight caste divisions. 
Then, during the 1850s, the British began the long process of increasing the accessibility of 
education to all citizens on India (Fraser 2010). 


Signed in April of 1850, the Caste Disabilities Removal Act theoretically abolished all Indian 
laws which challenge the rights of those who are members of any caste or religion. This was the 
first step towards social equality within India. It was also the beginning of a series of attempts to 
increase accessibility to education for members of the Dalit caste. To coincide with the signing 
of the act, the Indian education system became accessible to every member of society. However, 
one hundred and sixty years after the Dalits were granted permission to attend schools, the 


primary education rates of the Dalit population compared to those of upper castes remain as low 
ever. 


A historical back-drop of mistreatment and class hierarchies has provided little incentive for the 
Dalits to pursue education. Throughout the 1800s and into the mid 1940s, conditions for Dalit 
children within the Indian education system were very poor. Due to discrimination from higher 
castes, the Dalits did not feel comfortable attending schools. Dalit children were required to sit 
outside the school, listening on the veranda while those in higher castes would be taught inside. 
Teachers, who refused to touch the Dalit children even with sticks, would throw bamboo canes 
as undeserved punishment while children of other castes were permitted to throw mud. The Dalit 
children, who knew retaliation would result only in increased abuse, would be essentially scared 
into not attending school. Of the limited number of Dalit children who were attending school, 
the majority were male; a trait which continues even today (Fraser 2010). 


The 1948 independence of India prompted an increase in responsibility for the government to 
promote the economic and educational interests of the lower castes and to protect the Dalits from 
social injustices and exploitations. The 1950s saw improvements in the number of schools being 
built in India, as well as the amount of money being allocated towards primary education 
programs. The efforts being put forward by the government lost momentum over the next few 
decades however, as the rate of primary schools being constructed slipped from 5.8% in the 
1960s, to 2.1% during the 1970s, and eventually down to only 1.3% through the 1980s 
(Nambissan 1996). This was complemented by a shift in funding from primary school education 
to middle school education. 


Between 1983 and 2000, improvements in access to education for all of India have been made, 
although the difference between education rates for Dalits, especially females, and those in 
higher castes remained constant. In the seventeen year period, enrolment rates for Dalit boys 
grew from only 47.7% to a meagre 63.25%. When compared to those males in upper castes, 
enrolments jumped from an already relatively impressive 73.22% to 82.92%. Even poorer results 
were observed when looking at the female Dalit enrolment rate, which inched from 15.72% to 
32.61%, when compared to their upper-caste counterparts whose enrolment climbed from 
43.56% to 59.15% (Desai & Kulkarni). The education gap can also be understood to translate 
through the entire schooling system, with the proportion of Dalit to non-Dalit success remaining 
at a constant low rate through primary, secondary, and post-secondary schooling. Although large 
improvements have been made to increase enrolment rates in India, statistics show that there has 
been little progress in decreasing the education gap between castes. 


Development Programs for Education 


When discussing methods which seek to improve enrolment rates, it is important to analyze 
which circumstances prevent Dalit children from attending school. A family’s financial situation 
plays a role in whether or not they are able to afford to send a child to school. This is a major 
contributor to low Dalit enrolment rates since Dalits have considerably lower incomes than those 
in upper castes, and therefore have a hard time paying the basic fees for education. Distance also 
plays a key role in determining a child’s ability to attend school. Because Dalit homes are often 
located outside of a village, it is more dangerous for Dalit children to travel to and from school 


by themselves without risking assault, sexual abuse or abduction. Moreover, teachers at the 
schools are often members of upper castes who set low expectations for the Dalit children and 
rarely seek to provide them with a positive learning environment. There are many factors that act 
as obstacles for Dalits attempting to gain a primary education, and which many development 
methods have attempted to overcome. 


The Indian Government has attempted many different strategies to help increase the incentive to 
receive education for Dalit children. Earlier strategies focused on finding ways to give Dalit 
children an education without exposing them to the harshness of upper castes. As time 
progressed and the caste system began to weaken in India, there was a greater shift towards 
equalizing society so as to provide safer and more positive learning environments. Since gaining 
its independence, the Indian government has continued to make progress on improving the 
quality of life for India’s lowest caste. 


Often, governments try to bring in international assistance in dealing with a national crisis like 
severely low primary enrolment rates. Prescribed to the Indian government by the World Bank, 
the District Primary Education Program (DPEP) was designed to increase primary enrolment 
rates within India. The goal of the program is to reduce differences in enrolment between gender 
and social standing to 5%, and to decrease the dropout rate to 10%. The DPEP receives the 
majority of its funding from the World Bank. It envisages the formation of local committees that 
oversee the hiring and management of Para-teachers. These Para-teachers are trained teachers 
hired by the DPEP program to fill growing vacancies in primary schools. They are hired on a 
short term basis but are offered extended terms as an incentive to perform well. They are a low- 
cost alternative to permanent teaching staff and their performance is often higher due to 
increased incentives (Fraser 2010). 


A smaller scale, and more capital based approach to development and increasing primary 
enrolment rates is the allocation of additional textbooks to a community. In developing countries, 
textbooks are often the only basis for a curriculum in a subject. If a school is not able to purchase 
its own textbooks, then knowledge resources will be limited. By increasing the amount of 
textbooks, development projects are attempting to increase the ability of schools to take in more 
students and they hope that additional resources so that performance in school will increase. 
Increasing access to text books has assisted in increasing the quality of education despite having 
little or no impact on enrolment rates. 


As Fraser (2010) reminds us, there have been many attempts over the past one hundred and fifty 
years to help increase the quality of life for the Dalits of India through development focused on 
enrolment in primary education. Education provides individuals with the means to increase their 
income and to engage in economic activities. In addition, it can help empower individuals to 
lobby for social change through political activism. The lack of incentives to pursue education for 
the Dalits of India can be traced back to a long history of mistreatment and oppression. Still 
occurring today, caste harassment makes teaching environments unstable for caste children, it 
places caste homes on the outskirts of towns so that children have greater distances to walk to 
school, and it economically suppresses the Dalits so that they are unable to pay for their 
children’s education. 
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Many suggestions, both traditional and modern, have arisen on how to go about resolving issues 
surrounding Dalit primary enrolment. Night classes and all-Dalit schools provided a safer 
learning environment for the Dalits, but did not address any issues of caste conflict. Twentieth 
century policies helped officially decrease some of the animosity and inequality between groups 
so that the Indian government could have a greater focus on national primary enrolment rates. 
Larger operations, including the DPEP cooperative project with The World Bank failed to 
resolve some of the grass-root issues which discouraged Dalits from attending school. Funding 
increasing supplies of textbooks to Indian schools do not address any of the core reasons as to 
why dalits are not attending school. Instead of increasing enrolment, additional textbooks only 
had an effect on increased performance levels. Providing free deworming medication at school 
has proven successful both in increasing the health of children which prevents absenteeism, and 
in increasing enrolment levels. Minor increases in incentives for Dalits to pursue primary 
education have been beneficial, but not sufficient in equalizing the enrolment gap between the 
Dalits and others. In order for significant progress to be made in increasing the primary 
enrolment rates of Dalit children, development organizations must continue to explore varying 
levels of incentives and pursue national social equality in India. 


English Education 

India is often touted as a “knowledge power.” The role of English education popularised by Lord 
Macaulay (1800-1859) has significantly contributed to the education of Indians in general and 
Dalits in particular. English education was introduced by the British with the twin purpose of 
impressing upon the natives the value of western thought and of preparing them for taking up 
jobs to assist in the administration of the country. The first protégés were Hindus and there 
developed a Hindu middle class (Rajesh Kochhar). Moreover, the Indian economy and culture of 
today is significantly influenced by the English that the British has introduced and which Indians 
have adopted. It is hoped that English will further contribution to the development of Dalits, 
since it acts as a means of getting out of their own culture and milieu. 


4.8 PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERATION 


For the Dalits a philosophy or way of life that promotes respect for human dignity and enhances 
over all liberation is worth pursuing. Such a philosophy can work miracles in the self-concept of 
Dalits and the larger Indian population. It may be easier to start our reflection on philosophy of 
liberation, based on “Liberation Theology,” a movement in the South America around 1950s, 
interpreting the Christian scriptures through the plight of the poor with Marxist principles. 
Slowly, Liberation Theology has moved from the poor peasants in South America to the poor 
blacks in North America. We now have Black Liberation Theology being preached in the black 
community. It is the same revolutionary, humanistic philosophy found in South American 
Liberation Theology and has no more claim for a scriptural basis than the South American model 
has. False doctrine is still false, no matter how it is dressed up or what fancy name is attached to 
it. In the same way that revolutionary fervour was stirred up in South America, Liberation 
Theology is now trying to stir up fervour among blacks in America. Coming to the Indian Dalit 
Christians, some of them have formulated a Dalit theology as a theological reflection rooted in 
the understanding that God is struggling with the Dalits for their liberation, that He is on their 
side. It seeks to instill a sense of pride in their identity. (Ambrose Pinto). 
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Since Liberation and Dalit Theologies can be applied only to Christian communities, some 
thinkers are focusing on evolving a Philosophy of Liberation, which may be applied all people, 
irrespective of religions. It stresses on the uniqueness and dignity of human beings, irrespective 
of their religious background. It also asserts that every social structure, including religion, can 
have a liberative or enslaving effects on us. It is up to us to discover the liberative potential and 
to reject the dehumanizing effects of social structures. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Which was the first step towards social equality in India? 


4.9 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have studied the impact of scientific culture (including enlightenment) and 
globalisation (democracy, education, etc.) on Dalits. 


4.10 KEY WORDS 


Globalisation: globalization is the tendency of businesses, technologies, or philosophies to 
spread throughout the world, or the process of making this happen. 

Enlightenment: A philosophical movement of the 18th century that emphasized the use of 
reason to criticise previously accepted doctrines and traditions and that brought about 
many humanitarian reforms. Closely connected to humanism and science. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Many religions have narratives, symbols, traditions, traditions, cultural practices and sacred 
histories that are intended to give meaning to human life. Morality and preferred form of life are 
derived from religious ideas. Unlike the traditions of creed, code, or cult systematically recorded 
and presented by the learned pundits of the religio-cultural elite of the Indian society (the so- 
called great traditions), the Dalits do not have the recorded traditions of their systems of belief 
and traditions of rituals (the so-called little traditions). Religion is also understood as a cultural 
system establishing symbols that relate humanity to deeper truths and values. Religious 
philosophy of the Dalit would begin with such a notion of religion as cultural system and religion 
as communitarian expression in the public sphere. 


Religious philosophy of the Dalits functions as a counter-symbolic factory whereby subaltern 
communities reject the hegemonic symbolic universe of the dominant caste communities and 
construct one of their own. Monotheistic import of the organised religions across the globe and 
especially of distant and transcendental of God may not be the essential component or the 
epicentre of the Dalit religious world. Being attuned to down-to-earth spirituality built upon 
material concreteness of here and now, Dalits are at home with the anthropomorphism of God. 
This understanding is rather closely vibrant with divine-human continuum of the Dalit 
experience of God. Contemplative stillness and interior composure constitute the dominant 
knowledge system based on literacy, transcendentalism, other worldly powers, one-way traffic of 
the grace, revelation, sabda pramana etc. For a Dalit religious philosophy, such hair splitting 
self-imposed arguments in defence of God or to provide sufficient reasons to justify the problem 
of evil on the pre-conceived idea that God is All-Good is not the primary crucial concern since 
these are ontologically pre-construed notions that sideline or misdirect social involvement and 
ethical regard/scrutiny of religion. 


Unit 1 gives a brief but comprehensive understanding of the complex reality of the belief 
systems and rituals of the Dalit religio-cultural world. It presents some initial glimpses into the 
world-views operative behind the cognitive axis (belief systems) and performative axis (ritual 
practices) in the Dalit world of religiosity 


Unit 2 explores into the religious understanding of the Dalits regarding the end of human life and 
the belief in the ancestors and life after death. Eschatology deals not with physical stuff but with 
non-physical. Dalit eschatology in its original sense is an antithesis to eschatology itself. It does 
believe in certain principles which are life giving and ultimate in life. Principles of equality, 
universal brotherhood and freedom of all irrespective of age, colour, sex, caste and other 
orientations are basic in Dalit eschatology which takes its inspiration not from the extra worldly 
life but very much in the here and now and which can bring meaning and happiness for all in the 
here and now. 


Unit 3 deals with Dalit understanding of ‘Religion’ and the impact of the world religions on the 
Dalits especially in the Indian context. Religion influences the cultural life of societies. Dalits are 
the people who have more attracted towards world religions than anybody else in the society. 
They are open to what is good, true and liberating to human society. 


Unit 4 enables us have a basic understanding of philosophy of religion or religious philosophy in 
order to differentiate it from Dalit Religious philosophy on the basis of the philosophical grounds 
and to have a comprehensive understanding of the characteristic features of Dalit Religious 
Philosophy. 


UNIT 1 DALIT BELIEF SYSTEMS AND RITUALS 
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1.0 Objectives 
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1.8 Access through Memory, Sacrifices and Rituals 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this Unit is to give a brief but comprehensive understanding of the 
complex reality of the belief systems and rituals of the Dalit religio-cultural world. It presents 
some initial glimpses into the world-views operative behind the cognitive axis (belief systems) 
and performative axis (ritual practices) in the Dalit world of religiosity, without claiming to be an 
exhaustive portrayal of the details. Further, it attempts at dwelling on the ways in which the 
‘Dalits’ encounter their ‘sacred’ places, persons, and objects in the process of seeking to undo 
the negativities and experiences and reinforce the dreams of a new world better than that of the 
present one. By the end of this Unit one could be expected to acquire understanding in the 
following manner: 

e To obtain a basic understanding of Dalits’ religious world amidst conflicts 

e To have some glimpses into their systems of belief 

e To take stock of the Dalit images of the divine 

e To journey with them with the memory of the order of orality 

e To know the significance of sacrifices and rituals for communicating with the divine 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


Dalit journey towards their new identities are often expressed through idioms of revolt against 
the domination and subordination. This expression marked by struggle and resistance pervades 
all dimensions of Dalit existence, including their religiosity. In order to break the hegemonic 
exclusion and degradation imposed on them, the Dalits evolve strategies to organize themselves. 
At a moment of history, they may appear to embrace the belief systems and rituals of the 
dominant. Nevertheless, at another moment of history, they might set aside the same. 
Interestingly, the Dalit ways of opting for temporary or permanent inclusion or exclusion of the 
Great Traditions have the ultimate agenda of building a larger human community with a sense of 
egalitarianism. This is how Dalits tend to handle their own symbolic world with the spirit of an 
upsurge of self-assertion as against the elitist expectation of uncritical assimilation of their 
casteist values. 


1.2 RELIGIOUS WORLD AMIDST CONFLICTS 


The Dalit agenda for integral liberation does not merely attempt at mobilization for acquisition of 
resources and power. Along with the above, it predominantly addresses the question of basic 
identity as dignified co-humans with others both as individuals and a people. And hence, any 
Dalit discourse, mild or articulate, in the last analysis, seeks to project an inclusive ideology. In 
their on-going struggle for annihilating caste-system and gaining their human dignity, the Dalits 
are relentlessly optimistic in building a new human family in which there will be no trace of any 
discriminatory hierarchical consciousness. 


With regard to the expression of self-identity and self-assertion of the Dalits, one cannot expect 
uniformity. The religio-cultural sensibilities of Dalits are not a package but a process of an 
acquired and constructed system of collective self-representation. They are communicated by 
means of multivalent symbols held together in a loosely organised pattern, which have 
emotional, ethical, communicative and resistive dimensions of the Dalits with other humans and 
the deities. 


At the symbolic level, there is a wide spectrum of Dalit responses to their oppression with the 
process of Sanskritisation on one extreme and of an outright de-Hinduisation on the other. At the 
secular level, the great personality of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar seems to have captured the collective 
Dalit imagination as their liberative symbol especially in the recent past. And further, the native 
cultural expressions of Dalits like Parayattam (dance with drums), which has been associated 
only with funeral and hence dismissed as inauspicious by the elite in the casteist society, is now 
acclaimed by Dalits as the enthusing mode of celebration of life during their gatherings or 
festivals. 


1.3 BELIEF SYSTEMS OF DALIT WORLD 


The context which creates the consciousness is the socio-cultural location. It creates the 
meaning-generating symbolic world. Dalit location is a complex hybrid of intertextual worlds. 
They are comprised of textures interwoven with traditions oral, written, celluloid, and electronic. 
One could have some glimpses into them through the patterns of their spontaneous stories, 
linguistic expressions, body-language, ritual practices and aesthetic options. Their inner world, 
as a ‘unified mix-up’, is constantly in the making with multiple processes of interactions between 
identities imposed from outside and emerging from within. The constant interplay between intra- 
subjective and inter-subjective aspects of their life and between the explicit and implicit 
dimensions of their conflicting consciousness makes the interpretation of the Dalit religious 
expressions all the more a challenging task. 


Before grappling with practices of belief systems and rituals of the Dalits, their experience of 
marginalization and assertion are presented as follows: 
e segregation of the living locations and burial grounds 
e step motherly treatment meted out to them regarding their dignified participation in 
public events, social activities, community worship, or governing institutions 
e denial of equal rights in marriage or burial ceremonies and car procession of festivals 


e indifference and even opposition towards promotion of vocations to dignified services at 
the civil level and sacred premises of the worshipping places 
e continuing the tradition of endogamy perpetuating the caste systems 
By and large, these regular patterns of elbowing out Dalits from the mainline society is taken for 
granted as the habitual cultural praxis by the caste-minded people with their socio-economic 
powers operative in their respective locations. 


1.4 PROBLEM OF EVIL: DALIT PERSPECTIVE 


As the victims of the shameful practice of untouchability, the Dalits are subjected to lots of 
suffering as indicated below. 

e The damage of human dignity with arbitrary attribution of permanent pollution as 
untouchables due to the practice of caste hierarchy. 

e The contradiction between being wanted as menial executives and unwanted as people 
with equal footing. 

e The inner conflicts between the personal desire for equal placement with others and the 
impersonal duty of being reduced to be lesser humans in the socio-political ladders. 

e Conflicting expressions of the explicit consciousness (immediate agenda of survival) and 
the implicit consciousness (sustaining passion for collective human identity). 

e When the achieved status is ridiculed and camouflaged by attributed inferior status. 

e When multiple forms of day-to-day socio-psychological and politico-physiological 
violence are trivialized by routinization, naturalization or even legitimization by the 
media, bureaucracy or judiciary. 

e The vicious cycle of behaviour due to depression or self-hatred resulting in fear of 
alienation and punishment. 

e Ever carrying the heavy burden of initiating the painful process of reconciliation, at least 
for the short-term political alliances, with the anti-Dalit forces which are just above in the 
social pyramid of caste hierarchy. 

e When Dalit ethical sensibilities are thrown overboard as eccentric claims for any 
regional, national or international discourse. 


While scanning through all these sources, we realize that these sufferings are not inflicted by the 
Dalits upon themselves. And hence the classical ways of approaching the problem of evil 
(suffering) cannot be adequate while dealing with Dalit suffering. 


1.5 PRAGMATIC AND CONSTRUCTIVE RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


Religious energies possess the capacity to function as a counter-symbolic factory whereby 
subaltern communities like Dalits reject the hegemonic symbolic universe of the dominant caste 
communities and construct one of their own. The act of constructing their own symbolic world- 
view in the face of severe domination becomes the basis of hope, not just for their resistance but, 
more importantly, for the working out of their own assertive power. 


In response to the tyranny of the systematic and effective marginalization by the sacred tradition 
of the elite in the caste system, the Dalits create their pragmatic and constructive counter- 
symbols, in order to uphold the values of protection of life, production for livelihood and 


procreation of new life. These aspects of protection (drum, goddesses protecting the boundaries), 
production (the Mulaippari, Pongal, plough — as in Tamil Dalit tradition) and procreation (rituals 
related to puberty, child-birth, post-natal ceremonies) are passionately attended to even by the 
most wretched atleast in a small scale in simple forms. 


These primordial symbols signifying protection, production and procreation are still embedded in 
the substratum of Dalit consciousness irrespective of the osmosis of cultural elements shared 
with the dominant. For instance, in the realm of Dalit symbolic world “the drum” symbolizes the 
mediating and empowering presence of the divine. In spite of the process of denigration, 
defamation and vilification of the Dalit drum by the non-Dalits down the centuries, the very 
drum seems to be the foundational symbol of sustenance, nurture and empowerment of the 
Dalits. And the audible nature of the music of the drum is capable of piercing through the 
borderline of purity-pollution. While the caste elite could control the aspects of touch and sight 
by reducing the Dalits as untouchable and “unseeable,” the audibility of the drum-beat cannot be 
controlled by them. And it is this audibility of the drumbeaters, that poses the challenge to those 
who live by Sruti (what is heard). Being deprived even of the possibility of hearing these sacred 
traditions being recited, the Dalits do create their own Sruti through their drum beat and continue 
to cheerfully dance to its tune even during the funeral processions. 


Contemplative stillness and interior composure constitute the dominant knowledge system based 
on literacy, transcendentalism, other worldly powers, one-way traffic of the grace, revelation, 
sabda pramana etc. These may not be the mainline categories in Dalit celebration of life. Rather 
differential and disadvantaged historical memories of the collective Dalit consciousness will be 
the platform upon which their mythologies are constructed. What matters here, then, is insight 
rather than instruction, bodily site than ideational site, action than reflection. 


Word-based concepts, texts or discourses may not occupy the matrix of Dalit festivities in which 
inter-subjective communication of meaning occurs. It occurs through the ‘performative 
language’ originated from the roots of ‘the whole being’ of the Dalits involving the personal 
autonomy, self-definition, and power operative in a full swing especially during the luminal 
elevation. Discursive aspects of language may not fit in here. 


The particularity and elasticity of oral culture along with the native ritual components allows 
them to present themselves through maximum use of the available space (geographical, political 
or social) with energetic kinaesthetic gestures upon the bodily site during the festivals. In other 
words, it is the power discourse seeking to publicize the hidden or suppressed conflicts between 
the activated ‘popular authority’ and the existing traditional authority. It is done consciously or 
unconsciously by creating disorderliness vociferously manifest (through the power of ‘voice’) in 
view of self-empowerment. And Dalit festivities are predominantly oppositional in their 
expressions, and pro-active in promoting equality. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) How do we understand the ‘Conflicting Consciousness’ of the Dalits? 


1.6 RELIGIOUS WORLD IN DAILY LIFE 


Dalit worship is at once iconic as well as “a-iconic. Though originally ‘a-iconic,’ they 
incorporated the iconic ethos into their cult, because of close proximity with the caste society 
coloured by the brahminic temple-centred outlook. That is why the depiction of the gods and 
goddesses in the worship places solely owned by the Dalit communities could be the unseasoned 
raw stones with no roof upon them or the well-made sculptures made out of mud or other cheap 
materials. The metallic icons with their exorbitant costs-productive and maintenance- may not 
suit to the slender budgets of the Dalit communities. The pouring out of costly materials like 
milk, honey, fruit-mixture (panchamirtham - Tamil) is not the standard practice prevalent among 
the Dalits 


The decorations of the deities, both within the make-shift mini temples or in the car (ther — 
Tamil) are, by and large, of the natural (leaves and flowers) and inexpensive materials (plastic 
pieces or paper bits). Dazzling colours for these materials are preferably chosen for arresting the 
attention of the eyes. 


By and large, the Dalit festivals are marked with noisy atmosphere. The movements of the divine 
cannot be dissociated from animated boisterous blare of noise. The absolute erupts into the 
universe as a roaring noise and the drumming rhythm rending the air with thunderous clamour. 
The legitimate pride and the hidden shame as well latently operative so far in the unconscious 
become ferociously revealed during such luminal experiences, obviously through the medium of 
human body. It is, as it were, the harmonious rhythm of the whole universe has been thrown out 
of gear on the verge of becoming an irretrievable disorder. It could be an amalgam of 
uncontrollable emotions like astonishment, disorientation, fright and inevitably desire too. 


The duality experienced due to imposed social stigma (social death Vs human dignity) is sought 
to be resolved through the roars of such divine cries. On the plane of the religious rituals there 
may be an ambiguity whether they might emerge victorious or not. But these assertive cries of 
the divine roar become the soteriological vehicle insofar as they enable the eruption of the hope 
of a new life of equality as the dignified co-human with others. 


Prophetic oracles construed as the enunciation of God’s will through the medium of possessed 
humans is a celebrated aspect of Dalit religio-cultural world. Such oracles (kuri sollurathu or 
saamiaattam) are actively found for authoritatively addressing the situation of personal 
deprivation or societal need. Prophetic defiance of the imposed order of the rulers is the 


endearing theme attuned to the Dalit culture of disobedience to caste norms. When the elite, be it 
from within or outside of the Jewish world, is admonished in the prophetic texts for the excesses 
committed against the disempowered, the Dalit self-assertion is reinvigorated. When oracles of 
consolations are addressed they regain their composure in order to encounter the inimical world 
with confidence and courage. 


Dalit religiosity has to be traced to their folk religious practices. Their religions are naturalistic, 
spontaneously materialistic and they are non-institutionalised. They are the symbolic treasure 
houses of the sufferings and joys of those people. They are the wailing walls of the people as 
well as the gorilla-war pits of the people. They are the local utopias of the people. 


When Dalits encounter the apocalyptic narratives of direct divine intervention of God to protect 
the good and punish the evil, they are quite much enthused to vibrate with them. The only way- 
out for the hapless disempowered from the multiple forms of repression by the ruling elite is 
through the apocalyptic irruption. Abounding in rich symbolism, the wounded psyche of the 
victims seek to subvert or reject the existing order imposed on them while continuing to project 
and dream an alternative order in its place. The mega colonial or caste powers would be opposed 
by the powerless even within the limited political space. In other words, the apocalyptic visions 
are the weapons of the weak against the dominant forces. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the differences between the religious world of Dalits and the dominant classical 
traditions? 


1.7 IMAGING THE DIVINE 


The native Dalit religiosity, by and large, revolves around the down-to-earth deities. They could 
be broadly classified under the categories following categories: Mother Goddesses, Memory 
Stones for the Martyred leaders, Memory of the Dead among the Kinsfolk. 


The leisurely class of people alienated from the culture of daily manual work tend to construct 
their religious culture with the heavenly myths as the epicentre. The nomadic people may not 
have the agrarian sensibilities as part of their religious universe. But the Dalits, by and large, 
though reduced to be landless migrants, are closely attuned to the religio-cultural sensibilities of 


the agrarian culture. Their experience of divinity could be characterized as the agrarian pluralism 
of deities from the anthropological roots. These deities emerge from the humans as a continuum. 
When immanent here-and-now is the hall-mark of Dalit deities, the transcendental otherness is 
the overriding trait of those who are not in direct touch with manual labour. The agricultural 
symbolism (the Earth-related world) marks Dalit worship; whereas the desert symbolism (the 
Heaven-related world) marks the worship of other people. 


In the Dalit world, the mother goddesses play a vital and indispensable role in their battered 
human consciousness. But on the other hand, the feminine face of God in the organised religions 
practised by the caste-minded elite is either subjugated to the male gods or regrettably relegated. 
Even those organised religions celebrating the symbols of fertility and mother goddesses tend to 
undermine such symbols with the superiority of the male gods. The autonomy of the female 
goddesses free from the grip of the control of the male gods could be one of the major items in 
the Dalit religio-cultural world. 


The image of the deity as belonging to the family (kula dheivam) or an ethnic group of people 
(namma saami) evokes positive response from Dalits. They are at home with the image of the 
Protector-God (kaaval deivam) and Powerful God with expression of wrath (kaliamman). The 
god of mobility (temporary icon under the tree) is more endearing to them than the god of 
stability (permanent icon within Temple). While the former represents the on-going solidarity of 
the deity as living with them, the latter evokes in them the sense of alienation from such a deity 
already domesticated by the caste ideology. 


Being attuned to down-to-earth spirituality built upon material concreteness of here and now, 
Dalits are at home with the anthropomorphism of God. This understanding is rather closely 
vibrant with divine-human continuum of the Dalit experience of God. Monotheistic import of the 
organised religions across the globe and especially of distant and transcendental of God may not 
be the essential component or the epicentre of the Dalit religious world. At the same time, Dalit 
world is not against the One and the Only Righteous God to arbitrate immediate justice to the 
last and the least of the humanity thrown to the periphery. There is a sense of repulsion with 
regard to stipulations related to purity and pollution of some of the religious traditions. There is 
an element of Dalit aversion towards elaborate ritual prescriptions for individual and collective 
worship. Long narratives with minute details and stories with dramatic turns of events attract the 
Dalit listener/ reader more effectively than the prolonged discourses with monotonous formulaic 
enumeration of codes or sayings. 


The stories of promise-and-fulfilment in the discourses between the devotees and deities strike a 
concordant note with their perennial act of hopeful expectation of a promising future. When the 
religious stories portray the fulfillment of the humanly impossible things in the far or near future 
by God’s direct or indirect intervention, the hope-generating mechanism within the Dalit psyche 
and their collective consciousness is revived with new enthusiasm. The fulfillment quotations, 
nostalgic reminiscences of the past victory or the painful memory of any defeat or triumph in any 
religio-cultural stories create a sense of solidarity when the Dalits encounter them. As a people 
deprived of land ownership, Dalits actively vibrate with the themes and religious narratives 
related to the acquisition of land. The figurative language of prophetic poets and the parabolic 
and anecdotal modes of religious stories forcefully rivet their attention. That is why, many stories 


eyed through the lens of the Dalits come out with new perspectives different from the traditional 
ones. 


18 ACCESS THROUGH MEMORY, SACRIFICES AND RITUALS 


Many of the Dalits who had been murdered while protecting the village or for defying imposed 
casteist norms have been eventually deified (kolayil udita deivangal). They are represented 
through the symbols of formless stones, sandy mounds, tree or metal spear or statues. Such 
symbols are made of easily available materials mud, limestone, mortar, cement etc. By and large, 
these statues holding the rustic weapons are portrayed with the energetic postures and brisk 
expressions of wrath. Tranquil postures in deep contemplation or slumber are not part of the 
mainstream deities of Dalits. 


The respect paid to the dead is quite profound in the Dalit world. The food consumed or the 
materials used by the dead ones are specially offered to the dead ones on their graveyard. 
Interestingly each event of remembering the dead is marked with the collective meal in memory 
of them. Memory and meal are the inseparables from the Dalit world. The aspect of collectively 
shared meal is the hallmark of the practices of animal sacrifice. The communitarian meal in 
memory of the dead who was killed as the martyr for having had the fellowship meal with the so- 
called polluted ones is also in tune with the Dalit sensibility. 


The following are some of the notable features in the worship patterns of the Dalits: offering of 
the replica symbols (of the members of the body) made of some costly or cheap metals tonsuring 
of the head, moving towards the sacred spots on kneels, walking with burning candles or oil 
lamps in deep devotion, offer of coconut sapling, sacrificing goats whose thigh portion is offered 
to the deity or priests, and other portions for feeding a large number of people, offer of brooms 
for acquiring protection from the onslaught of epidemics, carrying bow shaped burden on the 
shoulders (kavadi)), carrying milk containers on the head (palkudam), piercing of the tongue 
with sharp lance (alagu), pulling the sacred cart by hooks pierced into the skin of pilgrims 
(padukalam), the walking pilgrimage undertaken on sacred months (padayatra), and carrying on 
the head the small baggage of materials required for the rituals at the shrine. 


Dalit world counts the animal sacrifice to their gods as religiously significant. In the sacrificial 
context, the blood itself is a symbol of fertility and multiplication that the people anticipate and 
cherish in their life. The sacrificial blood mediates the people with their deities. It is a covenant 
and a performed agreement between the people and the deities. By performing a sacrifice, the 
people compel the deities to pledge welfare for them. The functions of sacrificial blood are 
multifarious as contracting covenant, atonement, expiation, reconciliation between parties 
involved. Both in the worlds of Dalits and the Bible, the body of the sacrificial victim divested of 
its blood are shared as a communitarian meal. Though burnt offerings were accepted by the 
Israelites as well as elite Brahminic prescriptions (yajna in which animals, cereals, ghee or sarees 
are sacrificed in fire), they are rejected by Dalits as the unproductive desecration and 
unpardonable wastage. 


The expectations from, perceptions on and interior movements during the pilgrimages of the 
Dalits to the shrines are quite complex with the constant interplay of multiple variables seem to 
be the admixture of the following aspects as indicated below: 


endearment to the divine 

persuading the divine for certain favours 

act of fulfilment of the promise made to the divine 

fear of possible divine wrath for not fulfilling the same promise 

addiction to tradition 

participation in a social event 

thrill of undertaking a spiritual journey 

joining the world of people at large away from the local situation of oppression 

escape into a different world which creates a temporary anonymity for hiding the existing 
situation of anguish 

outlet for bent up, unresolved and accumulated emotional baggage 

substitute to fill in the inner vacuum created by imposed humiliation or disappointment 
acquisition of a sense of equality with other pilgrims irrespective of their case or status 
new status symbol by aping the spiritual practices of the dominant caste 

assertion in terms of following their own religious practices different from or independent 
of those religious practices of the dominant 

weapon for instilling fear of their own divine in the minds of the oppressors 

expressive ways of tackling imposed inferiority or low self-image through the means of 
rigorous penance or easy-going practices 

scrupulous moralistic outlook 

reprioritising ethical choices 

stepping up the dignity of the self and family 

disciplining oneself from drinking, smoking, or extra marital affairs 

breaking the code of conduct expected of the pilgrims either deliberately or inadvertently 
entertainment with an all-out abandon with individual inebriation or community 
celebration with overeating and drinking 

excessive bodily expressions with colourful costumes, high decibels with noisy duels 
with emotional outbursts 

punishing both the body and the inner world 

deterrent to evil tendencies and sins 

prevention of committing a pattern of sins 

purification and exploration 

exemplary acts for the edification of others 

corrective measure towards rehabilitation 

restoration back to mainstream of society 


Shrines and pilgrimages evoke the inner world of imagination of the Dalits as sites of religious 
aesthetics. Mere propositions on aesthetic objects or acts especially in the religious realm do not 
evoke active and activated response especially from them. But performances in the body evoke a 
lot in terms of chain of further acts. For the body or mind to be in a position of eliciting an effect, 
power, or capability from any other sources (venerable object, sacred place, holy person), it must 
manifest itself in a particular concrete way, which then becomes the triggering point or moment. 
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This can only be done through the appropriate aesthetic performance. It is not what the object 
'says' or 'expresses' by itself is the key issue here. But what it does and what forms of action and 
social relations the object elicits is significant here. And hence from the point of view of 
aesthetic fulfilment in the religious realm, we could identify some of the internal factors which 
seem to determine the various levels of contentment among the Dalits. They are indicated in the 
illustration below: 


Liminal excitement of Participation in the wider Favours from the 
being transposed to space of society at least divine with or without 
and placed with the temporarily forgetting the personal gifts or 
divine in the sacred multifarious repression 


offerings 


Ritual Performances in 
relation to Holy Places, 
Persons, and Objects 


In-depth discovery Personal or social 
through bodily reparation and 


= pain as repentance through 
exploration into new penitential acts 


alternatives 


performances as the 
modes of creating 
confidence and 
assertion 


The above aspects, though not exhaustive, seem to be at play when the Dalits perform their 
rituals in relation to the holy places, persons, and objects. One cannot lose sight of the vital 
aspect of the interior processing of the negativities and deprivations experienced in their day-to- 
day life in the religio-cultural representations. Simultaneously the dreams and visions of the new 
possibilities of life better than the existing one are also part of their prayers, articulate and 
inarticulate, addressed to their deities in the course of such ritual practices. 


Through all these religio-cultural cognition and performance, Dalits are struggling to do away 
with the existing sad states of affairs in constructing a new world order ensuring personal dignity 
to be celebrated with all other humans as sisters and brothers. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) Comment on Dalit images of the divine. 
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2) What are the affective and emotive aspects of Dalit rituals? 


1.9 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have tried to offer some glimpses into the world of Dalit belief system and rituals. 
Dalit journey towards their new identities are often expressed through idioms of revolt against 
the domination and subordination. This expression marked by struggle and resistance pervades 
all dimensions of Dalit existence, including their religiosity. When the minority but dominant 
elite pontificate themselves as associated with the holy living cow, the Dalits are indiscriminately 
associated with the dead polluting cow. The awareness about the ‘contradictory consciousness’ 
of the Dalits alerts us to be rather less enthusiastic in conceptually understanding reality as the 
infra-structure (economy and power) above which the superstructure (culture and religion) is 
built. In spite of the fact that the religion could be also the ideological construct hiding the 
exploitative nature of the structures, the dimension of the agency of the Dalits in the realm of 
religion-making cannot be ignored. 


1.10 KEY WORDS 


Conflict consciousness: an implicit and dormant dalit consciousness that unites them with other 
co-dalits in the practical transformation of the real world. 


Dalit religiosity: the act of constructing their own symbolic world-view on the basis of hope. 
Affective dimensions of dalit rituals: Luminal excitement of being transposed to & placed with 
the divine in the sacred, in-depth discovery through bodily performances as the modes of 
creating confidence and assertion. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit explores into the religious understanding of the Dalits regarding the end of human life 
and the belief in the ancestors and life after death. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Eschatology is that branch of philosophy or theology which deals with metaphysics. It is about 
that stuff which comes after physical entities. This means that it deals not with physical stuff but 
with non-physical or spiritual stuff. It can be understood as after physical substance or beyond 
physical substance. Hence the branch of eschatology has its logic and meaning only in the 
acceptance of the spiritual matters that is understood as life or reality existing after the death of 
the physical entity. 


2.2 ESCHATOLOGY: NOTIONAL CLARIFICATION 


Eschatology is derived from the Greek word, eschatos/eschate /eschaton meaning “last” and 
‘logy’ meaning “the study of”. This is first used in English around 1550. It is part of theology, 
philosophy and futurology. It is concerned with what are believed to be the final events in 
history, the ultimate destiny of humanity. It is concerned with the four last things: death, 
judgement, heaven, and hell. In mystical phraseology it refers metaphorically to the end of 
ordinary reality and reunion with the Divine. In the common parlance and understanding, 
transition from one age to another is often the subject of eschatological discussion. So, instead of 
"the end of the world" we may speak of "the end of the age" and be referring to the end of "life 
as we know it" and the beginning of a new reality. Indeed, most apocalyptic literature do not deal 
with the "end of time" but rather with the end of a certain period of time, the end of life as it is 
now, and the beginning of a new period of time. It is usually a crisis that brings an end to current 
reality and ushers in a new way of living / thinking / being. This crisis may take the form of the 


intervention of a deity in history, a war, a change in the environment or the reaching of a new 
level of consciousness. If a better world results, we say it is "utopian". If a worse, it is 
"dystopian." Eschatologies vary as to their degree of optimism or pessimism about the future 
(indeed, the same future may be utopian for some and dystopic for others - "heaven and hell" for 
example). Most modern eschatology and apocalypticism, both religious and secular, involves the 
violent disruption or destruction of the world, whereas Christian and Jewish eschatologies view 
the end times as the consummation or perfection of God's creation of the world. For example, 
according to ancient Hebrew belief, life takes a linear (and not cyclical) path; the world began 
with God and is constantly headed toward God’s final goal for creation. 


2.3 BASIS FOR DALIT ESCHATOLOGY 


Egalitarian community 

Dalits are those people who have been differentiated and discriminated by the caste system 
which, was introduced by the Aryans who invaded India in the third millennium BC. When the 
Aryans invaded India, they did not come as tabularasa, i.e. without any religious and 
philosophical background. They came with their own religious system and philosophical 
purports which were squarely opposed to the philosophical thoughts of the people who were 
originally living in the sub-continent. The belief system which originated in the land among its 
people was basically egalitarian, communitarian and this worldly which also reflected their 
lifestyle. The people who came to occupy the land found that theirs was very different from that 
of the original thought pattern here. As a result, the invaders tried to impose their religious faith 
and social system upon the people and divide the society into high and low so as to profit by that 
social system. This meant the enslavement of the local people for the menial works for the 
invaders. The otherwise egalitarian local communities who opposed the invaders’ faith and belief 
system are the people who are today called the Dalits. They never accepted their religion, their 
philosophy and their social arrangement. Though most of the philosophical thoughts that the 
original people of the land owned were destroyed purposely by the Aryan colonizers, there are 
evidence of those philosophical treatises in some form or other very scantily and sparsely. The 
people who owned that philosophical system and opposed the other system to come into their life 
are the Dalits who have been co-opted into many religious, philosophical orientations today. 


This-worldly Assertion 

Dalit eschatology is the combination and even the summation of many philosophical and 
theological renderings which came into existence at different times as a revolt to brahminic and 
late on hindu philosophical and religious teachings about life after death, spirituality, prayer and 
many other social teachings in the name of religion and philosophy. Of the system that was 
prevailing among the local people who lived in this country before the Aryan colonization, 
Carvaka philosophy is said to be the most ancient school of thought. Certain Brihaspati is said to 
be the author of Carvaka philosophy. According to Carvaka Philosophy, “there is no God, no 
heaven, no hell; there is no such thing called atman. One does not and cannot perceive the atman, 
and one cannot establish its existence with help of inference, because inference is not a valid 
source of knowledge. 


Matter is real 


The Carvakas state that consciousness is not due to the atman. When a man/woman dies, his/her 
consciousness goes away and one cannot prove that it vanishes and exists somewhere else. Being 
conscious is a peculiar quality of the living human body. It can keep back the consciousness so 
long as the physical parts are healthy and stay together in a certain form. Consciousness thus is 
an emergent quality of the physical parts coming together in specific proportions. For example, 
when yeast is blended with certain juices, they turn into wine. Therefore according to Carvaka 
metaphysics, life also is only a new configuration of matter. Nothing but matter is real. 
Therefore, the atman or self-awareness is only the physical body with a new emerging quality. 


There is no spirit 

The Carvaka metaphysics speak of the mind (manas), which is different from the atman. But the 
Carvakas appear to think of mind as the consciousness in its knowing function, which of course 
is not separate from the body. The body together with its consciousness is the atman and 
consciousness in its experiencing function is the mind. Mind knows the external world through 
the senses. According to the Carvaka metaphysics, it does not consist of five elements. Earth, 
water, fire, air, and ether are the usual five elements corresponding to the qualities smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound, and also corresponding to the five sense organs, nose, tongue, eye, 
touch and ear. Excepting ether, the first four elements are perceivable elements that are 
perceivable are real; elements that are inferable are not real according to Carvakas as inference is 
not a valid source of knowledge. Hence the Carvakas deny the reality of ether. The other four 
elements make up the world. They consist of tiny particles. The particles accepted by the 
Carvakas are visible particles; they could not accept the reality of anything that could not be 
comprehended with the senses. 


There is no external cause 


Carvaka metaphysics are of the faith that there is no external cause for the four elements coming 
together and obtaining the qualities of life and consciousness. It is their inherent quality to come 
together and to have those qualities. However, one cannot generalize on this process and 
establish a law that, whenever these four elements come together in certain ratio, life and 
consciousness will emerge. The elements may alter their nature anytime. One cannot, therefore, 
say that Nature comprises some eternal laws. Every event is a probability, and if it develops into 
something, then it develops according to its own peculiar nature. 


Indian Materialism 

Though Indian Materialism is as old as the Vedas, or even earlier to Vedas, they became very 
prominent and pronounced during the time of the Vedas as the Vedic philosophy came as a blow 
to the life and beliefs of the people. The first thing is that the Vedic gods were thirsty after 
power, prominence, food, money and everything that the world craves for. And secondly, they 
had innumerable gods and goddesses for whom the Vedic priests were doing oblations 
throughout the year and demanded food, money, drinks, and other material goods which 
ultimately went into the bellies of the priests. For example, Rig Vedic gods were treated like 
human beings and bribed with good food and drinks, through sacrificial oblations. That is where 
the Materialists, also known as sceptics who asked, which gods should we propitiate with 
oblations? (kasmai devaya havisha vidhema?), implying thereby there are innumerable gods that 
they cause confusion. 


Another dimension of the fury of the people was that the Vedic priests started bantering mantras 
and slogas which nobody understood, sometime even the priests themselves who recite them as 
we see even today. Hence the recitation of mantras to Vedic gods was compared to croaking of 
frogs in Manduka sukta. As a result, the Lokayatas were accused of jugglery of words 
(vitandavada), and not highly respected because they challenged the authority of Vedas and 
connected rituals. In fact, Charvak though a sage, is referred to as a demon. Thus, those who 
denied the authority of the Vedas were dubbed as "heretics". Others who took the view that 
nothing really existed except thought and that reality was only a void were described as 
"Nihilists". 


Naturalism 

As happened in ancient Greece, so in India also the human intellect tried to probe and understand 
nature. It gave birth to philosophy. Since the attempt was to understand and explain natural 
phenomena, philosophical thought was materialism. So philosophy in India started as 
materialism. It was called Swabhava vada (naturalism). The Vedas and early Upanishads refer 
to Swabhava vada and its concepts. The latter rejected the Gods of natural religion and the 
dominance of the priests, which were the products of the Vedas. For them, perception could be 
the sole source of knowledge. It must be, however, clarified that the references to Swabhava 
vada and its doctrines censured the Vedas, and the early Upanishads were made only for the 
purpose of refuting them. It is ironical that while refutations are available, the doctrines which 
were refuted have disappeared. The cause for such disappearance can be easily deducted. 


2.4 MATERIALIST FEATURES OF DALIT ESCHATOLOGY 


Today one can argue that there cannot be, strictly speaking, dalit eschatology since there is 
nothing called Dalit religion or also argue that Dalits are spread out into all religions like 
Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Sikhism and many more. What we need to derive as 
Dalit eschatology is the original revolt against the philosophical and theological systems that 
were imposed upon them. From this background, today Hinduism, Christianity, Islam can be 
classified as anti-Dalit and their eschatology is against the nature of Dalit eschatology. On the 
other hand, what system (Materialism, Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism) opposed the onslaught 
of Dalit way of life and world view can be classified as the essence of Dalit Eschatology. From 
that point of view, we need to see the important purports of these schools and their understanding 
on eschatology. It is a system of philosophy that considers only facts established by the nature of 
the matter. It believes in the physical world. It attaches prime importance to the individual and 
his comforts. It denies existence of god and supernaturalism. Kamat Jyotsna scanning through 
different anti-brahminic and philosophical sources like Carvaka philosophy, Buddhism,, Jainism, 
Sikhism, and other forms of Naturalism, arrives at the following areas which could be 
paraphrased as Dalit eschatology. 


God is non-existent: According to Carvaka, there is no God who is said to have created the 
universe. The universe came to be by natural phenomenon and it has been there from time 
immemorial. Hence there is no God who is the cause of the universe. 

There is no pre-existence or after-life: Since there is no primal cause for the existing world and 
all that is in it, there is also no pre-existence of life and also there is no after-life. This two imply 


that there is a primal cause or the prime mover of the universe. Since that has been rejected by 
the materialists, they also don’t believe in the life before and life after. 

There is no such thing as salvation (moksha); death itself is salvation: Life of individuals 
comes to an end once they die. Everything starts with this world and ends in this world itself. 
Hence there is no question of salvation or bondage. Everything happens right on this earth. As 
such, death is the cessation of all activities, animated or imagined. Everything stops with this 
world and with this life. There is no moksha/eternal bliss/heaven or naraga/eternal 
condemnation/hell. 

Happiness is the main purpose of life: There is no purpose of living in this world other than 
living happily and meaningfully in this world. Meaningfulness (friendly, brotherly and leading 
just life) is the only happiness. And if that is present, there is no need for heaven or hell. Hence 
the human is called for to live a happy and meaningful life in this world and that is all. 

The wise should seek happiness with productive work: Happiness comes through productive 
and meaningful life. Productivity is the art of living as it helps others also live in this world. 
People who are not productive but spend their time in chanting, officiating gods and goddesses 
have no real meaning to live in this world and they have no reason to live in this world. Hence 
the only reason and logic that we live in this world is for being useful to others. And this is 
possible only when one becomes productive and useful. 

Pursuit of music, erotics, medicines etc., add comfort to life: We are called to live in this world 
not only meaningfully but also fully and happily. There are certain things like music, erotics, 
medicines, etc. offer good, happy and long life with a lot of enthusiasm to live and think fresh 
about every day. They bring a lot of enthusiasm, relaxation, and good will in and among the 
community remembers. Since the purpose of this life is to live happily and meaningfully, it is 
comfort and happiness that become the hallmark of human existence. 

Distinction of class and caste are humbug: According to the materialists, caste and class are 
creation of small minded human beings. They have no place in the life of the people. In fact, 
there was no caste or class discrimination before the Aryans came. Hence it was not part of the 
Indian social structure and so they call it a big humbug. It is introduced to stratify the society. 
The term "chastity for women" is rubbish : According to materialists, ‘chastity for women’ was 
introduced by the patriarchal Aryan society upon the egalitarian Indian society gradually after 
their tent in Indian soil. According to the materialists who represented the people of the land, 
men and women are alike as far as chastity is concerned. It is introduced to subjugate women and 
gradually subjugate also the locals. 


These are the important tenets of Indian materialists who ruled the country before and even after 
the Aryans invaded India. In summary, they were the rulers; they ruled people based on the 
higher principles like quality of class, gender and ethnic origin, fraternity, community living and 
respect for elders and love for the younger ones. Dependents in the society were not only 
protected but also very much respected. They organized their life based on the here and now and 
lived by the dictum of “be happy and make others happy’. 


2.5 EARTHLY ABODE OF GOD/GODDESS 
But today, from the way philosophy, theology and other forms of epistemology and metaphysics, 


we cannot stick to only those anti-brahminic traditions. We have to take the life of Dalits as a 
whole from all religious and faith background and see what are the ideologies and principles that 


arrange their way of life and give meaning. Hence based on the above discussions and their life 
situation in the modern world, we can adduce the following as the essence of Dalit eschatology. 


Dalit eschatology places importance to community life and community harmony than religion or 
divine intervention in human life. The good and the bad are not based on the religious dictum but 
on community. Dalits learn good and bad of life at quite an early stage. Each one of these 
practices is discussed in terms of its morality and immorality. But this morality and immorality is 
not based on a divine order or divine edict. It is discussed in terms of the harmony of the 
families. 


Dalits do not have the consciousness of the other world: the divine and the spiritual which is 
trans-sensory. They have materiality and temporality rooted in historical and spatial continuum. 
There is a big difference in the eschatology of Dalits who are very much of the world and the 
caste people who are against the world. Brahmin children are not taught to go to the field, or to 
look after the cattle or crops, but is supposed to go to school at an early age. Dalit children learn 
the ultimate meaning and purpose of life in the fields and life generating activities while Hindu 
children learn them in the books and papers to impose upon others and delink their life with 
ultimate principles. 


The concept of God is introduced for Dalit children in the form of the moon, the sun and other 
natural objects which have close linkage with their life and livelihood. As children grow up, they 
also get acquainted with local deities and ancestral figures like Pochamma, Polimeramma, 
Kattamaisama, Kaatamaraju, Polaraju and other deities as Kancha Ilaiah would say. Among the 
Dlaits, there is no concept of a temple in a definite place or form. Goddesses and Gods live in all 
forms and in all shapes and in different places. These gods and goddesses don’t have permanent 
places like temples, but make shift arrangement under a tree or at the end of the village. 


Though Dalits believe in the existence of ‘spirit’, the atma (soul), it is the dead people who come 
back to re-live in our own surroundings in the form of ghosts if they have not been fed well 
while they were alive; but there is no swarga (heaven) and there is no naraga (hell). All the dead 
live together somewhere in the skies. The Dalit spirit in its essence is not a Hindu spirit because 
the Hindu patriarchal Gods do not exist among the Dalits. Dalits are less religious unlike the 
Hindus. For them even hell and heaven do not exist. Every day, earning the food for that day is at 
the heart of their life struggle. A day without food is hell and a day with food is heaven for them 


Dalits do not have intermediaries between them and their gods and goddesses like between the 
people and Pochamma; there is no priest. In fact, there is no need of a priest at all in the worship 
of Dalit Gods and goddess. Dalits relate to gods and goddesses for day-to-day needs and 
deliverance like small pox or fever. They don’t pray for swarga which is unreal for them but 
pray for deliverance from fever and small pox, etc. which are real in their life. In Brahmin 
wadas and families, narratives about heroes and heroines do not exist within a human context. 
This is because Brahmin life is alienated from the kind of socio-economic environment in which 
a real hero or heroine can be constructed.... Brahminical culture recognizes negative heroes and 
heroines. For e.g., Krishna who encourages one to kill one’s own relatives is a hero. Arjuna who 
killed his relatives is a hero. In the Dalit world, there is a number of real-life situations from 
which ideal heroes and heroines emerge. Also their heroes and heroines are not negative in life, 


but who do positive things. For ex, Pochamma and Mariamma became heroines, Kattamaisamma 
became heroine and Beerappa became hero, Madurai veeran became hero because they saved life 
from diseases, from hunger and so on. 


2.6 HEAVENLY BLISS ON EARTH 


The difference between man and woman, boy and a girl which one finds in a caste Hindu family 
as very rigid is not present in Dalit homeland. In the Hindu family the sex and age are two 
determining factors and measuring rods of the status within the family which is very much 
absent in the Dalit family. Dalits don’t perform any ceremony to initiate boys into religion 
which aims at making the Hindu twice born, one in this world and the other in the next world. 
They have only one birth, even according to Hindu texts. As a result no Dalit performs the 
‘upanayana’-wearing the sacred thread as a sign of becoming Hindu. Hence they don’t have life 
after death, but only one life in this world. Dalits remain once-born. They are happy about it. For 
Dalits marriage is a worldly and human affair that performs the human functions of production 
and procreation. This is clear from a proverb that our people use very often. “Without the couple, 
how can there be a crop?” Power relations between men and women in Dalit families are not 
‘sacred’ and therefore less manipulative. The divine stories do not structure hem into an ideology 
that works on the human plane as male control over the female. To that extent there is a less 
complicated and less oppressive relationship between man and woman among the Dalits. 


2.7 EVERY-DAYNESS AS RELIGIOUS RITUALS 


Dalits are not used to reading the book, going to the temple, chanting prayers or doing the 
sandhyavandana (evening prayer). The Bhagavat Gita is said to be a Hindu religious text. But 
that book was not supposed to enter Dalit homes. Dalits don’t have any religious text as their 
own and so have no boundaries either in accepting or rejecting gods and religions. Their gods 
and religions are very practical and convenient. Religious texts and sacred rituals are alien to 
Dalits. The stories of Rama and Krishna, poems from the Puranas, the names of the two epics 
called Ramayana and Mahabharata are not part of the religious world of Dalits. For them their 
fields, flock, sun, moon, darkness and light are more real and so more important than myths, 
legends and Puranas. Dalits rise from their beds and begin either to clear or cure the skins or 
prepare the leather for shoe-making. In the majority of cases, they then go to their master’s fields 
to cut the crop or to bundle it up. In the rush of the day and in the midst of the scores of house 
and field works they do not have time to think about God or prayer. After that the women cook 
some sort of porridge or even rice with water, the food of the poor where even the one curry was 
as it is made in a Kurumaa or a Goudaa house does not exist. Hence they cook some liquid stuff 
to swallow. The woman must rush because they must reach the working point in the fields much 
before the dawn breaks. All Dalit men and women must do this. Their work never starts with a 
morning prayer or cold water bath. The surya-vandana (Morning Prayer) that the Hindu does 
never finds a place in their day’s timetable. The very lifestyle does not provide the space for god, 
worship, morning and evening prayer, etc. For a Dalit woman cooking is a mundane activity, 
meant to feed the human body and keep it going. For a Hindu, God is center even in the kitchen 
The notion of God and the notion of religion does not figure in the Dalit cooking. There is not 
the concept of prasadam (food offered to God) in the Dalit families. 


2.8 PRODUCTIVE ESCHATOLOGY 


In the Dalit communities, they have a philosophy in performing productive work which is 
distinctly different from the Hindu philosophy. It is a mundane, human philosophy. It does not 
belong to the ‘other world’ and ‘other life’, but deals with this world. Its everyday life belongs to 
the present janma (life). This philosophy is taught right from their childhood and it seeps into the 
making of life are expressed in one sentence which can be understood, not only by these 
communities but also by Brahmins and Banias. This is repeatedly expressed in our day today life 
as “unless the hand works the mouth cannot eat”. Gita philosophy of life, “you have the right to 
work, but not to the fruits”. It establishes an ideology which says that our masses, the Dalits must 
work, but they must not aspire to enjoy the fruits of the work. It is not detachment as it is often 
preached but deprivation and disparagement of the working class, the Dalits. 


2.9 DEATH AND TRANSITION 


The difference between the Hindu Brahminic death and Dalit death lies in the very concept of 
death itself. What is the Brahmin’s notion of life and death? A Brahmin believes that life must be 
lived for the sake of death which will make him eternal. To live this way is to live a life that 
constantly thinks about death. Life in this universe must ensure a perennial life in the other 
world, that is, in heaven. The Gods that he/she propitiates, time and again are to provide two 
things. One, a happy life here on this earth, which in philosophical terms is a kshanabhanguram 
(a life that survives only a minute). At the same time, however, this short span on this earth must 
also be made to ensure a permanent life of privilege and pleasure. So, for a hindu, death is a 
transition from this kshanabhanguram to eternity. Death for a Dalit is end of everything. Hence 
he gives the best and most extravagant ceremony to bid goodbye to his/her beloved who departs 
this world. It is also a joyful occasion as death is the cessation of all pain from this world. 
Though the relatives will mourn the death, they know that all his/her pain and suffering stops 
with death and so feel happy and satisfied. 


Today conversion to religion for a Dalit is a vehicle to social equality and mobility. They know 
that Brahmins and other Aryan communities climbed up in the social ladder using religion and 
religious philosophy as a vehicle. Hence today Dalits reject the religion which the Aryans used to 
subjugate them. Dalits reject that religion and feel free to convert to any other religion like 
Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Sikhism, etc. to climb up the social ladder. This again proves that 
they don’t place much importance to religious teachings and its principles, but social dimension 
of religion as to which religion can socially and economically liberate them becomes their faith. 
Thus they don’t find meaning which preaches life after death but does not ensure prosperity in 
this life. Hence they don’t believe in the life after death. In Dalit philosophy of life, we find the 
absence of eschatological transition from life miserable here on earth to a blissful life after death. 


We can boldly say that Dalit community is the only community in Indian context which keeps 
changing and ideologically growing while all other caste communities get frozen with some 
ideological trajectories. It is because this is the only community which has come out of the strict 
religious and ethical teachings that were imposed upon them. This is the community which 
basically feels that religion and moral codes and norms were basically to constrict the growth 
and realization of human potential in its full. While all other communities accepted them as good 


to a great extent, it is Dalit community which critically looks at it and evaluates from existential 
point of view. That is the reason, it keeps on expanding its vision and mission ever more. 


2.10 LET US SUM UP 


Dalit eschatology in its original sense is an antithesis to eschatology itself. But it can be grouped 
under eschatology because, they do believe in certain principles which are life giving and 
ultimate in their life. Principles of equality, universal brotherhood and freedom of all irrespective 
of age, colour, sex, caste and other orientations are the dearly loved and cherished values in the 
Dalit community. These can be considered as Dalit eschatology which takes its inspiration not 
from the extra worldly life but very much in the here and now and which can bring meaning and 
happiness for all in the here and now. This is the core of Dalit eschatology. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


‘Religion’ which is known as ‘dharma’ in Indian context is an important concept rooted in 
human mind. It plays an important role in the life and growth of people. It has been one of the 
tools people have used as an agent of either bondage or liberation. Religion influences the 
cultural life of societies like its thoughts and actions, philosophy, myths, literature, other arts, 
rituals, festival and ceremonials. That means, if one inspects the cultural elements of anybody’s 
personality, one would find various elements created by religion. 


3.2 DALITS AND RELIGION 


India has been the cradle of religions for millennia. Many religions saw Indian soil fertile and 
flourished here. Some like Hinduism, Christianity and Islam came from outside and others like 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism were born here. These are some of the world religions that are 
professed by the people of India. We shall discuss some of these world religions and how they 
have played a role in the life of the Dalits as a means to protest and also vehicle of social 
mobility. Religion works to establish peace, harmony and fraternity and make everybody as 
equal. But in actual situation, religion has been the source of tension, animosity, riot and war, 
bloodshed and loss of lives. Indian history is rampant with facts of violence and figures of deaths 
in the name of religion. So, religion has never been a neutral concept among its followers. It has 
affected Dalits more than anybody else as they share the lowest place even in the religious arena. 
This only played a crucial role in changing religious affiliation whenever there was a new 
religious movement introduced to the Dalits. 


In India caste has been interwoven with religion which permeates in all aspects. Caste 
interpolates as cultural expression of Indian system with religious backing. Thus caste and 
religion are not just practices. They are two main pillars of Indian society which determine the 
social structure, status, hierarchy and functional roles of people. Historically, religion performed 
two functions. On the one hand it was used as an agency of social control and mechanism for 
social exclusion, and on the other, it brought social mobility. A careful study of India’s social 
structure helps us understand the religious organization of Dalits. It can be described as ‘a wheel 
within a wheel’ where each caste is linked with social, religious and other responsibilities. 


Dalits are by nature very religious and God fearing people but at the same time see religion as 
the embodiment of their social and cultural identity. Their sense of religious sentiment and pride 
go hand in hand as they believe that their religious inclination brings them self-dignity and self- 
respect. Historically they have often denounced religions which preach inequality and practice 
hierarchy like Hinduism. Before we embark upon the Dalit movement to other religions, we need 
to look into the salient elements of Dalit religion so as to know why they moved from one 
religion to another. 


3.3 FEATURES OF DALIT RELIGION 


It is quite clear from the existing surveys, research studies and writings that the Dalit religious 
tradition as a belief system is very different from that of mainstream Hinduism. Religious 
exclusion and marginal space within Hinduism pushed most of the Dalits to explore alternative 
religious identities. The untouchables were always in search of new religions at various historical 
junctures. Dalits look at religion as the extension of their identity, social dignity and self-respect. 


Nature as the embodiment of God’s revelation 

Dalit religion discerns the divine in natural objects and the presence of supernatural in natural 
forces. Western writers, whose twin mission was to subjugate other cultures and to mutilate the 
Nature, had called this world-view as ‘animism’. For dalits, beneath every object, whether a 
growing tree or a Static stone, there is life supernatural. As symbol of this kinship of nature and 
the supernatural innate they have deified objects like stones and trees. In every hut or outside 
every dalit hamlet a stone or a tree had been dedicated as representation of the Deity. The 
worship of nature resulted itself in the preservation of the nature. Thus the dalit religion is eco- 
friendly. 


Thin space between the Divine and the Human 

God takes the closest place of the human as God(dess) also undergoes the passion and emotion 
of the human beings. The symbolism involved with food, thread and stick suggests they 
believed in God(dess) who can be hungry and thirsty, God(dess) who is industrious and 
God(dess) who is vulnerable. Another dimension of human quality they attributed to god is as 
god’s blessings to every natural resources and abundance and god’s wrath to every human and 
natural calamities. Often offerings were made to propitiate the Deity who withholds the rain. 
Even construction of canals and dams were shown as divine means to water the lands and 
provide livelihood to dalits during the famine. 


Gender equality as the core of Dalit Religion 


The rituals and ceremonies of the dalits mirror the space that women occupied in the society. 
Dalits had recognized the feminine dimension of the Deity and it is evident in the fact that in 
most cases Deity manifested Her (Him) self in the form of feminine. They worshipped 
Goddesses like Mariamma, Yellamma. Kaliamma, Morasamma and Matangi, Somalamma and 
Moosamma. There were also Gods in the dalit pantheon but they only played a secondary role. 
This clearly shows that Dalit society was basically matriarchal which gradually was converted to 
patriarchal at the invasion of the Aryans. 


Protest is an intrinsic element of Dalit Religion 

To a dalit, protest is lifestyle. There were several ceremonies that reflect the element of protest 
and some of them were incorporated into the Hindu culture. It had also been a custom among 
dalits to clean their streets with water mixed with turmeric whenever a Brahmin happens to pass 
by their hamlet. Though it was rare having a Brahmin pass through their hamlet, it was 
customary to purify the street from his polluting footsteps. It was a form of protest against 
Brahmins who did the same when dalits walked in the village. 


3.4 DALITS AND RELIGIONS COMING FROM OUTSIDE 


There are two religious streams in India which have their strong following. They are basically 
theistic and atheistic. Theistic religions are those which accept the authority of the Vedas (Vedic 
Brahmanism and Hinduism) and atheistic which do not accept the authority of the Vedas. But 
here, we would like to bring in two other streams: those religions which came here from outside 
and those religions which originated in Indian soil. We make this as the line of difference for this 
chapter. 


Religions That Came From Outside: All those religions which came from outside the Indian 
sub-continent are usually known as foreign religions. They are, Vedic Brahmanism, Christianity, 
and Islam. Since they were not originally from the Indian soil, they had to adapt to Indian 
culture, customs and basic social relationships. They did it either by accommodation or by co- 
option. 


Vedic Religion- Brahmanism 

According to Indian social scientists like Kappen, it was Vedic religion, which provoked the first 
crisis of culture and religion in India. By Vedic religion he means the stage or religious 
consciousness represented by the Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, spanning a 
period of over 1500 years ending with the rise of Buddhism. During the Vedic period, the 
aborigines were denied the right to education and even the right to live. The caste system placed 
Dalit people at the bottom of the society with least wealth or power. They were the most 
oppressed and exploited lot, condemned to labor for freely or with a very little remuneration. 


Fa Hien, a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who recorded his visit to India in the early 4" century 
BCE., noted that Chandalas were segregated from the mainstream society as untouchables. 
Traditionally, they were considered to be beyond the pale of varna or caste system. They were 
originally considered as Panchama or the fifth group beyond the fourfold division of Indian 
people. They were not allowed to let their shadows fall upon a non-Dalit caste member and they 
were required to sweep the ground where they walked to remove the 'contamination' of their 


footfalls. These are but a few to enumerate to show that they were subjected to innumerable 
hardships and obstacles to realize their human dignity. Both Vedic ritualism and the teaching of 
the supremacy of Brahman were bound to be called in question by the common people. The 
popular discontent found expression in dissident sects like Jainism (540-468 BC) and Buddhism 
(563-483 BC). There is no doubt that both Jainism and Buddhism were the first attack on the 
Brahminic religion and caste system. 


In the second century B.C.E., the Brahmin Commander Pushyamitra Shunga had assassinated the 
last Maurya King Bahidratha, and usurped the throne. After capturing political power, the people 
in Brahmin varna, created a tremendous havoc in the cultural life of India. On one hand, the 
system of Chaturvarna with Brahminic supremacy, and on the other, male dominated gender 
discrimination against women, were strengthened during this time. The Brahmins of Bhrigu race 
were on fore front in this. Manu-smriti which strictly implements above mentioned double social 
system was created by Brahmins of this Bhrigu vamsha during this period. 


Reasons of denying Brahmanism 

1. This religion is not created by us. It has not voluntarily sprung up from amongst us. We have 
not accepted it ourselves of our free will. It has been thrust upon us from outside. 2. We have no 
authority to frame its rules or to change them as need arises. We have no freedom to analyze it. 
3. It does not think of our welfare or wellbeing. But it is tyrannical to us. It erodes away the 
feeling of humanity from within us. 4. It compels us to commemorate the moments of our defeats 
as our festivals and celebrations. 5. It impresses on our minds the “sanskaras” of self-indignity 
such that we should denounce our own forefathers and worship the immoral forefathers of 
Brahmins. 6. It distorts the History. 7. It does not believe that all people in our own religion are 
equal as human beings. 8. It deprives us from all proper opportunities of development. 9. It has 
tortured all those who have tried for our cultural freedom. And this tendency has not changed 
even now. 10. In this religion, there are no ‘sanskaras’ to give proper respect to women. 


Islam 

Islam is a religion of egalitarianism and brotherhood. After the defeat of Buddhism, it maintained 
these values in India for centuries. Not only did those who became Muslims benefit by escaping 
from caste restrictions, but Muslim rule also provided a social and political context for the 
growth of Bhakti movements. Within these, to a greater or less degree, Dalits and low castes 
sought a religious equality and expressed a devotionalism which heralded a supreme deity not 
very different from Allah. 


Dalits were caught in this process. They were defined, by the elite, as "Hindus" — though they 
had few rights within orthodox Hinduism, and were not allowed even into the temples of the 
Bhakti cults. Almost all elite nationalists, including Gandhi, argued that Dalits should not 
identify with an "alien" religion but instead seek to reform "their own" religion. Yet it was only 
by a strange, imposed definition that Dalits could be said to be part of the Vedic- identified 
Hinduism which had never given them religious or social rights. 


During much of the colonial period also, Muslims and Dalits were allies. They had in common a 
fear — often hatred — of the dominant Brahmanism. As Ambedkar pointed out in his book 
Thoughts on Pakistan, between 1920 and 1937 it was Muslims, Dalits and Non-Brahmans who 


had worked the reforms, holding office in provincial assemblies and working in alliance on 
issues involving constructing the nation — on programmes which included opening up water 
tanks, roads, schools to Untouchables. In areas such as Bengal, a strong political alliance was 
formed between the Namasudra (Dalit) movement and the Muslims, which gained strength 
because both were predominantly tenants fighting anti-landlord struggles. Dalits also embraced 
Islam attracted by its teaching of equality, compassion and justice as its hallmarks. But the 
reality was different as it was also influenced by the caste system. Thus Muslim society in India 
can also be separated into several caste-like groups. In contradiction to the teachings of Islam, 
descendants of indigenous lower-caste converts are discriminated against by "noble", or 
"ashraf", Muslims who can trace their descent to Arabian, Iranian or Central Asian ancestors. 
There are several groups in India working to emancipate them from upper-caste Muslim 
discrimination. 


Christianity 

Though Christianity originated in Asia, it is widely known and accepted as European religion 
and anybody following Christianity in India is termed as ‘foreigner’. It is because Christianity 
brought a European face in terms of culture and civilization based on science. While Christian 
teachings like equality, brotherhood and compassion, social justice, etc. attracted Dalits more 
than any other religion, the dominant caste people were attracted by its educational facility, 
institutional capacity and other benefits. Christianity when introduced in India faced the same 
fate of allowing caste practice as part of Indian culture. The church placed more importance in 
the number of conversion and external liturgical practices like Sunday ceremony, ministering to 
sacraments than its social and ethical relation and impact upon its adherents. As a result, it 
allowed the caste practice creep into Christianity which has replicated Hindu social order among 
Christians. 


Today there is no difference between a Christian whose religion does not believe in caste and a 
Hindu who believes and practices openly caste system. Both of them have the same mindset 
regarding the social hierarchy. Hence one can easily observe today that while most of the 
dominant caste and Shudra caste Christians clamour for power, prestige and wealth of and from 
the churches it is only Dalits who fight for the core teachings of the Gospel like equal treatment, 
sense of brotherhood and social justice. The recent tension in the churches in India is nothing but 
an assertion from the Christians of Dalit origin for equal treatment in the church and equal 
distribution of its wealth. 


A 1992 study of Catholics in Tamilnadu found some Dalit Christians faced segregated churches, 
cemeteries, services and even processions. Despite Christian teachings these Dalits also faced 
economic and social hardships due to discrimination by dominant caste priests and nuns. 
Overwhelmingly, the mistreatment comes from the Hindu society - in the village, working place, 
from the landlord, at the village school, the village well, and the village shop. About 85% of 
Dalit Christians continue to live in the same segregated place, the same "CHERI" or COLONY 
or SLUM, even two or three generations after becoming Christians. A Dalit is not given the 
luxury of a new environment. A Dalit works in the same village, for the same wages, for the 
same masters, enduring the same tyranny and abuse, beatings and killings. His wife and daughter 
face the same molestation, rape and burning of huts and killing of children. Except for the 
records in the revenue offices which grossly violated of her/his Constitutional rights to enjoy the 


benefits of reservation, he or she remains a Dalit in every sense of the word - ethnically, linearly, 
racially, socially, economically, culturally, vocationally, geographically, relationally, 
contextually and emotionally. The slaughter, rape or burnings of Veerambal (1955), Chundur 
(1993), Neerukonda Saukarankularn (G.O.1 402, July 76) Villupuram (11 Dec. 1980), 
Karamchedu (March 88), Kodiangulam (Oct. 95) and hundreds of other Dalit villages where 
almost all victims were Christian Dalits is irrefutable evidence to the fact of atrocity. 


3.5 DALITS AND RELIGIONS ORIGINATED IN INDIA 


There are religions which sprang up from Indian soil. One may call them indigenous religions. 
But there is specific context for the emergence of these indigenous religions. If one looks at the 
socio-political and cultural history of the emergence of religions in India, one will observe that 
they were all revolt religions except Hinduism. While other religions criticized the practice of 
caste system and untouchability propagated by Vedic Brahminism, it somehow assimilated most 
of the indigenous practices including their gods and goddess, but retained the hierarchical social 
structure based on caste system and rechristened it as Hinduism. 


Jainism 

Jainism prescribes a path of non-violence towards all living beings. Its philosophy and religious 
practice emphasize the necessity of self-effort to move the soul towards divine consciousness 
and liberation. Any soul that has conquered its own inner enemies and achieved the state of 
Supreme Being is called Jina, Victor or Conqueror. Jainism is also referred to as Shraman (self- 
reliant) Dharma or the religion of Nirgantha (who does not have attachments and aversions) by 
ancient texts. Jainism, which its followers consider to have always existed, is believed by 
historians to have arisen between the ninth and the sixth centuries BCE. Some have speculated 
that Jainism may have its roots in much earlier times, reflecting native spirituality from before 
the Indo-Aryan migration to India. In the modern world, it is a small but influential religious 
minority with as many as 4.2 million followers in India. and successful growing immigrant 
communities some Western countries. 


Though it is one of the ancient religions of India, it has not been affected by the caste system for 
two reasons: its followers are very small, almost negligible in number when compared with other 
religions, and second, it is like Buddhism, a revolt religion against Vedic Brahmanism. It totally 
denounces caste system and the practice of untouchability. And today, it has very influential 
minorities and does not have any of its members as untouchables. However it is not very 
influential as a religious sect as Buddhism was and that is why it did not attract many people as 
its teachings were much more rigorous and prescriptive. Hence it is understandable that today’s 
Dalits were not part of Jainism both for ideological and practical reasons. 


Buddhism 


Buddhism began in the 5th and 4th centuries BC, and it carried India through more than 1000 
years of prosperity, and then gradually declined. Then in the 13th century, an Islamic 
government came to be in India, and Buddhism disappeared from most of the Indian 
Subcontinent, with pockets of Buddhist people living in the Himalayan mountainous and other 


regions. The earliest known historical people to have rejected the caste system were Buddha and 
Mahavira. Their teachings eventually became to be known as Buddhism and Jainism which their 
followers converted into religions. Though they are today known as different religions, they were 
in fact against religion and denounced the existence of God and the belief in caste system. 
During the English Colonial Rule, even though it was a short moment in the history of India, 
there was a small resurgence of Buddhism in India. In the 1890's, for example, Dammapara of 
Sri Lanka founded the Mahaboddhi Society, and Iyothee Thass founded the Buddhist Society of 
South India, as well as other related Buddhist activities in Bengal and other places in India. The 
effects of these activities remained localized and never spread widely. In states like Tamil Nadu, 
Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh and few other regions, Dalits have come under the influence neo- 
buddhist movement initiated by Iyothee Thass and later promoted by Ambedkar. 


In the 1950s, Ambedkar turned his attention to Buddhism and travelled to Sri Lanka (then 
Ceylon) to attend a convention of Buddhist scholars and monks. While dedicating a new 
Buddhist vihara near Pune, Ambedkar announced that he was writing a book on Buddhism, and 
that as soon as it was finished, he planned to make a formal conversion to Buddhism. In 1955, he 
founded the Bharatiya Bauddha Mahasabha, or the Buddhist Society of India. He completed his 
final work, “The Buddha and His Dhamma”, in 1956. It was published posthumously. After 
meetings with the Sri Lankan Buddhist monk Hammalawa Saddhatissa, Ambedkar organized a 
formal public ceremony for himself and his supporters in Nagpur on October 14, 1956. 
Accepting the Three Refuges and Five Precepts from a Buddhist monk in the traditional manner, 
Ambedkar completed his own conversion. He then proceeded to convert an estimated 500,000 of 
his supporters who were gathered around him. Taking the 22 Vows, Ambedkar and his 
supporters explicitly condemned and rejected Hinduism and Hindu philosophy. According to 
Ambedker Buddhism could be a universal religion because in the Buddha Sangh all are equal 
and there is no provision of different castes in Buddhism. 


Hinduism 

Hinduism is the offshoot of Vedic Brahmanism as it was becoming more and more untenable to 
the people of India and also it faced more and more criticism and opposition due to the 
domination of Brahmins and total subordination of the indigenous people like the Shudras and 
the Dalits of today. It was around this time that Lord Buddha initiated a radical critique of the 
contemporary religion and society. He was forthright in repudiating the caste system and the 
notion of purity associated with it. When Vedic Brahmanism realized that it could no longer 
survive in its present form it took a lot of indigenous customs and practices and rechristened into 
Hinduism. From out of the struggles between the Vedic religion and heterodox movements like 
Jainism and Buddhism was born what is today called Hinduism which reached its golden time 
during the Gupta period (300 — 700 AD). There are many factors responsible for it: Brahmanism 
succeeded in integrating within itself popular religions. Popular deities were absorbed into the 
Vedic pantheon through a process of identification or subordination. The Bhakti movements 
within Hinduism are the earliest known reformation during the medieval period. They 
encouraged the active participation and inclusion of Dalits. It became a socio-religious 
expression of the revolt of the masses originated in Tamilnadu but soon spread to Karnataka and 
Maharastra, and eventfully swept through the whole north India. It is undeniable that the Bhaktas 
represented the aspirations of the downtrodden masses as against the interest of the twice born. 
Saints of the bhakti Movement came from all castes, and the movement had a large support. 


Unfortunately it could not maintain its initial thrust and was domesticated by Hindu orthodoxy. 
As Dumont observes, “a sect cannot survive in Indian soil if it denies caste”. 


Sikhism 

Although Sikhism clearly admonishes the idea of caste system, going to the lengths of providing 
common surnames to abolish caste identities, many families, especially the ones with immediate 
cultural ties to India, generally do not marry among different castes. Dalits form a class among 
Sikhs who stratify their society according to traditional casteism. Kanshi Ram himself was of 
Sikh background although converted because he found that Sikh society did not respect Dalits 
and so became a neo-Buddhist. The most recent controversy was at the Talhan village 
Gurudwara near Jalandhar where there was a dispute between Jat Sikhs and Ravidasa Sikhs. The 
different Sikh Dalits are Ravidasa Sikhs and Mazhabi Sikhs. There are sects such as the Adi- 
Dharmis who have now abandoned Sikh Temples and the 5 Ks. They are like the Ravidasis and 
regard Ravidas as their guru. They are also clean shaven as opposed to the mainstream Sikhs. 
Other Sikh groups include Jhiwars, Bazigars, Rai Sikh (many of whom are Ravidasis.) Just as 
with Hindu Dalits, there has been violence against Sikh Dalits. 


3.6 DALIT CRITIQUE ON WORLD RELIGIONS 


Dr Ambedkar, perhaps the most important leader next only to Buddha who lived in the fifth 
century BCE and the founder of Buddhism, an anti-caste movement and the philosophy of 
egalitarianism, was the béte noir of Hinduism because of its serious damage on the life of the 
Dalits; but he was very much in favor of religion. According to him religion is essential to 
society. He considers the foundations of religion as essential to life and the practices of society. 
It is a part of one’s inheritance. He claims that what good thing he has in him or whatever have 
been the benefits in his education to society he owes to the religious feelings in him. At this he 
says, “I want religion, but I do not want hypocrisy in the name of religion.” 


According to Ambedkar material comfort was by no means the solution of all human ills. 
Religion to him is the driving force for human activities. The man has a mind which needs food 
for thought and religion instills hope in man and drives him to activity. He was growing 
skeptical about the way Hinduism was practiced and the impact upon the society, especially the 
evil effects caste system and the practice of untouchability. Hence he started moving away from 
Hinduism much before he officially embraced Buddhism. Meanwhile, Dr Babasaheb had many 
options to choose while he was contemplating the renouncing of Hindu religion after he 
announced his firm decision in 1935. Very early in life, Dr Babasaheb had realized that if he has 
to bring his people to path of progress and up-lift their socio-economical status, the first and the 
most important step would be to come out of the shackles of Hindu religion. 


Dr Ambedkar, after reading world philosophies and religions believed that neither bourgeois 
nationalism nor republicanism not traditional Marxism provided any satisfactory solution to the 
problem of caste. Religion is not the appellation for such an unjust order. Religion must be 
judged by social standards, based on social ethics. He linked religion with the social well being 
of the people. To him, religion, social status and property are all sources of power and authority. 
He wanted to have a religion in the sense of spiritual principles, truly universal and applicable to 
all countries and to all races. He treated religion as a source of social and spiritual unity. But his 


reason and his religious conviction were circumscribed by social environment, the decaying and 
degenerate condition of his fellow brethren. 


Hence he turned to Buddhism. His long and arduous search for the emancipation is enshrined in 
his magnum opus: the Buddha and His Dhamma. He rejected Christianity and Islam because, 
though formally egalitarian religions, they did not face in their origin the task of fighting the 
caste system. The only religion, according to Ambedkar, which arose and grew out of the 
struggle against caste system and never succumbed to it, was Buddhism. 


Characteristics of Religion according to Ambedkar: Religion in the sense of morality must, 
remain the governing principle in every society. Religion, if it is to function, must be in 
accordance with reason which is merely another name for science. Its moral code must recognize 
the fundamental tenets of liberty, equality and fraternity. Unless a religion recognizes these three 
fundamental principles of social life, religion will be doomed. Religion must not sanctify or 
ennoble poverty. He advocated that the centre of religion should not be between man and god but 
between man and man. 


3.7 CASTE AND DALITS’ RELIGIOUS IDENTITY 


The conversion of Dalits to other religions does not really change their lives. Caste is like a 
shadow. It follows them wherever they go. They go through the same ordeal in their new 
religions what they experienced in their former religion, Hinduism. Though their conversion to 
other religions creates some ripples during the process, it does not alter the social and cultural 
map of the Dalits from the moment a dominant caste fellow also converts to this new religion. 
He/she carries this caste baggage and spreads upon the head of the Dalit and the Dalit is 
encircled by this caste cloak and finds very difficult to tear off and come out. 


Caste cuts across barriers of Religions 

So sadly and oppressively deep-rooted is caste in our country that it has cut across even the 
barriers of religions. The caste system has penetrated other religions and dissenting Hindu sects 
like Arya Samaj, and Brhmo Samaj to whom the practice of caste should be anathema. Today 
we find that Hindu dissentients and practitioners of other religious faiths are sometimes just as 
rigid in adherence to the system of caste as the conservative Hindus. We find Christian Dalit, 
Christian Nadars, Christian Reddys, Christian Kammas, and Mujbi Sikhs. Centuries-long caste 
oppression would not disappear by a mere change of religion. Even among the other religious 
groups in this country, the division of society between the dominant and subordinated castes is 
the only way of life. Almost all followers of the non-Hindu religions, apart from those of the 
Zoroastrians, are converts from the Hindu religion. Into the new religion they have carried with 
them their caste. It is hardly to be expected that the social prejudices and biases , the notions and 
feelings of superiority and inferiority, nurtured for centuries on end, would disappear by a mere 
change of religion. 


Change of Religion has not changed the status of Dalits 

Change of religion did not always succeed in eliminating castes. The converts carried with them 
their castes and occupations to the new religions. The result has been that even among Sikhs, 
Muslims and Christians, casteism prevails in varying degrees in practice, not withstanding their 
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teachings of equality, fraternity and freedom and social justice. Casteism has thus been the bane 
of entire Indian society, the difference in its rigidity being of a degree varying from religion to 
religion. 


3.8 LET US SUM UP 


Dalits are the people who have more attracted towards world religions than anybody else in the 
society. One will find that Dalits are spread out in all religions that are followed in India. This 
only shows that they are the first ones to take the call of change; they are open to what is good, 
true and liberating to human society that divine world. They are the people who envision a caste 
free, gender unbiased and egalitarian society. Ambedkar also saw moments of liberation in 
Indian history. That was the way he saw Buddhism. He called Buddha his guru. He said that he 
didn’t learn principles of democracy from Western philosophers but from his guru, Gautama 
Buddha. 

"Positively, my social philosophy may be said to be enshrined in three words: liberty, equality 
and fraternity. Let no one, however, say that I have borrowed my philosophy from the French 
Revolution. I have not. My philosophy has roots in religion and not in political science. I have 
derived them from the teachings of my master, the Buddha”. In his philosophy, liberty and 
equality had a place: but he added that unlimited liberty destroyed equality, and absolute equality 
leaves no room for liberty. In his philosophy, law had a place only as a safeguard against the 
breaches of liberty and equality; but he did not believe that law could be a guarantee for breaches 
of liberty or equality. He gave the highest place to fraternity as the only real safeguard against 
the denial of liberty or equality or fraternity which was another name for brotherhood or 
humanity. This was another name, according to Ambedkar, for religion. 


3.9 KEY WORDS 
Shamanism : Religions of Indigenous origin in India like Buddhism and Jainism 


Brahmanism: Vedic religion which Dalit intellectuals regard as alien to Indian religions. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this Unit are to provide a normative basis for a philosophy of Religion in 
order to reconstruct Dalit perspectives of Religious philosophy. The normative basis of a 
philosophy of religion would serve as the basis to engage any analysis of religion as to enable a 
Dalit perspectives religion. In this unit we shall attempt to give an understanding of what is 
meant by a philosophy of religion, problems that are usually dealt in a course on philosophy of 
religion with the aim of scrutinizing their relevance to Dalit reality and then proceed to evolve 
the rational basis for a religious philosophy of Dalits with a futuristic orientation. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Generally what is meant by ‘Religion’ is a fundamental set of beliefs and practices mostly agreed 
and followed upon by a group of people. These set of beliefs concern about the cause, nature, 
and purpose of the individual and the universe, and it involves devotional and ritual practices 
observances. Religions often contain moral norms that go to govern the individual and the 
society. Ever since the origin of human class, human demonstrated religious inclination and 
behaviour in terms of practicing certain types of faith in an invisible power and began to worship 
it in specific manners. The origins of religion is found in the form of diverse worship rituals to a 
supreme power or God the practice of which helped human to introduce certain social or cultural 
mores of social rules of conduct to keep himself/herself or his/her social group intact and 
appease the supreme god for protection. Religion is also understood as a cultural system 
establishing symbols that relate humanity to deeper truths and values. Many religions have 
narratives, symbols, traditions, cultural practices and sacred histories that are intended to give 
meaning to human life. Morality and preferred form of life are derived from religious ideas. 
Sometimes, the word ‘religion’ is interchangeable with particular faith or belief system. But 
religion differs from private belief and has a public aspect. Most religions in the world are 
expressed through organized group behaviours such as prayer, regard for priestly hierarchies, 
reverence for Holy Scriptures and places usually followed by a set of prescribed norms of 


respective religions. Religious philosophy of the Dalit would begin with such a notion of religion 
as cultural system and religion as communitarian expression in the public sphere. 


4.2 PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


Religious philosophy or philosophy of religion according to most western philosophical 
traditions is but a rational attempt to justify the religious ideas of specific religious beliefs. From 
the Aristotelian and Scholastic tradition, it has been called as theodicy or natural theology. Since 
the medieval Christian tradition it has been regarded as an handmaid to theological claims about 
the nature of God and his role in human society. As an ancient discipline it was related to other 
branches of philosophy such as metaphysics, logic and history. It is frequently discussed mostly 
regarding the existence of God and the problem of evil. Generally, it is considered as a study of 
and a ‘thinking about’ religion. This discipline is usually carried out dispassionately by persons 
who self-describe as believers, those who may be called nonbelievers, and others who may treat 
or characterize their own belief or belief in general in specialized ways. 


We make a subtle distinction between the usual philosophies of religion with that of religious 
philosophy. Philosophy of religion is concerned with questions regarding religion, including the 
nature and existence of God, the examination of religious experience, analysis of religious 
language and texts, and the relationship of religion and science. Religious philosophy in general 
is concerned about the rational scrutiny of religions as to evaluate its ideological, moral and 
structural (social & political) grounds for the promotion of a humane society based on the 
principle of an ethic of liberation with a view of responding against the religious, cultural and 
social facets of discrimination and dehumanization. While philosophy of religion may evolve as 
a justified belief, religious philosophy on the other hand is a rational investigation of the ethical 
demands of such a philosophy of religion. The philosophy of religion differs from religious 
philosophy in that it seeks to discuss questions regarding the nature of religion as a whole, rather 
than examining the problems brought forth by a particular belief system. 


4.3 NATURAL THEOLOGY (THEODICY) AS A FAILED SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


As natural theology philosophy of religion was reduced only as an attempt to provide proofs or 
arguments for the existence of God. These attempts presumed an assumption that the existence 
of God can be justified or warranted on rational grounds. There has been considerable 
philosophical and theological debate about the kinds of proofs, justifications and arguments that 
are appropriate for this discourse. Ludwig Wittgenstein instead of grinding the traditional 
exercise for or against the proof of the existence of God, directly engages a linguistic-cultural 
(phenomenological) rendering of religion. For him religion, more than the traditional claim on 
the centrality of some sort of belief in God, is a “form of life’ relevant to those who adhere to it. 
It is a sort of cultural linguistic game whose rules are better understood by those who participate 
in the specific forms of religious life. Phillips rejects "natural theology" and its evidentialist 
approach as confused, in favour of a grammatical approach which investigates the meaning of 
religious claims. Consequently, the question of whether God exists confuses the logical 
categories which govern theistic language with those that govern other forms of discourse (most 
notably, scientific discourse). According to Phillips, the question of whether or not God exists 


cannot be "objectively" answered by philosophy because the categories of truth and falsity, 
which are necessary for asking the question, have no application in the religious contexts 
wherein religious belief has its sense and meaning. In other words, the question cannot be 
answered because it cannot be asked without entering into confusion. As Phillips sees things, the 
job of the philosopher is not to investigate the "rationality" of belief in God but to elucidate its 
meaning and by extension of its social meaning. 


44 AMBEDKAR'S ANALYSIS OF RELIGION 


Ambedkar’s philosophical analysis of religion is an illustration of Dalit religious philosophy. His 
scrutiny of religion in general and of Hinduism in particular, in his classical work Philosophy of 
Hinduism is illustrative of Dalit Religious philosophy. He throws new light on critique of 
religious thought and point to a definite approach to the strengthening of Indian society based on 
the human values of equality, liberty and fraternity. Future of Dalit religious philosophy has such 
an analysis directed towards emancipation projects of the Dalits themselves. 


He developed an indigenous analysis of religion to understand the nature of Hinduism and 
evaluate its social function, against the usual model of the Western ‘theodicy-model.’ His is a 
critique of religion for liberation. Dalit religious philosophy, in Ambedkar is a philosophy of 
emancipatory religion. Ambedkar points out that there are three important theses that form the 
subject matter of a philosophical analysis of religion both in natural and social theology. They 
are: ‘(1) The existence of God (2) God’s Providential government of the universe and (3) God’s 
moral government of mankind (society). Ambedkar’s analytical interest is to find out whether 
Hinduism as a religion and social order is an ideal scheme of divine governance whose aim is to 
make the social order a moral order. He observes that Hinduism has a written form constitution, 
Manu Smriti from which scheme of divine governance is easily deducible. 


By his extensive analysis of religion, Ambedkar has the following significant notions. The 
Religion of the savage society is group or clan-centered. In it, there is no idea of a universal 
morality. The religion of the antique society had the idea of God but, it could only be at the level 
of national religion. The religion of the modern society has both the idea of a universal God and 
universal morality. Thus, there has been a transformation in the history of religion. There has 
been conceptual revolution in the truth-claims of religion. From group-identity, there was a 
change (revolution) to the idea of trans-group identity (national) and from the national identity, 
there emerged a revolution to the idea of God and morality to be universal and all-embracing of 
humanity and its social existence. There has been a revolution or ideological change regarding 
the notion of God. From no idea of god, to an idea of a god of this or that particular group’s god 
or gods and from the group-gods to an idea of a national god and from the idea of a national god 
to the idea of a universal god. From the concept of a plurality of God, it changed to an idea of a 
singular God of human society. And such a god has been conceived to be creator, governor of 
morality. There has been a shift from the mere idea of fear of god to the idea of social existence 
based on morality. Ambedkar points out that revolution or conceptual change is the necessary 
prerequisite to the authenticity of religion. Thus, there has been a change or revolution in the 
concepts of morality as well as God in the history of religion. 


As ‘revolution’ is the mother of philosophy and a lamp that illuminates philosophy, the best 
criterion to judge the philosophy of (any) religion is to study the Revolutions which religion has 
undergone. He says, “Progress in philosophy has come about by theoretical revolutions that has 
taken place in the history of philosophy.” By revolution, he clarifies that it is meant to be both a 
conceptual or theoretical and social in nature. By social revolution he means alternative changes 
in structures of society towards an egalitarian social order. If any religion does not pass the test 
of ‘such revolutions’ both theoretical and social then, it tends to be not positivistic. He holds that 
a truth claim of a religion must necessarily pass through the test of reason. Revolution in the 
sense of theoretical and social has been the hallmark of religion in general. It has undergone 
changes from ancient to modern society. From the idea of natural gods to supernatural gods, and 
from the idea of supernatural gods to an idea of a single Creator -God and from the idea of a 
single creator-god to an idea of a moral God (who is the governor of morality in society) and 
from the idea of a moral-God to an idea of humanistic God. Thus, revolution is the way religion 
has progressed towards the modern society. It is an essential criterion for the authenticity of the 
truth claims of any religion. 


Alongside revolution, the principles of social utility, justices and equality are spelt out by 
Ambedkar as verification criteria to judge the authenticity of a religion. In the antique society, 
utility was the criterion to judge right or wrong. The welfare of the tribe as a whole is considered 
the essential morality of the tribe. In addition, God must be useful in sustenance, and 
preservation and protection of tribe. The utility God is to protect the tribe not as individual but as 
society as a whole. Justice as a criterion is appropriate to the modern world in which the 
individual in the society is the end and the moral good of the society does justice to the 
individual. The norm or the criterion of judging the appropriateness of religion according to 
Ambedkar should not only be ‘Godly’ but also be earthly. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What is your general understanding of religion? 


4.5 AMBEDKAR'S DALIT RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


Ambedkar is not a denier of the need of religion. For him, religion is necessary; it is a social 
necessity to provide a moral unity. ‘Religion is a social force ... religion stands for a scheme of 
divine governance. The scheme becomes an ideal for the society to follow. The norm of utility in 
religion would promote unity of society as a whole.’ Ambedkar points out, “The Hindu is not 
prepared to face any inquiry” and he is not ready to change from his Vedic belief system. The 
Hindu way of life is deterministic; it is against the principle of any change or revolution or 
freedom. according to Ambedkar, the philosophy of Hinduism does not practice or even 
conceive the possibility of any revolution. In contrast to Hinduism, the very basis or the 
philosophical foundation of Buddhism lies on the acceptance of the reality of Change as the 
ultimate fact of reality. 


Religion could function as an instrument of oppression or liberation depending upon its 
worldview and its social practices. If religion is based on the notion of revolution or change then 
it is liberative and if religion propagates infallibility and total surrender to its totalitarian 
perspective then, it would be oppressive. Religion needs to be dynamic for Ambedkar, because it 
is concerned with love of truth. 


Concept of Justice is a compendious one and is the foundation of a moral order. Justice has 
always evoked the ideas of equality, of proportion of “compensation.” Ambedkar conceives the 
principle of Justice as containing the notions of liberty, equality and fraternity. The principle of 
Justice according to Ambedkar is one of the essential criteria for an authenticity of a religion. 
Liberty, to be real, must be accompanied by certain social conditions such as social equality and 
economic security and equality of educational opportunities. Religion is to promote economic 
security and viability on an equal basis, to every member of the society. Fraternity is fellow 
feeling. It is empathy to identify oneself with the-other in the society. It is ‘relationality’ and 
against individualism. It is brotherhood. It helps to sustain the moral order in the society. It is a 
natural sentiment. 


4.6 CRITIQUE OF SOCIO-RELIGIOUS INEQUALITY 


For, Ambedkar, the theory of pollution is not originally untouchability, those who shared the 
caste-world-view, in order to resist those who did not share such ideology, introduced the 
concept of ‘out-caste’ whose original meaning is not untouchability but it is meant that there is 
separate group which does not share or which resists the idea of casteism. Ambedkar notes that 
the Buddhists are one such group of people who do not share the caste-ideology and who were 
the first to oppose caste and any other forms of segregation. He observes that the institution of 
caste is composed of certain universal Hindu ideas. These include the Hindu pollution concept 
such as the social units of Jatis (endogamous large-scale descent-groups), the cognitive 
categories of Varnas (ranked classification of jatis); the associated concepts of caste dharma 
(varunashramdharma) (religiously sanctioned duties of for the caste members) and sub-caste 
division of labour” all contribute to the practice of the division of human beings as pure versus 
impure. Such a position can neither be spiritual nor human. 


Ambedkar establishes the conclusion that the philosophy of Hinduism does not promote nor 
contain the social value of justice. He points out that the moral order grounded in the Vedic 
world view is not-moral because it promotes a society of graded inequality, value hierarchy and 
value-dualism and exclusivism of the-social-other. He says, Manu, the author of Vedas, is a 
‘staunch believer in social inequality, and he knew that the danger of admitting religious 
equality. Ambedkar observes that the theory of the origin of the different caste groups, namely 
the theory of Purushasukta, uphold inequality. The metaphor of the Purushasukta, is a theory of 
the origin of the Universe. Its cosmogony interpretation of the emergence of the social system is 
strongly opposed by Ambedkar. He also questions the theory of the divine sanction for the 
establishment of the so-called ‘sacred institution’. Attempt to provide a divine sanction to caste- 
stratification by the author of the Vedas, is deliberate attempt to deify the social practice and by 
deifying caste-stratification it is meant to promote a collective consciousness that casteism is 
moral. Thus, Hinduism has paved a way for permanent system graded inequality that alienates 
every individual with the-other. It paves way for the practice of excluding the-other, which is 
opposed to social unity. The Vedas upheld a theory of occupational-determinism, according to 
which, the Shudras are to remain ever-slaves. Therefore, the philosophy of Hinduism cannot be 
said to promote of the principle of equality. 


Caste is more than the mere division of labour. It is a division of labourers. It determines one’s 
occupation according to the pre-determined theory of caste-birth. Caste prevents social 
mobilization. It creates contempt of labour and labourers. It is a division of labour accompanied 
by the division of labourers.” Like its social and religious counterparts, the economic base of the 
caste system was not merely an ideal. The ideal was put in to practice and was, therefore, real. 
Caste miserably fails to be able to sustain every individual as a fraternal member of the society. 
Hinduism does not recognize liberty. Liberty, to be real, must be accompanied by certain social 
conditions such as social equality and economic security and equality of educational 
opportunities. It practices a philosophy of power relations wherein the poor and the weak are 
progressively silenced and negated. Hinduism does not also recognize fraternity is the opinion of 
Ambedkar. Hinduism is individualistic and not socially-oriented. It does not promote fellow 
feeling. Ambedkar observes, “Illiteracy became an inherent part of Hinduism by a process which 
is integral to it, it denied education to the people, namely the so-called untouchables. The notion 
of “education for masses” is absent in the philosophy of Hinduism. Thus, it has paved the way 
for ‘secrecy of knowledge, monopoly of knowledge, and as a result, monopoly of societal power, 
at the expense denying the right of the suffering-other and sanctioning their denial as divine- 
based. The fact that Hindu social order, namely caste-system “denies freedom of vocation’ and it 
‘pre-ordains’ it, according to one’s caste category, proves that it does not promote liberty. In 
giving the critique of Hindu religion, Ambedkar envisages Dalit religious philosophy as realizing 
the ideal of liberty, social equality, economic security and education for all. 


4.7 CHARACTERISTICS OF DALIT RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


1. For a Dalit religious philosophy, hair splitting self-imposed arguments in defence of God 
or to provide sufficient reasons to justify the problem of evil on the pre-conceived idea that God 
is All-Good is not the primary crucial concern since these are ontologically pre-construed 
notions that side-line or misdirect social involvement and ethical regard/scrutiny of religion. 


2, Dalit religious philosophy is not the philosophy of religion in the sense of dealing with 
nature, existence and the problem of defining God in particular ontological or metaphysical 
categories or an attempt to provide elaborate defence or offense of positioning God. It is to 
evolve a religious philosophy based on two principles of rationality and morality (ethic of 
liberation) as to check the validity of religious foundations and practices to promote a humane 
society based on justice and equality. 


3. Dalit religious philosophy examines and critiques the epistemological, logical, aesthetic 
and ethical foundations inherent in the claims of various religions and check its sustainability to 
advance a society based on justice and equality. Whereas a traditional philosophy of religion or 
theology could elaborate metaphysically on the nature of God either rationally or experientially, 
a Dalit philosophy of religion is more interested in asking what may be ethically social and 
socially ethical without claiming any justified supremacy of one religious idea over or against the 
other. 


4. Its chief aim is to evolve philosophy of religion, regardless of specific religious claims, 
the rational ground that provide a moral standard for harmonious social living. Dalit engagement 
of religion or Dalit religious philosophy intends to elucidate a content analysis of religions in 
terms of its authenticity to sustain the Dalit people as against the vulnerabilities of casteism. 


5. From the point of view of Dalit religious philosophy or Dalit philosophy of religion, the 
traditional problems of natural theology is a failed social philosophy because it does not amount 
to involve the social content of religion rather it purports to reinforce dogmatic tenets of 
particular religious claims in an ontologically preconditioned manner. 


6. Since religion covers a vast range of human actions, attitudes, perspectives, relations, 
codes of conduct, group behaviours, etc it is very difficult to define religion too narrowly as 
some do. Neglecting its multidimensional nature of religion, many provide a constricted 
understanding of their religions in exclusive categories. For them it is as theology, as only faith 
in God defined in certain conceptual categories, and as a specified set of belief systems and 
practices. Understanding the question of Dalit Religion or Dalit religious philosophy should 
therefore, include a variety of aspects such the cultural, the social, philosophical, anthropological 
categories. Dalit sense of religion is all-inclusive of these aspects and hence complex in 
treatment and understanding. There could be no single definition either of religion per se or Dalit 
religion in particular, that will suffice as to include the varied set of traditions, cultural practices 
and ideas that comprise it. 


T; Dalits are culturally religious people. They absorb a variety of religious beliefs and 
practices such as; belief in supernatural powers, belief in the worship of Nature, Natural Objects, 
in utterance of prayers for strengthening of their livelihood and prosperity. They believe in spirits 
and spirits of their ancestors. They have faith in many or one God and believe in personal or 
impersonal God, in a God who is. deemed a Creator and Protector against assaults and dangers, 
etc. There is belief and worship in a deity or deities, belief in pious devotional practices like 
offerings (mostly the fruit of the first harvest) to Gods\Deities. They visit to holy places or 


pilgrim centres irrespective of any particular religion and undertake strict religious vows and 
observances. They believe in and follow certain social cum moral code of conduct. 


8. Dalits are foundationally religious people however they may vary in their specific 
systems of beliefs or worships or religious observances or social mores for reasons that the term 
Dalit includes a variety of people with a complexity of social practices with diverse linguistic 
traditions. The only unifying facet is that the term Dalit refers to all those who are treated 
subhuman, as those who suffer the yoke of untouchability burdened by inhuman social religious 
and cultural caste system. 


9. The belief in God is defined as theism where as the belief in no-God is atheism. Thus 
both theism and atheism are treated as exclusively opposed categories. Such an oppositional 
classification falls outside the purview of Dalit Religious philosophy because Dalits as 
historically and culturally religious people do not fall within the rigid prism of opposition either 
as believer or as unbeliever. Both the believer and the nonbeliever form the Dalit religious whole 
and demarcation in no way relevant in grouping the Dalits Religious philosophy as theistic or as 
atheistic. For instance the Dalits of Buddhist origin and/or conversion do not exercise belief in 
any theo-logical God, but still very much religious people. 


10. There are varieties of theism such as, monotheism (belief in One God), polytheism (belief 
in many Gods), Deism (belief in a personal and transcendental God), henotheism (belief in one 
God without negating other gods), pantheism (Universe is God), pan-en-theism (God is part of 
nature) etc. To narrowly define Dalit religion in terms of any one of the varieties of theism is the 
rich complexity of Dalit religions. Within Dalit religiosity we may find diverse theistic trends but 
it is less likely to be a truism to define Dalit religion as forming a singular pattern of theism. 
Much more, one is bound to appreciate the cultural ground of Dalits as religious people instead 
of crudely classifying them in either camp of theism or atheism or its varieties. 


4.8 FUTURE OF DALIT RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


e Dalit Religious philosophy points towards a critique of religion which is based and 
regulated on certain rational, practical and moral principles. 

e The purpose of Dalit religious philosophical engagement is emancipation or liberation of 
the suffering people under the burden of casteism. Hence which ever religion, be it 
Hinduism, Christianity or Islam if such religion imbibe caste cultural discriminatory 
practices, Dalit religious philosophy pronounces a methodological doubt regarding their 
religious claims and social content. 

e The practical principle of Dalit Religious philosophy is to verify authentic sensibilities of 
religion in the sense that it should be guided by the principle of both conceptual and 
structural revolution. The revolution is classifiable into external and internal elements. 

e An authentic religion should take into account progressive secularization of its 
foundations, in the sense that it should be relevant to the changing times and needs of 
human society. 

e The metaphysical foundation of a true religion is constitutive of the metaphysics of 
change. 


e An authentic religion must be grounded on the principles of justice and utility. It should 
be regulated by the practice of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

e For Dalits Religion is of greater importance and cultural necessity. It could contribute 
social unity, provided it is based on the principles of revolution and social Justice. Since 
the philosophy of Hinduism can not be said to have founded on these principles, to 
consider it as a religion of societal liberation is not possible. The philosophy of 
Hinduism, as found in its scriptural tradition is not constitutive of the principles of 
revolution, justice and social utility. Given to its Caste-world view, and the social 
practice of Casteism, its philosophical ground is oppressive and therefore, cannot have 
the conceptual strength of promoting liberation of the socially weaker sections. 

e Hence there arises the need for a religion that is based on the principles of social 
liberation that restores dignity, and affirms the life of the suffering-other in the society. 

e A critique of religion in the Indian context presupposes a critique of Casteism in its social 
order. An authentic religion and religious is a critique of Casteism in favor of those who 
have been historically conditioned to the phenomenology of thrown-ness. That is to say it 
has to promote social justice as its ethical basis. 

e A philosophical critique of religion should necessarily be a practical critique of 
discrimination in the society. And a critique of discrimination aims at the promotion of 
praxis of liberation. In brief, an authentic critique of religion and its social order 
addresses the problems of human society based on a philosophy of societal liberation. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) Elucidate the problem of Dalits as viewed by Ambedkar in Hindu social order. 


3) Evaluate the authenticity of any other religion other than Hinduism based on the principles of 
Dalit Religious Philosophy. 


4) Can we categorise Dalits’ religious belief in God in any or many forms of theism? 
Substantiate your answer. 
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4.9 LET US SUM UP 


In short, Dalit religious philosophy is not pertaining to the type of religious beliefs or the 
problems of existence of God or Evil. It is a philosophy to promote a social form of life based on 
ethic of emancipation. The test of ethical and social content as criterion for authenticity: A true 
religion for Ambedkar should have both ethical content and social content. Critique according to 
him, therefore includes both theory and practice. Ambedkar’s critique of Hinduism is grounded 
in the discourse between a philosophy of oppression and a philosophy of liberation. It is the 
negation of the negations structured in an oppressive social system. There is nothing material or 
social in it. Ambedkar’s denial of casteism and thereby his denial of Hinduism is a deliberate 
ethical move away from the institutional interests of casteism in favour of social communicative 
interests, grounded in the principle that liberty of all is primarily liberty of the particular in the 
social. Hence for a Dalit religious philosophy, humans are not isolated individuals devoid of any 
relations. The human has its existence only in relation to others. We are social in the global sense 
and hence we are interchangeably social. Whatever may be our society in the present age, we 
belong to the whole human society in a holistic sense. It is both process of reflection of an 
alternative philosophy and a social action for liberation. 


4.10 KEY WORDS 


Dalit - Purusartha - moral governance - social utility - revolution - justice - equality - 
liberation - discrimination — subjugation - scriptural basis - purity and pollution - ethics — 
Authenticity. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Dalit philosophy is a theoretical discourse of constructing a Dalit world-view. The act of 
constructing their own symbolic world-view in the face of severe domination becomes the basis 
of hope, not just for their resistance but, more importantly, for the working out of their own 
assertive power. The indigenous people, Dalits have different approach and outlook to reality. 
The world they encounter is quite different from Vedic Brahmanical categories of thinking. As 
people at the foundational ground of civil society, they have a unique philosophy, culture and 
knowledge system. For the Dalits a philosophy or way of life that promotes respect for human 
dignity and enhances over all liberation is worth pursuing. It seeks to instil a sense of pride in 
their identity. It also asserts that every social structure, including religion, can have a liberative 
or enslaving effects on us. It is up to us to discover the liberative potential and to reject the 
dehumanizing effects of social structures. 


The Indigenous wisdom is for integral liberation which does not merely attempt at mobilization 
for acquisition of resources and power. It predominantly addresses the question of basic identity 
as dignified co-humans with others both as individuals and a people. Dalit thinking from ancient 
times onwards seeks to project an inclusive ideology upholding human dignity and optimistically 
building a new human family in which there would be no trace of discriminatory hierarchical 
consciousness. 


Unit 1 introduces the complex nature of the Dalit life-world or world-view and the process of 
philosophizing from Dalit perspectives. Even with limited socio-cultural space, their meaning- 
generating activities through various methods and dialogical efforts seek to create a new 
humanity built upon the foundation of egalitarianism. Dalit roots and resources are attuned move 
towards the dignified inclusion of all humans as co-humans. 


Unit 2 tries to understand the Human Values and moral outlook of Dalits which are very much 
buried and unknown. Every community has its own values and moral outlook. Every member of 
the community is expected to bear these values and moral outlook and abide by them. The values 
and outlook are also used to distinguish one community from the other. Human values and moral 
out look of dalits is liberating in nature. It gives importance for human freedom, equality and 
community. 


Unit 3 gives aesthetic outlook of the Dalit portraying the concept of beauty lies not just in art- 
appreciation and enjoyment, but deep down in art-creation and communitarian happiness. Dalit 
aesthetics unearths the hidden meaning of beauty as merging from the skills of productive 
community, as an antithesis to Brahmanical aesthetics of ‘leisurely and non-productive class.’ 


Unit 4 gives a condensed version and a symbol of the Dalit political and economic philosophy. 
Apart from theorizing on political and economic outlook of the Dalits, the aim of the unit is to 
picture the concrete ideas and activities of Dalit intellectuals and activists from the ancient time 
to the contemporary period. It would serve as also a preamble for the fourth block of this course 
namely Dalit thinkers in India. 


UNIT 1 DALIT WORLD-VIEW AND PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Contents 
1.0 Objectives 
1.1 Introduction 
1.2 Dalit World-view 
1.3 Philosophizing from Dalit Perspectives 
1.4 Role of Philosophers 
1:5 Dalit Philosophy of Life 
1.6 Let us Sum Up 
1.7 Key Words 
1.8 Further Readings and References 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this Unit is to introduce the complex nature of the Dalit life-world or 

world-view and the process of philosophizing from Dalit perspectives. Dalit roots and resources 

are attuned move towards the dignified inclusion of all humans as co-humans. Even with limited 

socio-cultural space, their meaning-generating activities through various methods and dialogical 

efforts seek to create a new humanity built upon the foundation of egalitarianism. In this process 

of Dalit self-empowerment, how could the Philosophers become organic intellectuals with 

genuine solidarity with them? And here, by the end of this Unit one should be able: 

e to have a basic understanding of Dalit world-view; 

e to look into the process of philosophizing from Dalit perspectives; 

e to have glimpses into the deconstruction and reconstruction of Dalit agenda; 

e to know the importance of the responsibility of the Philosophers walking with Dalits; 

e to explore into the intricacies behind philosophizing on the Dalit struggles for integral 
emancipation. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


As long as the resources, public institutions, knowledge, assets remain undemocratic, the 
dominant groups, in any divided society, creates, sustains, and perpetuates an arbitrary hatred 
against the dominated groups. This has the advantage to the privileged groups to continue with 
their domination as a permanent feature. The Philosophers in India are not an exception to this. 
In this context, we realize that the Philosophers too are quite vulnerable when they face the 
emotionally charged expressions both from the caste-minded people as well as the caste-breaking 
Dalits. But the Philosophers of good will seeking to affirm the subaltern life can afford to take a 
credible step to evolve adequate strategies and programmes to walk with Dalits with their day to 
day struggles. They have to grapple with the fact that unless the nexus between the secular and 
religious institutions of society and casteism, and between the human mind and untouchability is 
broken, the prospects of constructing a new humanity on egalitarianism will become impossible. 


1.2 DALIT WORLD-VIEW 


The world-view or the life-world does not mean the stagnant cluster of ideas and concepts. It is a 
process of cognition and operative foundations of human subjectivity. The latent and active 
complexes of values and rules of knowing embedded in the collective and individual 
consciousness control the whole spectrum of perception, behaviour, decision and choices. Any 
human community in a given living context of nature and nurture could be predominantly 
nomadic, agrarian, or IT in life orientations. In the globalized context of the contemporary age, 
the life-world of human communities, including those of Dalits, seem to be a mix-up of nomadic, 
agrarian and IT components. The whole complex web of oral wisdom, written discourses, movie 
stories or television serials from the religions, cultures or literature of the native Dalit soil is 
already embedded in the depths of their collective consciousness along with the impact of their 
historical successes and failures. 


Caste conflicts fragment the human society horizontally and human depths vertically. At the 
level of inner world-views of Dalits, some of the following aspects and manifestations of their 
conflict consciousness have to be philosophically explored into: assertive obedience, chaotic 
harmony, polytheistic monotheism, disorderly order, noisy contemplation, oral memory, 
revolting consensus, and restless composure. And hence to grapple with Dalit world-view with 
all its conflicting dimensions is a major challenge in philosophizing from Dalit perspectives. It 
could be undertaken through the critical reflection on the historical and down-to-earth process of 
dehumanization in the cultural, social and psychological milieu of Dalit life. Also the inherent 
inter-textuality operative in the Dalit world-view has to be identified in all its complexities. We 
realize that the perspectives of liberal and modernist values of solidarity, identification, oneness 
or liberation in general terms are too inadequate, when we are highly sensitized with openness 
towards the fabric of Dalit roots and resources. 


The very Dalit existence with its struggles in history is passionately attuned to move its present 
wounded history towards a new possibility of building a new human community. The articulate 
and inarticulate agenda of this transition is from the state of imposed exclusion and humiliation 
to the possibility of conscious inclusion of others as co-humans with due human dignity with 
equal footing. In other words, Dalits are struggling to do away with the existing sad states of 
affairs while constructing a new moral order ensuring personal dignity to be celebrated with all 
other humans as sisters and brothers. This dynamic mind-set could be portrayed as follows: 


mia) > 
FROM 


TOWARDS 


Imposed disempowerment 
Experience of dishonour and shame 
Being excluded in human 
relationship with equal footing yet 
imposed with menial labour 
Acceptance and internalization of 
the discriminatory hierarchy 


Self-empowerment 
Experience of honour and dignity 


Being included in human 
relationship with personal choices 
of work with creativity 

Eradication and annihilation of 
every form of discriminatory 


Denial of participation in decision- 


making everywhere 

Being looked down upon as 
demerited beneficiaries of 
reservation 


Deprived of land and other means 
required for decent life 

Exclusion and humiliation as lesser 
humans with denial of human 
dignity and legitimate share of 
opportunities 

Violent placement under the 
permanently stratified caste 
hierarchy with no possibility of 


hierarchy 

Appropriation of participatory roles 
in every realm 

Equal opportunities in every realm 


Availability of the means needed 
for dignified life 

Dignified inclusion as co-humans 
with due share of power and 
opportunities 


Demolition of every trace of 
discriminatory hierarchy for 
ushering in an egalitarian ethos 


upward or downward mobility 

e Mythological legitimation of the e Rational legitimation of the 
arbitrarily attributed status of the ethically achieved status by 
pure and the impure for the enabling the victims of casteism to 
perpetuation of the privileges of the humanise themselves even amidst 
socio-cultural elite conflicts 


These innate movements and inherent transitions could be construed as the springs of life 
flowing from the fertile soil of Dalit cultural location. 


1.3 PHILOSOPHIZING FROM DALIT PERSPECTIVES 


Philosophy engages itself in ideas, presuppositions, beliefs, concepts and contents of truth and 
the interpretations of them. Every attempt at doing philosophy has to begin with basic questions 
of problems of life and death. These are raised neither from the textual world of the tradition, nor 
from the rhetorical field of the Philosophers. They emerge from the particular human 
community, in our context from the community of Dalits, endeavouring to become a better one 
amidst many conflicts. That is why the process of philosophizing gets itself rooted in the on- 
going dialectical interaction between cognitive structures (cultural symbolism) and social 
structures (power relations). This fertile conversation is sought to generate new energies in 
transforming the present disorder into a new order in future. 


This process of doing philosophy primarily addresses the question of transformation. It is the 
actual movement from the present state of affairs towards consciously creating new alternatives 
for bettering historical situations. This is at once a probe into the past, the query into the present, 
and the search into the future. This on-going exploration hovers over the visible and the invisible 
world, the empirical data and the truth seeking, concept and intuition. The transformation 
envisaged by the process of philosophizing is multi-dimensional- at once personal and 
communitarian, structural and collective, micro and macro. The ethical commitment for such 
transformation is the predominant feature of doing philosophy. This process of philosophizing 


does not pretend to be evolving the final product of the contents of truth. Its multiple phases 
could be spelt out as follows: 


(1) Immersion, insertion, experience, praxis, reflected involvement or involved reflection 


(2) Analytical probe into the forces and sources of conflicts operative in the lives of people 
concerned (Dalits) affecting their cultural symbolic world and various power-structures 


(3) Meaning-generating activities through the on-going dialogical interactions between 
questions emerging from actual life situations and the life-promoting meaning- 
generating resources from various cultural soils 


(4) Alternative directions and orientations to be consciously traced by the people concerned 
(Dalits) as actors in the proximate and distant future 


One need not assume that the process of philosophising traces the above four phases one after 
another in the same order. Each contains all the other dimensions in some degree or other. At 
every level, for sorting out the layers of consciousness, tracing the roots of the problems, 
identifying the meaning-generating potentials, and evolving the new paths of transformation, we 
need interdisciplinary collaboration with various social sciences. 


By and large, the philosophical insights are articulated in a particular type of language 
understood only by the experts in the respective fields. Further, the technical language of elitist 
philosophical analysis too does not evoke much of appeal in the minds of the people (Dalits) on 
whose problems philosophical questions are raised. The alternative to this technical language is 
the symbolic dimension of popular culture. The need to explore the symbolism, myths, dreams, 
and visions of the ordinary people has to be emphasized. The operative world-views of the 
people concerned (Dalits) are to be identified in their ways of conceptualising realities and 
expressing them through proverbs, myths, rituals, performing arts. The world-views at work in 
the very language as both structure and performance definitely lead us into the foundations of the 
cultural world. Critical interpretation of the symbolic world may lead us to comprehend the 
cognitive structures and their functioning process towards production of various social effects. 


The marginalisation of the Dalits could be perceived through the following patterns of practices: 
e segregation of the living locations and burial grounds 
e step motherly treatment meted out to them regarding their dignified participation in 
public events, social activities, community worship, or governing institutions 
e denial of equal rights in marriage or burial ceremonies and car procession of festivals 
e indifference and even opposition towards promotion of vocations to dignified services at 
the civil level and sacred premises of the worshipping places 
e continuing the tradition of endogamy perpetuating the caste systems 
By and large, these regular patterns of elbowing out Dalits from the mainline society is taken for 
granted as the habitual cultural praxis by the caste-minded people with their socio-economic 
powers operative in their respective locations. As the victims of the shameful practice of 
untouchability, the Dalits are subjected to lots of suffering as indicated below: 
e The damage of human dignity with arbitrary attribution of permanent pollution as 
untouchables due to the practice of caste hierarchy. 


e The contradiction between being wanted as menial executives and unwanted as people 
with equal footing. 

e The inner conflicts between the personal desire for equal placement with others and the 
impersonal duty of being reduced to be lesser humans in the socio-political ladders. 

e Conflicting expressions of the explicit consciousness (immediate agenda of survival) and 
the implicit consciousness (sustaining passion for collective human identity). 

e When the achieved status is ridiculed and camouflaged by attributed inferior status. 

e When multiple forms of day-to-day socio-psychological and politico-physiological 
violences are trivialized by routinization, naturalization or even legitimization by the 
media, bureaucracy or judiciary. 

e The vicious cycle of behaviour due to depression or self-hatred resulting in fear of 
alienation and punishment. 

e Ever carrying the heavy burden of initiating the painful process of reconciliation, at least 
for the short-term political alliances, with the anti-Dalit forces which are just above in the 
social pyramid of caste hierarchy. 

e When Dalit ethical sensibilities are thrown overboard as eccentric claims for any 
regional, national or international discourse. 

While scanning through all these sources, we realize that these sufferings are not inflicted by the 
Dalits upon themselves. And hence the classical ways of approaching the problem of evil 
(suffering) cannot be adequate while dealing with Dalit suffering. 

Without attempting at a dialogue with the above-mentioned aspects of the Dalit world, there 
seems to be a general sense of fear psychosis operative in the minds of the caste-minded people. 
This might be expressed through the following ways: (1) indifference, (2) deferment, (3) 
transference, (4) co-option, (5) enticement, (6) coercion, (7) Self-defence, (8) pretension, (9) 
rationalization, (10) legitimization, (11) retribution, (12) proxy war, (13) Sloganeering solidarity. 
This fear may be fabricated due to the following explanations of arbitrary imagination: (1) Direct 
pollution, (2) Proximity with the hated object, (3) Possible role exchange in which the oppressed 
might eat into the present privileges of the oppressors, (4) Pre-empting the possible uprising of 
the oppressed with disproportionately vehement offensive, (5) Prevailing endogamy might give 
in to exogamy and thus a possible dismantling of the so-called orderly society. And consequently 
the Dalits are socially discriminated, religiously neglected, politically ignored, and economically 
pauperized. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the various aspects of the Dalit world-view? 
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actual identity, and the fabric of the personality tempered both by nature and nurture, his/her 
ethical stand and commitment has to be adequately made explicit in the process of accompanying 
the Dalits. For anyone, who chooses to credibly accompany them, cannot have the luxury of 
supporting them from outside. Their own world-view has to be organically tempered by the ever- 
struggling and ever-exploratory world-view of Dalits. It is with this deep sense of genuine solidarity 
with them, the Philosophers are constantly challenged to play the role of compassionate midwife to 
Dalits who are undergoing the ongoing labor pain of delivering dreams of Dalit empowerment. 


Besides the two poles of Dalit interpretation of the meaning systems (Dalits and the religio- 
cultural texts and textures), we need to take into account, the role and function of the third pole 
called the enablers of such hermeneutical dialogue. They could be the organic intellectuals 
(Philosophers) articulating the insights of interpretation with and on behalf of the Dalits. Every 
Philosopher claiming to be engaged in enabling the dialogue between the Dalits and the meaning 
systems could be a Dalit or non-Dalit by birth. But what matters is that these organic 
Philosophers, be it from the religious platforms or the secular academia, have to be brought 
under the serious scrutiny of hermeneutical responsibility. They have to be made accountable to 
the Dalit-world in its struggles to annihilate the virus of caste hierarchy. What could be the 
salient features of such accountability in the Dalit hermeneutics? 


e There should be an on-going attempt on the part of the Philosophers (organic 
intellectuals) to identify and enter into the web of the inter-textual layers of Dalit 
consciousness. It has to be undertaken with genuine and growing proximity with the 
Dalits. 


e An empathetic journey of solidarity into the Dalit world has to be undertaken by these 
enablers. It entails deep insights into Dalits native symbolic universe (religio-cultural 
resources). 


e The enablers need to further dwell upon Dalit linguistic world with narrative patterns and 
poetic outbursts. The dynamics of their oral articulation and communication styles, 
historical perceptions through genealogies, myths and folklore is to be recognised. The 
animating dimensions of rituals and performing arts, traditional modes of encountering 
joys and sorrows, are to be grappled with. 


e The complex process of Dalit identity-formation, both at the individual and collective 
levels, is to be perceptively located amidst imposed identities. 


e An overall familiarity with the diverse ways of hermeneutical attempts from Dalit 
perspectives could help them avoid methodological dogmatism and doctrinal 
fundamentalism. 


e Traversing through the intra-Dalit world and the intra-textual world of the religio-cultural 
resources does not suffice here. The inner world and the interior movements of the third 
pole, i.e., the organic Philosophers has to be correctly identified. Their mind-set, pre- 
understanding, and the texture of consciousness formed by their formal education, social 
location, economic placement and caste prejudices also play an important role in their 
attempts at hermeneutics. 


The attitude and outlook of the Philosophers towards the Dalits and the religio-cultural 
resources (say, the Vedas, Mahabharata, Quran, Dhammapada, Bible, Writings of Periyar 
or Ambedkar, Dharma Shastras), have to be openly manifested. Consciously chosen 
ideological sites and interpretative strategies are to be explicitly articulated. 


Care should be taken to ascertain the original agenda of such Philosophers to test their 
commitment to Dalit struggles. 


No doubt, the subject(s) of Dalit interpretation of the religio-cultural resources is none other than 
the flesh-and blood person(s) from among the Dalits, and not primarily the Philosophers, even 
when they try to become organic intellectuals. At the most, they could play the role of the mid- 
wife empathetically enabling the ‘Dalit delivery of new meanings’ in dialogue with the religio- 
cultural resources. 


1.5 


DALIT PHILOSOPY OF LIFE 


The Philosophers have to create a space for educating themselves to evolve new frame works for 
understanding the intricacies behind such conflicts with the following questions: 


What are the differences between the bruised ego of the caste-minded people and the 
bruised ego of the caste-negating Dalits? 

How to differentiate between the inflated ego with its insane desire for power and control 
over others and the deflated ego with its legitimate pursuit of becoming co-humans with 
others? 

What is the operative power discourse during conflictual exchanges between the caste- 
minded people and Dalits? 

In all these conflict situations from the struggling location of Dalits one has to ask this 
question: “How could one react in the way of Ahimsa prescribed by the leisurely class 
people, when one is reduced to be an object left to the whims of somebody else’s ego, or 
lust for power?” 

Are the Philosophers sensitive enough in making their dealings and way of proceeding 
with Dalits transparent enough in this age of RTI (Right to Information Act-2006)? 

To whose pressure tactics do the Philosophers hasten to respond? And to whom they 
hesitate to respond with endless delay tactics? 

When Dalits act on misperception or deliberate choice what could be the ways of 
philosophizing? When the caste-minded people act on misperception or deliberate choice 
what could be the ways? 

Are the Philosophers well-equipped to discern the differences between the discourses on 
mass conversion and personal conversions to other religions as understood by the caste- 
negating Dalits and by the caste-fundamentalists? 

How are the condemnations against Dalit ‘excesses’ voiced by those habitually 
expressing their anti-Dalit denouncements are to be interpreted by the Philosophers? 
Against the on-going scourge of the untouchability, what are the concrete interventions 
by the organizers of and the participants in the grand philosophical conferences passing 
inspiring resolutions? 


Dalit location is the consequent result of the conflict situation created by the following two 
factors: 
1. Status Quoism (the arbitrary imposition and maintenance of caste hierarchy, and defiant 
refusal to demolish it.) 
2. Demolition of Status Quo (the ethical need for annihilation of caste hierarchy and 
assertive building of human communities with egalitarianism) 
The world-view of status quoism is found among those beneficiaries enjoying the privileges 
reaped from caste hierarchy. Dalits on the other hand, seeking to wriggle themselves out of this 
oppressive system, have their mind-set and pre-understanding in terms of complete annihilation 
of it. This agenda is not mere subversion of converting the caste system upside down wherein the 
oppressed at present will turn out to be the oppressors in future and vice versa. Dalits, in the last 
analysis, do not demand the ‘pound of flesh’ from the caste people. Nor do they cry for the role 
exchange between the-oppressors-and-the-oppressed. 


The existing Dalit discourses, ideologies, philosophies, theologies, strategies and programmes, 
by and large, seem to articulate the aspects of their deprivation (Dalits as Victims), or/and also of 
their assertion (Dalits as Subjects). Besides the labour from the Dalit manual power contributing 
to the welfare of the society, the passion for creating a casteless humanity is the unique Dalit 
agenda in building up the human community. Hence the existing Dalit discourses have to deepen 
their commitment and broaden the scope of their strategies to accomplish the desired result of 
integral Dalit emancipation. In other words, the Dalits themselves are challenged to extend their 
hands out of this Dalit-centredness to reach out to a broad-based Dalit discourse while deepening 
their commitment to their emancipation. What could be the role of Dalit solidarity with other 
communities of victims around them and across the globe? What are the practical implications of 
the role of Dalits as the community of community-builders? 


Exploration into the new spaces for dialogue between Dalits and others (both at the intra and 
inter levels) is the need of the hour in constructing Dalit Philosophies. Hence the Philosophers 
need to trace the mythos, religio-cultural practices, ethical sensibilities, intertextuality, impact of 
the history of successes and failures of the Dalit communities in the past. This could help the 
present Dalit world-views to be articulately explicitated. Similarly these aspects from the textual 
world of various religio-cultural resources are to be traced. Both of them are to be brought 
together for a meaningful hermeneutical dialogue. 


It is through the prism of the present Dalit world-views in continuity with its past mythos, the 
ancient life-world portrayed in other textual worlds is encountered by the Dalits. In this process, 
the new possible world projected by rereading them is to be identified. That is to say that a future 
world is constructed through the present eyes in the light of the past world, both of the Dalits and 
other textual worlds. 


Two worlds in 
dialogical 
conversation creating 
the meaning effect 


From Dalit World-view 
Mythos, intertextuality, 
memory, impacts of 
successes & failures in 
history. Humanising & 
dehumanizing cultural 
tenets come to the fore 


(From Past & Present) 


From Oter Textual 
Worlds 
Mythos, intertextuality, 

stories of successes & 
failures of the victims. 
Humanising & 
dehumanising cultural 
tenets come to the fore 


(From Past) 


Emergence of critical 
consciousness & humanising 
inspirations from both worlds. 
Dehumanising ethos from both 
worlds become high lighted in 

order to be eliminated 


(For Present & Future) 
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In the meaning effect thus created by the hermeneutical dialogue, the Philosophers could identify 
not only the humanizing inspirations but also the dehumanizing ethos from both the worlds. The 
life-promoting aspects could be appropriated and the life-negating aspects rejected from both the 
worlds. For instance, the strong sense of determination and historical consciousness of the 
prophetic voice of dissent to dehumanization and assent to rehumanization can be an effective 


antidote to the sense of determinism and magical consciousness prevailing in the Dalit world. 


Some dimensions that need to find a place in the educative formation of the children, youth, and 
the people at large, both in the formal and non-formal education process could be spelt out as 


follows: 
e Basic and advanced familiarity with Indian Constitution 
e Basic Legal and Human Rights Education 


e In-depth probe into native resources like Dhamma Pada, Grant Sahib, Ambedkar, 
Ramabai, Periyar, Ayyankali, Kabir Das, Iyothee Thass Pandithar, Mahatma Phule, 


Savitribai Phule, Narayana Guru, Meenakshi Moon and others 
e Dalit women’s concerns and challenges and Dalit movements. 


e Skill and capacity building training to handle conflict situation and to face the challenges 


of life and livelihood. 
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A genuine sense of Dalit solidarity seeks to work for unity and cooperation for the wellbeing, 
prosperity and the empowerment of Dalits. This could be done by the following 2 steps: 

(1) Bringing together all the Dalits by building a shared consciousness of their identity, culture 
and history as well as to conscientize them to the future possibilities. (2) Gathering all the people 
of good will who recognize the plight of Dalits throughout history. People could never value 
feeling one with Dalits if they do not realize that the total emancipation of the whole of the 
humanity cannot be achieved without actualizing the total emancipation of the Dalits. 


Attempts at creating Dalit Solidarity seeks to bring about unity not only among the Dalits who 
are kept divided but also unity between the Dalits and others. This process involves struggles to 
restore Dalits with their land and to work for their self-governance by affirming their power, 
freedom and dignity. The following strategies could affirm the gradual growth of the envisioned 
Dalit Solidarity: 

e Conscientizing Dalits and others about the rich Dalit heritage (Dalit identity, Dalit history 

and Dalit culture) 

e Building and furthering Dalit movements for struggle for emancipation 

e Developing Dalit leadership 

e Internationalizing Dalit issue 


The unity of the Dalits cannot be achieved without underlining their common cause of 
emancipation from the oppression of the caste system. On the other hand, Dalit unity has to be 
worked out on the basis of affirming their common Dalit identity in relation to their history and 
culture. Developing Dalit leadership is essential requirement to build Dalit solidarity. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the salient features of the effective organic Philosophers working with Dalits? 


1.6 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have tried to dwell upon the complex nature of the Dalit world-view and the 
process of philosophizing from Dalit perspectives. Dalit roots and resources are attuned to move 
towards the dignified inclusion of all humans as co-humans with due share of power and 
opportunities without any trace of discriminatory hierarchy. The process of philosophizing from 
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Dalit perspectives have the following four phases: (i) Immersion, insertion, experience, praxis, 
reflected involvement or involved reflection, (ii) Analytical probe into the forces and sources of 
conflicts operative in the lives of people concerned (Dalits) affecting their cultural symbolic 
world and various power-structures, (iii) Meaning-generating activities through the on-going 
dialogical interactions between questions emerging from actual life situations and the life- 
promoting meaning-generating resources from various cultural soils, and (iv) Alternative 
directions and orientations to be consciously traced by the people concerned (Dalits) as actors in 
the proximate and distant future. 


1.7 KEY WORDS 


Dalit world-view: The whole complex web of oral wisdom, written discourses, movie stories or 
television serials from the religions, cultures and literature of the native Dalit soil is already 
embedded in the depths of their collective consciousness along with the impact of their historical 
successes and failures. The latent and active complexes of values and rules of knowing 
embedded in the collective and individual consciousness control the whole spectrum of 
perception, behaviour, decision and choices. 
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UNIT 2 HUMAN VALUES AND MORAL OUTLOOK OF THE DALITS 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objective of this unit is to understand the Human Values and moral outlook of Dalits which 
are very much buried and unknown. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


‘Dalit is the term which embraces all the oppressed who want to change oppressive situations. 
This section deals with people who suffer with the practices of untouchability. Every community 
has its own values and moral outlook. Every member of the community is expected to bear these 
values and moral outlook and abide by them. The values and outlook are also used to distinguish 
one community from the other. In our Indian context, caste identity dominates, and the other 
identities such as religion, language, class and territory play their own crucial role. 


The values and the moral outlook of any caste is determined by the dominant groups and 
sections. The beneficiaries are normally those who determine these values and moral outlook. 
There will be losers or suffers because of these values and outlook. In a patriarchal society, men 
are the real beneficiaries and women are the victims. Similarly in a caste society, the upper and 
Dominant castes are the beneficiaries and the Dalits the victims. The victims have the tendency 
to break the norms and values and moral outlook. In the Indian caste context, Dalits are the real 
critics of the caste system and have developed and practicing their own values and moral 
outlook. However we cannot deny the fact their certain oppressive values of the upper castes are 
internalized by Dalits due to their close proximity or association. 


2.2 CELEBRATING LIFE 


Celebrating life is an ending war with death and suicide. Dalits have regard for life. They 
celebrate life. A pregnant mother is given care and receives more attention in Dalit culture. Like 
wise, child birth is welcomed and celebrated. A girl child is not discriminated. In fact the puberty 
is celebrated as the blessing for the family and relatives. There is no permanent or compulsory 
widow hood in Dalit culture. Dalit women are free to remarry. Dalit Culture affirms strongly the 
life of the human. It is therefore food and work that are central in dalit culture. Murders and 
suicides are less among Dalits. Dalits are celebrating life. Their celebrations are mostly 
communitarian in nature. Childbirth, puberty, marriage or annual deity worship, everything are 
celebrated by the village along with the family. Dalits both men and women dance in the funeral 
procession as a symbol of celebrating and honouring the deceased. They are able to celebrate life 
because the pains and sorrows of the individual is shared by many. They listen, respond and help 
the person to get over from the loss, and disappointment. 


2.3 GOD AND HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


The relationship between God and Human is an expression of comradeship in the spiritual 
Journey for Transformation in Dalit philosophy of life. In Dalit religion the Deities are both male 
and female. Most of the deities were once human either slained by the upper castes for 
transgressing the caste norms or lived for the welfare of the Dalit community. For example 
Madurai Veeran in South Tamilnadu was killed because of his marriage with the upper caste 
woman. It is the practice in Dalit culture that to elevate human to Godly status when their lives 
are worth to do so. In this situation we also need to understand that Dalits and their Deities are 
interdependent. Dalits believe that their Deities are protecting their life from oppression and 
bless their labour and the nature for sustenance. They do not expect their deity to do things in 
unnatural or super natural ways. For example in the conversation with the Dalit elders in a 
village, said it is impossible for God to stop the rain. Their understanding is that, God should not 
be understood as super power Hero, rather one who is in harmony with the nature. A story in 
Karnataka says that, the God in the forest is refusing to have roof on top, in solidarity with the 
homeless people who are worshipping him. In many villages the Dalit deities are humiliated and 
treated as untouchable by the upper castes. In few villages Dalits are fighting against the upper 
caste to redeem the Deities who are seized by them. Dalit and their Deities are journeying 
together, undergoing similar experiences in order to transform the society, to become a just, 
loving and compassionate. 


2.4 SPRINGS FOR COMMUNAL HARMONY 


Forgiving within the family may occur among the poor of few other backward castes too. But 
forgiving the oppressor seldom takes place among non-Dalits. We can even say that it is an 
exclusive characteristic of Dalits. Maruthappan, a Dalit, is a social worker. He was placed in his 
own village as a health worker, about twenty years back. Like any other village, untouchability 
was very much in practice here and Dalits tended never to violate it. When the matter was 
brought to the notice of Maruthappan’s co-workers, they agitated and challenged the whole 
village to give up the practice. They also challenged Maruthappan to violate the norms of the 
non-Dalits. Maruthappan’s wife Alageswari took the challenge and drew water from the water 
pipe meant for non-Dalits. The non-Dalits were shocked and as a result a social boycott was 


imposed on Maruthappan’s family. Maruthappan was very upset when even the village youth 
who were very friendly with him also took part in the boycott. 


One evening as Maruthappan was approaching his village, he found the son of the village 
president, who was responsible for the imposition of the social boycott, sitting on the bound of 
the water tank, looking pensive. At first Maruthappan wanted to ignore him, but later he 
explained to him about the quarrel which he had with his father and his plan to move out of the 
village. Maruthappan discouraged the youth’s plan and promised him that he would convince his 
father. He took him to his humble dwelling, which is nothing but a small hut. Maruthappan could 
have pressurized the youth further, to foster and promote permanent estrangement and hostility 
towards his father. But love, compassion and the spirit of forgiveness prevailed and motivated 
Maruthappan to impart only good to the oppressor. In this story we find that the spirit of freedom 
and forgiveness go hand in hand. 


2.5 DALIT POWER OF FORGIVING 


Dalits forgiving the non - Dalits is it not an expression of inability and powerlessness? This is 
true of few cases, but one cannot generalize. In many cases, Dalits use forgiveness as power to 
weaken the oppressive non-Dalits. Molayakavundanur is a village in Thirumalai Mannar District 
of Tamil Nadu where ten non-Dalit and forty Dalit families live. Though the non-Dalits from the 
minority, they did not desist from practicing untouchability towards Dalits. The problem arose 
when the non-Dalits objected to a Government plan to provide a water tap connection to Dalits. 
Dalits took the matter to the police under the Protection of Civil Rights Act (PCRA). Normally 
the PCR sections are headed by non - Dalit officers who never take such cases seriously, except 
to demand some money from the accused. Quite surprisingly, in this case, the complaint was 
taken seriously and the non - Dalits were exposed to real trouble. When the non-Dalits realized 
the strength of the case against them, they pleaded with the Dalit leaders to withdraw the 
complaint. The Dalits gathered, discussed the matter and decided to withdraw the petition on the 
grounds that since they were nearing the completion of a forty day fast as a vow made to their 
God and would soon be going the temple, forgiveness therefore became obligatory. 


2.6 FORGIVENESS AND REPENTANCE 


Why are Dalit always ready to reconcile, even after their most difficult experiences with non- 
Dalits? Is it because of their dependency on non-Dalits for their life and livelihood? It is true that 
the Dalit's life and livelihood is very much dependent on non-Dalits. But this is not taken 
retaliation as their principle and weapons as their language. They are still hoping for the 
conversion of the wolves, for which they pay a heavy price. Moreover, Dalits long for the human 
relationship the non - Dalits deny them and they wouldn't like to miss the opportunity in 
achieving this. 


Author very important reason for Dalit forgiveness is their repentant nature. Dalits are basically a 
repentant community. They would readily come forward to repent for any small act which had 


hurt or caused damage to others. Unlike non-Dalits, Dalits to do not worship daily or go to 
temple very week with offerings of coconuts, flowers and money. Dalit Gods or goddesses’ 
festivals take place once a year, that too after the peace and reconciliation process within the 
Dalit community. During the festival the whole Dalit community gathers before the Deity and 
confess their sins in simple language ‘Lord forgive our sin’. They do not use any ornamental 
words or set liturgy for confession. The sacrificial goat has to nod its head as a sign of the deity’s 
acceptance. Until then, there will not be any celebration. Repentance and seeking the gods or 
goddesses’ forgiveness is an important feature in Dalit festivals. Dalits maintain the nature of 
repentance and forgiveness in their daily life too. But non-Dalits on the other hand find it 
difficult to repent and forgive. They would either try to justify themselves or make the victim 
forget by receiving some compensation, or force victims to ignore the problem. They consider it 
humiliating to apologies to Dalits. 


2.7 NON VIOLENCE: RULE OF LIFE 


Dalit face, Murder, rape and all forms of violence for Past 1500 years in India became of 
untouchability. There is no racial or occupational reasons for the origin of untouchability. One 
has to keep in mind that the origin of untouchability is independent from that of caste. It 
originated about 4 CE. Dr.Ambedkar provides two main reasons for the origination of 
untouchability they are, as the untouchables were Buddhists who did not accept the Brahmin 
supremacy. Therefore one of the main roots of untouchability lied in the hatred and contempt, 
which Brahmin created against those who were Buddhists. The second reason he gives is that the 
untouchables who were the Broken men continued the habit of beef eating. Is there any other 
existing human community which suffers with such disability for a sustained period of one 
thousand six hundred years? In that are Dalits submissive? No, certainly Not. Dalits are 
protesting against the evil practices of untouchability. They are basically a non-violent group and 
have kept non-violence as the rule of life. Dalit continue to fight against untouchability using 
non-Violence means. It is unfortunate threat to the Indian society and the west of the world have 
fielded to acknowledge their power of non-violence. Using non-violent means Dalits have 
safeguarded the lives of the non-Dalits, but they are paying a heavy price for loading non- 
violence as a rule of life. 


2.8 JUSTICE, LOVE AND COMPASSION 


Justice, love and compassion are the expression of mutual challenge and support. Justice love 
and compassion are inseparable in Dalit culture. A true dalit will not support a corrupted Dalit 
leader or person because he belongs to his caste. This type of leaders would face opposition 
mainly from Dalits. Justice question will always arise in the contact of oppression and 
exploitation within and without. Like wise, love and compassion are very much part or Dalit 
culture. When justice love and compassion are in conflict with each other Dalit will give select 
compassion. There are stories in every Dalit hamlet where they have kept compassion in the 
place of justice. 


2.9 COMMUNICATION OF THE EX-COMMUNICATES 


It is a protest to the purity-pollution practices. The concept of purity-pollution controls the 
thinking and behavior of non-dalits. They always suffer with the fear of pollution and thereby 
lay many restrictions for themselves to come into contact with others and food. Their women at 
home are secluded during the periods of menstruation, puberty childbirth etc. Dalits do not have 
the fear of pollution and therefore associate freely with all those who encounter. Dr.Ambedkar in 
his book who are the untouchables’ where they have come from, defines untouchables as broken 
men. He states that they were the constitution of the defeated tribes, and the run away tribes. It 
has to be noted that those who are living outside the village are not homogenous people . They 
are the mixture of many tribes and cultures. This gives them the courage and motivation to 
accept any stranger without any fear. They also receive happily those who are excommunicated 
by the caste people for so many reasons; such as inter-caste marriage. They houses of dalits are 
very small and they do not permit them to practice purity-pollution rules within and without. 
Dalits love human free association, relationship which includes communality, marriage. 


2.10 VALUE OF DRESSING 


The Dalits have developed a culture of cultivating the aesthetic value of multiple colours in 
dresses, as the seven-colour rainbow is highly respected among them. Loving the nature and its 
colour becomes a value. Unfortunately, the Hindu Brahmanism worked out the dress code and 
used it as an oppressive instrument against the people in constructing a subtle and suppressive 
aesthetic value around the dress code, in a way people wear and the colours of the dress they 
wear. This false philosophy constructed around clothes was used as a suppressive method to 
humiliate the productive masses, with hegemonic and subordinating structures on colour of 
dresses and method of wearing them. The Hindu God is constructed to love a particular colour, 
saffron, and to wear in a particular way. The sanyasis are said to be lovers of that colour. A 
religion that prescribes one particular colour destroys the aesthetic culture of people. Hindu 
Brahmanism constructed its philosophy and spirituality around the colour of clothes. The 
colours and modes of dressing are constructed with hegemonic and subordinating motives. The 
contemporary phenomena of politics of colour gets reflected in the brutalizing saffron colour as a 
symbolic of the Hindutva ideology validates the caste hierarchy. In contrast to dehumanizing 
nature of the food culture and dress code of Brahmanism, Dalit communities dwell in the realm 
of science of wearing clothes and the aesthetic values of beauty. (Ilaiah 2009, 73-74) 


Even in the construction of Hindu sanyasi culture, a hegemonic status is kept up. From the Dalit 
perspective, a sanyasi is one who does not believe in washing clothes and cutting hair. The so- 
called spiritual bath of the Brahmanism does not talk of cleaning the body. A Telugu proverb 
states, Brahman snanam vadalani banka, the Brahman mode of bath is not meant to clean off the 
dirt on the body, but is meant to only satisfy the spiritual ego. The Brahman bath is that which 
lasts only for few minutes as a Brahmin does not take bath for the sake of his own health. 
Pouring water on one’s body is by the belief that very wetting of his body satisfies God. In 
contrast, Dalit mode of washing the clothes is for satisfying both the temporal needs of health 
and economy and the spiritual needs of absolute cleanliness (Ilaiah 2009, 74-75) 


2.11 LABOUR AS FOUNDATION OF LIVING 


Besides the labour from the Dalit manual power contributing to the welfare of the society, the 
passion for creating a casteless humanity is the unique Dalit agenda in building up the 
community. Hence the Dalits, through their very struggles are the community-building 
community. And the existing Dalit discourses have to deepen their commitment and broaden the 
scope of their strategies to accomplish the desired result of integral Dalit emancipation. In other 
words, the Dalits themselves are challenged to extend their hands out of this Dalit-centredness to 
reach out to a broad-based Dalit discourse while deepening their commitment to their 
emancipation. 


For anyone, who chooses to accompany the Dalits, cannot have the luxury of supporting them from 
outside. Their own pre-understanding has to be organically tempered by the ever-struggling and 
ever-exploratory preunderstanding of Dalits. It is with this deep sense of genuine solidarity with 
them, they are constantly challenged to play the role of compassionate midwife to Dalits who are 
undergoing the ongoing labor pain of delivering dreams of Dalit empowerment. 


Possibility of creating Dalit Solidarity to create a new order of humanity built on the foundation 
of egalitarian values. Every brand of discriminatory exclusion and inequitable hierarchy is 
sought to be demolished by Dalit sensibilities. 


2.12 DALIT AESTHETIC CULTURE 


In the Dalit social living, women have played a leading role in the construction of a society’s 
aesthetic culture. All the patriarchies have suppressed the role of women, but Dalit have upheld 
their values. From the decoration of household, physical beauty of the children along with their 
well-being, to their mental and physical growth, activities of women are evident. In the process 
of washing clothes, especially of washing of all clothes of the entire village, there is a cultural 
and aesthetic activity more than mere economic activity. Neatness and cleanliness not only have 
health value, but also have an aesthetic value. The Dhobis have made individual beauty as well 
as social beauty their objective. The collective beauty of the village takes shape only when the 
whole village is clean in terms of clothes that the people wear. The Dhobis have constructed an 
aesthetic consciousness among the village as it is evident in a Telugu proverb: “A village that 
does not have a Chakalis [washer community] is a village of ugliness.” (Ilaiah 2009, 75) 


2.13 LET US SUM UP 


Human values and moral out look of dalits is liberating in nature. It gives importance for human 
freedom, equality and community. It is therefore rules and rituals do not have control over their 
thinking and action. They are basically rebels therefore. Violation especially against unjust 
orders is inherent in them. They also encourage and extend solidarity to those who struggle 
against injustice. Dalit struggles are mostly non violent. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


Along with significant aspects of general and Indian aesthetic theory, the unit intends to present a 
more detailed outline of the nature and contribution of the art, music, cultural forms of Dalit 
tradition. Most part of the unit is a summarized idea of Kancha Ilaiah from his Post-Hindu India. 
We acknowledge greatly the contribution of this great analyst and thinker in the contemporary 
period to have unearthed and articulated values and world-view of the Dalits. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Aesthetics as a science of arts is a distinct branch of philosophy. In Indian Dalit context it is 
more than mere the art-appreciation and art-experience. In its etymological meaning, the term 
‘Aesthetics’ in Greek, means literally “sense-perception.” From its initial meaning of science of 
sensitive cognition in the field of Arts, Aesthetics came to be recognized as “philosophy of art. 
In the Indian context, it generally refers to the art-appreciation and art-experience of art forms. 
Aesthetics is thus understood as an appreciation of the arts. Generally, “art” is defined as the use 
of the imagination to express ideas or feelings. Fine Art is the forms of art, painting, drawing, 
architecture, music, poetry and sculpture that are created to be beautiful rather than useful. 
Aesthetics is the philosophy dealing with the understanding the existence of beautiful things and 
human response to beauty. The issues arising out of artistic activities and human reaction to them 
and the intellectual activities connected with them are dealt in Aesthetics. The emphasis is on 
the notion of beauty. 


3.2 AESTHETIC RICHNESS OF DALIT TRADITION 


Aesthetic richness of Dalit tradition is expressed in Dalit art forms which are indigenous dance, 
poetic and drama forms. Combination of many art forms such as poetry, music, dance, painting 
and sculpture, instrument-making, pottery are founding the Dalit way of life. Dalit culture is 
expressed itself through art forms. All the forms of the fine arts are present in Dalit life. 
Aesthetical study of an indigenous art form of Dalits is enriching and challenging. Indian 
Aesthetics is generally confined to norms of philosophical aesthetics as presented and handed 
down by brahmanical tradition in both oral and written forms. Aesthetics in philosophy is the 
study of the feelings, concepts and judgments arising from our appreciation of the arts. 
Aesthetics is concerned with questions such as what is a work of art, work of art successful, art 
be a vehicle of truth, art work expressing the feelings of the artist, communicating feelings, 
arousing feelings, purging or symbolising feelings. Every art form reflects the society in which it 
is produced. The artists share the beliefs and attitutdes of his fellow people and exploits and 
reproduces the themes and forms that he finds current. (Varghese 2008) 


Dalit aesthetics is the culture of celebration. It expreses creativity, aesthetic richness in artefacts, 
and brings in harmony in music. They are expressed in the drum, illumination with light, burning 
crackers, appealing colour in costumes, all-out drink, imitating heroes / heroines, loud 
conversation, dancing in total abandon even during the funeral processions. There is a spirit of 
‘here and now,’ with rootedness, immediacy, down-to-earth realism in Dalit aesthetics. They are 
the fruit of frequent physical association with sweat, blood, mud, seeds, sprouts and plants. 


3.3 DALIT EXPERIENCE AND EXPRESSION OF BEAUTY 


In Aesthetics, the artwork becomes a vehicle of beauty. The response towards the artwork from 
human beings form another aspect. In human response to any art work the artist who acquires the 
beauty and conveys it through his own expressions. There are those who observe those 
expressions and enjoy them. In understanding aesthetics it is usually said that Art or Fine Art is 
to do with things that are created to be beautiful rather than useful. There is it is theorized that 
aesthetics is more interested in the existence of beautiful things and the human response towards 
this beauty, rather than usefulness of the art form. The usefulness of art is least considered, as it 
is said, in aesthetical discourse. In Dalit aesthetic outlook it may be deeper than the normal 
understanding. What is beautiful is what is useful. All useful things in human life are beautiful. 
Usefulness of things is not separated from life as such. Life is beauty and full of beautiful things 
that are useful for living. (Varghese 2008) 


3.4 COMMUNITARIAN AESTHETICS 


Looking at the aesthetics of the Dalits may be viewed as the anthropologists’ interest in inferring 
much about social structure, history and values of the societies and cultures. Classification of art 
forms may reflect a classification of societies. (Sparshott 1963). In Dalit aesthetics the artists are 
communitarian. They express their own understanding of Beauty conveyed through community 
art works. Those who enjoy the art work are also the community. The enduring art-product is 


occasional, with its own date and place, when it is produced by an individual. The art-product of 
a community and the aesthetic object is beyond time and space. Once the art-product expresses 
the experiences of a particular society, through the proper understanding and appreciation of that 
art-forms any spectator can experience the same feelings of the society. Dalit art-forms enable 
one enters into the experiences of others and to have more intense and more fully rounded out 
experiences of one’s own. Dalit aesthetics is communitarian. Expression of the community in the 
art-forms is evident. Through aesthetical study of the analysis of a particular art-form, one is able 
to reach the society that produced and to philosophise the feelings and experiences of that 
particular society. Spector-performer dichotomy is very thin in Dalit aesthetics. 


3.5 SPIRITUALITY AND AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


Recent Dalit history shows a tremendous change in their perception of themselves, the world and 
the dominant caste people. Today they make greater strides in every aspect of life with a very 
loud and clear assertive tone. By and large, the people elevating themselves to the upper 
echelons of the discriminatory caste hierarchy, tend to resist any integration of oral stories or 
written traditions from various cultures, religions, or literature of other people into their belief 
systems. These mild and articulate forms of resistance might be along the lines of their obsession 
with tall truth-claims or refusal to give up their powers and privileges of the high-caste leisury 
class. Dalit aesthetics has not risen out of leisure, but of labour and way of living. The native 
religio-cultural resources, belief systems, stories, traditions and rituals are quite often well 
integrated an incorporated those of the organised religions with written scriptures, creedal 
forummulae, or cultic practices. In other words, the great traditions from various origins are 
quite naturally inter-textualized with the little traditions of the Dalit soil. But at the same time, 
the textual world of the so-called high caste people cannot claim primacy, monopoly or 
supremacy over the Dalits in generating meaningfulness for their life of struggle for establishing 
a caste-free humanity. 


From the written sources of Indian aesthetics usually dominated by Brahmmanical ideology, 
poetry, drama and music are identified as three art forms enhancing the study of art-experience 
elevating from the physical plane to a spiritual one, calling it as rasa-experience. The 
development of literature in Indian Aesthetics written tradition, is centred on Natya-sastra of 
Bharata. It has the description of characteristics of poetical works, kavyalakshanam, different 
types of drams, natakas and music, dhruvas. Bharata gives the famous definition of Rasa in the 
aphoristic (sutra) form, referred to by the Aestheticians as ‘Rasa-Sutra’ “vibhava-anubhava- 
vyabhichari bhava-samyogaat-rasa nishpattihi - The rasa is established by the combination of 
the determinants, vibhava, consequents, anubhava, and transitory emotions, vyabhichari bhava,” 
There are commentaries to this treatise and the available one is that of Abhinavagupta. (Kindly, 
refer the unit on Indian Aesthetics also for further details on the above.) 


Theory of rasa is the quality which arises out of both the art work and the response of the 
spectator. The art work is the expression of internal beauty of the Absolute and on the part of the 
audience it leads to ecstasy, ananda. Rasa becomes identical with the infinite, and the goal of the 
aesthetic experience becomes being “one with” (Varghese 2008) 


Sometimes this is called as ‘meta-aesthetics’ that is the transcendental nature from the physical 
plane to a spiritual plane through the art-work. Abhinavagupta speaks of siva as the universal self 
with nature of luminosity, consciousness and bliss. The universal energy, sakti is inseparable 
from Siva. Since the bliss nature of self is concealed due to impurities like ego, the art form 
becomes instrumental in removing the obstacles and bliss of the self gets manifested. 


Dalit thinker Narayana Guru, although influenced by Vedantic ideology, present aesthetic theory 
that the sense of beauty enjoyed is one Atma or slef, that manfests as the object, instrument and 
the enjoyer. He terms the subjective enjoyer as ‘ahanta’ and all the objective enjoyables as 
‘idanta’. In the moment of enjoyment, he says, there is forgetting of the subjective and the 
objective conditioning leading to oneness of the self. It is a mysterious way of the self and is the 
relative process of God and an artwork. He talks about the horizontal kind of beauty-experience, 
that is, the experience of beauty is an enjoyer-enjoying and enjoyable. He considers that in both 
the beautiful and the ugly, the enlightenment is nothing but the unfolding of one ananda-atma. 
For him, the entire universe of enjoyment of Siva is comparable to an epic conceived by a poetic 
genius. He speaks of both ecstasy and mystery in nature that reflects in art-works. (Kindly, refer 
the unit on Indian Aesthetics also for further details on the above.) 


3.6 ART OF LEATHER-MAKING 


Although the Hindu socio-cultural myth around leather being considered unclean and anti-divine 
material, in Dalits’ life, leather economy is totally different. Processing of leather was central to 
human existence and development. Culture and art forms are grown around a synthesis of 
agrarian production and village-centric production. In the act of peeling off of the skin from the 
carcass and converting it into leather there is techno-economic, proto-scientific process and 
creative philosophy. The procedure for the transformation of skin into leather and of leather into 
a commodity needed a mind that cuts through the myth of leather being impure. It is achieved 
over thousands of years in the community with mind-blogging experimentation with animal 
bodies and methods of peeling the skin off the bodies. They kept experimenting, proving and 
disproving until a common theoretical formula could emerge. Verifiability in this 
experimentation is opposed to the ritual mode of brahmanical spiritualism. The efficacy of 
ingredients like salt, bark, lime is established in turning the wet skin into sustainable leather. 
People used their memory to transmit the formula to future generation verbally, as oral tradition. 


The leather bags, buckets and ropes, which were the primary requirements for the farmers are the 
products of this knowledge system. Peeling the skin without making holes in it from the dead 
body of the cattle involves certain skills like cultivation of hand and knife usage skills in a highly 
advanced way. The art is taught not by merely theoretical but practical method of training and 
being handed down from generation to generation. The scientific role of salt in keeping the wet 
skin from rotting was a great discovery in tanning. The process of salting, dipping in tangedu 
water, soaking in lime and washing is the normal way of treating skin to change into leather. The 
odd odour and release of pollutants generated during the process of ‘leatherization’ have a 
purpose of making a commodity for human welfare, as found in any modern technological 
production. Unfortunately, Brahmanism labelled it untouchable and socially isolated. 


Nevertheless, ironically made use of leather products for musical instruments and developed 
aesthetic theories. 


The use of hands and wooden stick to separate skin from the body without tearing the skin are 
done skilfully before knives were commonly used. The development of instruments to make 
leather into agrarian usable commodities like leather ropes, bags, and chappals and shoes and 
finally musical instruments show the great interaction among different professionals like farmers, 
Dalits, carpenters, iron smiths. The shaping of leather instruments was a process of creating, re- 
energizing and developing the human essence. It is a transcendental experience of giving shape 
and birth to a new shape. The whole art of leather work is creating a new thing from the body of 
a dead animal. In the art of chappal and shoe making, there involves a careful study of the foot 
and the toe. (Ilaiah 2009, 31-42). 


3.7 INDIAN MUSIC AND DANCE: DALIT CONTRIBUTION 


From the Dalit perspective, language, song, music and art were not developed for leisure. It is 
contrary to the popular notion injected by Brahmanism. Music and art are organic expressions of 
the process of labour and production. Dalit philosophy is that work and song, pani and pattu, are 
part of life. Song and dance became a part of human existence. They are meant to lighten the 
burden of work and to re-energize people so that they could get back to creative and productive 
work once again. They are cultural instruments emerged in the productive communities and are 
part of organic process of expression of human productivity and creativity. A production process 
is not a social process, but a creative process, as it needs to discover and rediscover the 
instruments of production and the instruments to sharpen human skills and sensibilities in human 
interaction with nature. (Ilaiah 2009, 42-43) 


Dappu or parai (drum), is entirely made of leather and wood. A strip of wood is bent to form a 
ring, with a leather rope that holds both ends together. Holes are made in the wooden ring asnd a 
highly processed piece of leather is stitched onto one side. As the leather dries, it becomes taut 
and produces a musical sound at the slightest touch. The playing of the instrument is an artistic 
process as it is slung over the shoulder with a leather rope and with a very thin stick in the left 
hand and a big stick in the right, beaten in a rhythmic manner. The playing of the dappu is a 
collective process. The dappu produces a melodious sound that spreads across the vast area, 
making the social atmosphere very sacred and sensitized. The village environment in the 
company of green crops, mild breeze and bid singing, the music of the dappu produces a social 
collectiveness. It is used as an instrument of public announcements, dandora, and as a tool of 
mass communication, especially of festivities or death of someone in the village. It calls for 
social participation in the individual life events. 


By its music the community becomes alert and brought to its cultural orgasm. It is an instrument 
producing music for the excitement, pleasure and relaxation of all communities. It is at the heart 
of any social event, weddings, in house warming functions, in festivities of birth and 
lamentations of death. Dappu becomes a social mobilizer, an instiller of the energy lost in the 
routine work of production and reproduction, relieving people of their physical fatigue and 
mental stress. It serves an enormous social purpose. In funeral processions, it reminds the 


mourners of the cyclical process of life. After the mourning the dead and pondering over the 
futility of life, all return back to life involving in production and procreation in the face of 
inevitability of death. The dappu music reminds people that the feeling of vairagya, detachment 
form everyday life and renunciation, is not to last long. Everyone is to come back to life as 
production and procreation are fundamental and necessary part of life. The philosophical 
implication of dappu music is that it brings people back from the depths of despair and restores 
to everydayness of life, without minimizing loss of life, reality of death and sorrow. (Ilaiah 2009, 
44-45) 


3.8 DIVINE SYMBOLISM AND THE DRUM 


In drum, dappu or parai, there is a new ground of conceptual reimaging the relationship between 
Dalit religion and society. It is a Dalit discourse proclaiming the factuality and fecundity of Dalit 
socio-historical reality. In Tamil Nadu, A Dalit community is called as pariyars, as name derived 
from the instrument they have, parai, and whose occupation was drum-beating. The drum is their 
unique creative and constructive text of resistetve and emancipatory religious discourse. The 
sound of the drum is a fitting counter image to the caste Hindu conception of word in a historical 
setting in which the paraiyars were severed from the sacred word. Secondly parai sound 
represents the functional power of Divine, an agent of Divine power, which resists the co-optive 
tendencies of dominant caste Hindus and to empower the collective subujectivity of the subaltern 
community. Using it as a religious symbol they claim that they are the indigenous people of 
South India. It is symbolically expressed through the drum. It is retained as memories of the 
ancient heritage, culture and religion of the paraiyar. (Sathianathan Clarke 1995) 


The sound of the dappu, is used to sustain the social spirit of all. The sound is considered pure 
and used for divine and spiritual pruposes by all, even by Brahmanical castes too. The 
Communist school of thought deployed the dappu for political propaganda and cultural 
movements and is very important to bring about a change in the social value of the maker and the 
player of dappu. There is a grand cultural narrative in the history of the dappu. The art 
historians of India, dominated with Brahmanical backgrounds, missed out on that grand 
narrative. (Ilaiah 2009, 46) 


The drum is related to the mediation of Divine power, which is the form of wisdom that is prior 
and complementary to the spoken and written sacred word. It symbolizes the centripedal 
dimension of orality in a dominantly literary-based context. Drum as it gathers together the 
strivings of subaltern communities, as an organizing symbol, represents the various features of 
the mode of thought and representation of morality. Drum conjoins both material and spiritual 
aspects of the mediation of Divine Blessedness. Religious symbol of drum provides an 
experiential making and sounding of the Divine. More than as an organizing symbol it is a 
religious symbol. The drum as medium of Divine human communication invokes, contains and 
dispenses divine power to society. The drum is an instrument of linking the subalternity of 
communities for resistive and emancipatory communal affirmation that exemplifies the solidarity 
of the human and divine in their resistance of human and demonic forces. The drum is a symbol 
of manifesting and managing corporate suffering. (Sathianathan Clarke 1995) 


3.9 DALIT SONGS AND DANCES 


In expressing beauty, Dalits are far more better than others in using the human body as the 
medium of communication. In dance it is very expressive. 


Playing the musical instrument, singing and dancing are not an individual activity among the 
Dalits. Everyone right from a child to old persons knows how to play the instrument. The sound 
of the drum itself makes everyone to singing and dancing. Dalits allowed subsequent social 
intercourse to take place in dancing and singing. They have sustained and developed the process 
of humans entering into social intercourse with spiritual sanctity and social interaction. Dalits 
combine several skills and arts with them in dancing and playing the dappu. Many of the musical 
instruments of India used by many communities, have their roots in Dalit leather technology and 
desiging skills. The dolu and jaggu the Yadavas use have a kinship with the dappu. Art, music 
and culture deriving from the Hindu worldview center on love, lust and violence, and images that 
are involved in such processes. The brahmanical instruments are played to express these 
emotions do not create egalitarian cultures but is based on individual-centred pleasures. In Dalit 
aesthetics there is a scope for liberation and dappu music and song have a communitarian appeal. 
In the present context of emancipation and identity formation of the Dalits, the dappu has 
become a powerful symbol for decasteization and egalitarian values. The social mobilizational 
ability of the dappu, is tobe recognised as it still commands the consciousness of the Indian 
villages. In the cultural realm Dalit singing and dancing along with their indigenous musical 
instruments play a key role in challenging the hegemonical forces and play an important role in 
the socio-cultural and ideological struggle for independence. The veena and murali, were 
projected as cultural instruments of insipiration and national cultural symbols by powerful 
cultures. The Dalit aesthetics expressed through dappu, singing and dancing have a tremendous 
potential to rebuild the scientific spirit of the nation. (Ilaiah 2009, 47-48). 


3.10 DALIT SKILL OF WEAVING 


Dalit skill of weaving is a great discovery of making the method of weaving cloth. They are the 
earliest producers of cloth although the cloth production went through several stages in India. In 
the beginning, jute cloth was produced then the cotton cloth and finally silk was woven. The 
knowledge of weaving all three types of clothes and building up the relevant technologies for 
their production was developed by the Dalits. The brahmanical knowledge system refused to 
recognize cloth production as a significant skill. Dalit aesthetics recognizes and brings out this 
great knowledge system and the skills involved in it. Producing cloth is not merely at the level 
of consumption. Clothes in Dalit aesthetics are seen as necessary to human existence and well 
being, which is just contrary to semi-naked aesthetics of brahmanical gods and sannyasis. (Ilaiah 
2009, 62-63) 


3.11 DALIT UNDERSTANDING OF BODY 


Dalits have a definite philosophical position of the human body, whether living or dead. Their 
discourse on the human body signifies a positive attitude. They believe that all human bodies are 


constituted of flesh and blood, and they are not untouchable. All the bodies are touchable and all 
living bodies have a language and a psychology. All these can touch and exchange goods, 
commodities and ideas with one another and live in a state of social unity. For Brahmanism 
some bodies are spiritually different from others, and exclude and distinguish them from others. 
There is no rational basis for this exclusivity. Dalitism with its broader philosophical and 
humanitarian worldview, came to the rescue of the rest of the society by their timely disposal of 
the dead bodies, showing tremendous courage in removing the dead even during epidemics of 
cholera and other dreaded diseases. All such life-saving labour processes and scientific thinking 
are to be valued hugely and paid highly. The dalit regarded the human body composed of earth, 
water, fire and air and on burial these different elements in the body mix with the corresponding 
elements in nature. The chemical decomposition of the human body, in turn, re-energises the 
soil. This method of disposal of dead bodies provided to be an invaluable source of information 
both from archeological and anthropological point of view to understand the evolution of the 
human society in India. In contrast, Brahmanical Hinduism favoured cremation of the dead that 
destroys the possibility of a serious examination of the human skeletons and skulls that are 
available underground post-burial. Cremation is a cunning means of destroying the evidences of 
a violent process of killing, giving severe punishments like breaking of limbs, cutting off the 
tongue and nose etc. There is no evidence left for further generations to consider in cremation. 
Moreover, the cremation is unscientific and polluting. In Brahmanism, there is a lame excuse 
like cremation does not consume land and therefore economical. The dead are not considered as 
ghost in Dalit understanding. The weeping for the dead and sharing the sorrow of the family is 
connected with act of burial. (Ilaiah 2009, 63-66) 


3.12 CHAKALATWAM: WASHING CLOTHES TO RESTORING BEAUTY 


The Dalit community that washes the clothes of the whole village is the only community where 
women lead the creative humanitarian work and cultural process. In contrast to Hindu mode of 
life where women could not play any significant role in the society, Dalit women have vital role 
in the social process of washing of clothes. Professional cloth-washing involves washing all 
kinds of clothes. They have a unique culture and a sense of service which could be termed as 
chakalatwam. It is the social process of collecting dirty clothes from house to house, carrying 
them to the dhobi ghat, washing and drying them up. They have a social responsibility. 
Discovery of soil soap to wash the clothes must have been the earliest in the world. This ordinary 
soil soap is a specific soil that has light brown colour and contains the chemical character of a 
detergent. It, on touching, produces a burning sensation and washes dirt off one’s hand at once. 
Mixing of this soil with water and dissolving it completely, the dhobis dip the clothes in it and 
heat up the water. Before settling upon this soil as the best, the dhobis must have gone through a 
process of experimenting with several kinds of soil which have less chemical elements. It was a 
process of elimination of the not so useful soil soaps and adaptation of the most useful soil for 
the purpose of washing the clothes clean. This process needs not only the ability to search for a 
soil that contains detergent quality, but also a comparative grasp of various kinds of soil and their 
qualities. The second major breakthrough in the process of washing was the process of heating 
the clothes after they are dipped in the water with soil soap. This enabled the killing of germs 
that carry diseases from person to person, as clothes are collected from many persons and put 
them together. 


Prevention of spread of germs is the greater contribution by the dhobis by discovering the 
method of heating. It is the result of scientific thinking and the struggle of Dhobis to invent new 
technologies to develop the human health. Discovering and improving the use of soil soap and 
the process of boiling technologies and methods of using them are done with process of 
observation and analysis with creativity. This development of health science is not an act of 
superstition, not of religion but a process of negotiation with reason and faith. In fact, this is true 
spiritual philosophy of washing of dirt and restoring the beauty and health. It is a contribution of 
Dhobis with a philosophical notion of health, economy and the aesthetics of human life, and its 
relationship with nature as a whole. (Ilaiah 2009, 69-72) 


3.13 CULTURAL AESTHETICS 


The philosophy of washing one’s body or one’s clothes is rooted in the developed notionof 
human health. Good health and social cleanliness are part of health science. From the art of 
wearing clothes evolved the health science. One dimension of this is the basic health of human 
beings which is related to the consumption of food and washing one’s own body. Second 
dimension is that of cleanliness of clothes. Wearing clothes is meant for both the protection of 
the human body and for increasing the human productive energy. Ideological constructions 
evolved around these two dimensions in the human history. The type of clothes people wear and 
the method of wearing them becomes the concept of beauty and other aesthetic notions. The 
cultural aesthetics is constructed around clothes; in the way people wear their dresses and the 
kind of colours they choose and the kind of cleanliness they maintain. From the Dalits the 
aesthetics of wearing clothes came into being; at the level of weaving, at the level of stitching 
and at the level of cleaning. But for this communities, the notion of aesthetics of dress would not 
have been evolved in India. (Ilaiah 2009, 72-73) 


3.14 LET US SUM UP 


The unit dealt with the concept of beauty, skills and art from the Dalit perspective and culture. 
More than spiritualizing the art, dance and music, Dalit Aesthetics dwells on the ground realities 
coupled with their way of life. The prominent feature of its aesthetics is communitarian and 
participatory than individual pleasure and bliss. As many Dalit intellectuals try to affirm and 
assert the intrinsic value of Dalit culture against the century long systematic destruction of Dalit 
Aesthetics by the dominant ideologies of Brahmanical Hinduism. However, one has to be very 
conscious in identifying and developing Dalit Aesthetics not by searching for the written 
documents but in the experiential life stories and oral traditions of the Dalits. From the 
oppressive tradition, strong tendency to construct concept of Beauty and fine arts from the 
Brahmanical perspective has influenced many. The general notion of Dalit being dirty, shabby, 
untidy, indecent, rough and not refined, is the outcome of Brahmanical construction. However, 
beauty of Dalit culture is yet to be manifested with larger scope. 
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3.15 KEY WORDS 
Dappa: Muscial Instruments used by Dalits in all major event. Parai or drum. 


Chakalatwam: Social Process of washing of clothes - a unique culture and a sense of service 
which could is termed as chakalatwam. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit gives a condensed version and a symbol of the “Dalit” political and economic 
philosophy. Apart from theorizing on political and economic outlook of the Dalits, the aim of the 
unit is to picture the concrete ideas and activities of Dalit intellectuals and activists from the 
ancient time to the contemporary period. It would serve as also a preamble for the fourth block of 
this course namely Dalit thinkers in India. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Besides all critical analysis on society and dominance, Dalit political and economic outlook has a 
vision of a society free from oppression and equal sharing. It defines something to strive for, and 
in contrast, stigmatizes the existing order as one with taxes, torture, inequality, hierarchy and 
walls set everywhere forbidding entry. Doing away with all this and creating an egalitarian 
society can sum up the aspirations of the subaltern. 


To define the term ‘Dalit,’ here we will follow the definition of one of the first organizations to 
popularize the term- the Dalit Panthers. Their manifesto defined dalit as including the Scheduled 
Castes, adivasis, peasants, workers, agricultural labourers and all socially oppressed sections. 
We shall use “dalit” to mean all the subaltern caste-oppressed groups, including broadly those 
now called Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, and OBCs. Broadly these are the socially and 
culturally excluded sections through the ages. “Dalit economic and political philosophy” will be 
that which defines the forms of oppression, especially caste oppression in society, fights it, and 
seeks to project a different future. We will then look at its various forms throughout Indian 
history, beginning with the ages in which caste was just barely coming into existence. We will 
survey the following: 

e debate between the Brahmanic and “shramana” traditions in the first millennium BCE; 

e the formation of new aspirations to social and economic equality in the medieval and 

early modern period, especially through the bhakti movement; 


e the development of new theories during colonialism and using the new techniques of 
historical and social-economic analysis provided through colonialism; 

e the expression of economic and political aspirations during the first decades of India’s 
independence; 

e the rise of new forces and new problems with the era of globalization (beginning about 
1990) 


This section will cover traditions up to and through the colonial period. 


4.2 THE SHRAMANA TRADITION 


“Shramana” means striving, and shramanas in the first millennium before Christ (or “before the 
Common Era”, if you want to be politically correct) were people who had left their home, went 
wandering in the forests, wilds and cities also to search for the truth about life and the universe. 
They included many groups, sects and varieties of opinion. The most famous were the 
Buddhists, the Jains, and the materialist “Lokayata” followers of Charvak. But they also 
included many groups who have now disappeared but were important for centuries, for instance 
the Ajivikas. 


The period was one of immense economic, social and political turmoil. The invention of iron 
had helped to raise production in agriculture; this in turn gave birth to new trade and commerce, 
to the rise of cities, and to new kingdoms. There was a contestation of political forms — 
particularly the older gana-sangha oligarchies, with their traditions of democracy at least among 
the ruling clan, and the newer more centralized kingdoms. (The Brahmans tended to identify 
with the kingdoms, but the shramana tradition had perhaps even a stronger basis among 
merchants and traders, who were interested in an open society). There was a sense of growing 
inequalities and oppression, a feeling that the whole world was being shaken up. It is no wonder 
that the theme of one of the most famous discourses of Buddha was fire: “monks, the whole 
world is ablaze.” In fact, a new class society was coming into existence, and it was perhaps an 
open choice as to what kind of society it would be. Extremely different models and aspirations 
were being put forward by the two contending traditions — the Brahmans, and the shramanas. 


The Brahmans - or at least a section of them—wanted a society based on the laws of caste, or 
varnashrama dharma, that is a society in which Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras 
each did their duty and the proper sacrifices were performed to the deities. They proclaimed the 
Vedas as the sacred texts, and they proclaimed their own authority as interpreters. Other 
members of the three top varnas, or the “twice born” (where did this term come from? The fact 
that they went through an initiation ceremony in which the sacred thread was put on, made of 
different material for each of the varnas) had the right to read the Vedas, but only the Brahmans 
could interpret and teach them to others. This would be a closed society, “harmonious” if all 
accepted their position and hoped for change only in a next birth; stable; limited. In contrast, 
people of the shramana tradition wanted an open society and denied the principles of 
varnashrama dharma. They mocked the expensive sacrificial ceremonies and proclaimed a 
religion of the mind and heart. 


The Buddhist texts, even more than the Sanskrit ones, give us an idea of this debate. In the 
Vasettha sutta of the Sutta Nipata there is the story of a young Brahman, Vasettha, who goes to 
Buddha and asks him, “My friend Bharadwaj and I have been having a debate: what makes a 
Brahman - he says seven births in a Brahman family; I say righteous action. So is it birth (jati) or 
action (kamma)?” This backs up Ambedkar’s early argument that the Brahmans were the first to 
form themselves into a caste — and also shows that there was a debate about this among the 
Brahmans themselves. 


The Buddha, of course, answered by denying any caste (jati) distinctions among human beings 
and saying a human was defined in terms of his or her behaviour. He did not call for a purely 
equalitarian society — this was not on the “social agenda” of the time; but within the Sangha 
which he set up there was communist equalitarianism, and in society at large there was to be 
openness but no caste. 


In another important text, the Sigolavada suttanta, a young merchant Sigola is taught that correct 
behaviour is more important than rituals. Between master and servant (das-kammakara) and 
between husband and wife, there might be inequality, but there should be reciprocity. For 
instance a servant should be provided with a share of luxuries consumed by the master, given 
leave, and proper pay. In return he will rise before the master, sleep after him, serve him 
willingly. Similarly, the merchant is ordered to gather wealth without destruction, as a honeybee 
takes honey without destroying the flower; and divide his wealth into four parts, living on one, 
saving one, reinvesting two. “A very high rate of capital accumulation,” as one commentary had 
put this. And rulers were taught to be righteous, to provide money to the poor, seed to the 
farmers, pay to bureaucrats and capital for merchants. It was all in all a prescription for a very 
“modern” welfare state, in contrast to the feudalism of varnashramadharma promoted by texts 
like Manusmriti and Arthashastra. 


4.3 BHAKTI AND ITS POLITICAL ECONOMY 


In the fifteenth century the great Dalit poet-saint Ravidas wrote a powerful song celebrating the 
vision of an earthly Utopia: Begumpura, a “city without sorrow”: 

The regal realm with the sorrowless name: 

they call it Begumpura, a place with no pain, 

No taxes or cares, nor own property there, 

no wrongdoing, worry, terror or torture. 

Oh my brother, I’ve come to take it as my own, 

my distant home, where everything is right. 

That imperial kingdom is rich and secure, 

where none are third or second--all are one: 

Its food and drink are famous, and those who live there 

dwell in satisfaction and in wealth. 

They do this or that, they walk where they wish, 

they stroll through fabled palaces unchallenged. 

Oh, says Ravidas, a tanner now set free, 

those who walk beside me are my friends. 


(Hawley and Juergensmeyer, 32) 


What Ravidas was celebrating was a classless society — no “third or second” but “all are one” — 
and a casteless society: he is a “tanner set free” who can walk wherever they wish, not banned 
from certain streets or squares because they are “untouchable.” It is a society without political 
oppression (no “taxes or cares” but all is “secure”) and without economic property. And it is a 
society that is wealthy and prosperous. 


There is a famous poem by Tukaram which goes as follows: 
I've not a single fraud 
to infatuate the world. 
I sing hymns that please and praise your qualities (refrain). 


I don’t know how to show 
herbs or instant miracles. 

I've no followers to dispense 
stories of my holiness. 

I'mno lord of a hermitage, 

no habit of holding on to land. 
I don't keep a shop 

for idol worshippers to stop.... 
(Tukarambavancya 1973, 272) 


This makes clear a characteristic of the radical bhakti sants — as opposed to the more orthodox, 
including Ramdas, Vallabhacharya, and others. That is, they had no institutional support; no 
maths, no landholdings, no crowd of disciples to support them. Instead, they depended on their 
own labour. Whether Kabir, Ravidas, Tukaram, Namdev, Chokhamela, Janabai, they worked as 
weavers, labourers, petty merchants, maidservants etc., and they composed their beautiful songs 
and poems. The spirit of radical bhakti celebrates this: they were householders, not world 
renouncers. This wide and essentially labouring background of the bhakti radicals was theorized 
in the earliest of the movements, the Lingayat movement in Karnataka near the Maharashtra 
border founded by Basava. 


The radical bhakti movement also projected a society of equality. The early Lingayat movement 
challenged one of the most severe prohibitions of Brahmanism — varnasamkara, marriage 
between two people of different castes. Basava had arranged a marriage between the son of a 
dalit and the daughter of a Brahman disciple. The two parents were brutally executed by being 
dragged behind elephants, and when an uprising broke out in the kingdom of Kalyan, the 
Lingayats were driven out. While no later movement was close enough to political power to 
celebrate (at least publicly) intermarriage, the vision of equality continued and was practiced in 
all other respects. Ravidas’ “Begumpura” was cited earlier; this was echoed in Tukaram’s 
vision of Pandharpur in which disciples danced together on the river sands, forgetting caste and 
varna, falling at one another's feet, all sharing the same food. Kabir was a severe critic of 
Brahmanism and the practice of untouchability: 

“ Worship, libations, six sacred rites, 

this dharma's full of ritual blights. 


Four ages teaching Gayatri, I ask you, who won liberty? 
You wash your body if you touch another, 

tell me who could be lower than you? 

Proud of your merit, puffed up with your rights, 

no good comes out of such great pride 

How could he whose very name 

is pride-destroyer endure the same? 

Drop the limits of caste and clan, 

seek for freedom’s space, 

destroy the shoot, destroy the seed, 

seek the unembodied place” 

(Ramaini 35 - Linda Hess and Shukdev Singh 1986) 


Thus, the themes of radical bhakti were: labour, equality, love, change of heart rather than 
ritualism. There was a strong anti-brahmanism running through the movement, expressed by so 
many of the sants. And many of them also faced repression: Kabir was, according to several 
stories, brought for trial before the sultan. Tukaram was murdered (the evidence is circumstantial 
but quite good; see A.H. Salunkhe, Vidrohi Tukaram, Marathi: Tukaram the Rebel, Pune: Gopal 
Mokashi). As we have seen the early, radical Lingayat movement was severely repressed even 
though Basava had been a minister in the kingdom. 


The movement flourished for several centuries and could not be destroyed by this repression or 
brahmanic propaganda. In the end the Brahmanic strategy was changed to cooptation, a process 
that came to dominate in the 18!” century with “hagiographers” such as Priyadas in north India 
and Mahipati in Maharashtra giving acceptable, brahmanic stories of the saints. These are the 
ones prominent today in the internet, so students beware. Sikhism, which was able to fight 
successfully for independence from Muslim repression and Hindu absorption, nevertheless 
betrayed Guru Nanak's ideals when Ranjit Singh's kingdom was formed in the 18" century: 
shudra Jats could attain equality, but not the Dalit followers who had been so prominent earlier. 


The bhakti movement failed in one important respect: it could project a vision of equality and 
freedom and attempt to practice it, but it could not give a historical and sociological analysis of 
why inequality existed. It opposed Brahmanism, but could not dissect the foundations and 
support for Brahmanism. This had to await a more scientific analysis which began to be formed 
when India came in contact with the modern world, industry, scientific thinking — through 
colonialism. 


4.4 THEORIZING SUBALTERN INDEPENDENCE 


Colonialism brought with it new opportunities for the subaltern. It meant “national slavery” yet a 
very partial liberation from domestic enslavement to Brahmanism. In many ways, of course, it 
strengthened caste domination. Railroads and new methods of communication provided 
opportunities for the elite to consolidate their hold; they flocked to English-medium schools and 
filled the lower echelons of the bureaucracy. (Iyotee Thass wrote about this very sarcastically) — 
“As a result of some earlier good deeds, the British rule having appeared, these brahmanar have 


rolled up and thrown away all the Vedas, Puranas, Smritis and Bhashyams devised for making a 
living; and learning now Vedas of high court jobs, Smritis of Revenue board employment, 
Upanishads of Akbari office jobs and Bhashyams of municipal office employment, are in 
prosperous living” (Iyothee Thass, 2001: 31). 


The British, in fact, depended on Brahmans for running the country, for providing them 
information about the “Hindu” customs that their courts enforced, for data for the caste-and-tribe 
gazetteers and censuses they were publishing. The colonizers were not inherently interested in 
social reform. And, after 1857, a kind of fear took over, and many retrogressive steps were taken 
— for example, excluding Dalits from the military, where they had been serving faithfully for 
decades. 


Nevertheless, some new openings were there, some dalits and OBCs could gain entry into the 
schools; could get into less caste-linked professions. There was migration overseas; the 
subalterns worked as plantation labourers and in thankless jobs, but some could make new 
opportunities out of this as well. And a touch of “enlightenment” going on could stir the air. 
Missionaries often provided information about the dalit and other excluded social groups; they 
passed on this along with generous doses of Christianized egalitarianism to the Dalits 
themselves. Many could take advantage of this to grapple with their own enslavement and 
develop new theories of liberation. Among the most prominent of these in the 19" and early 20" 
century were Jotirao Phule, a Mali (gardener) of western Maharashtra, Iyothee Thass, a Paraiya 
(dalit) of Tamilnadu, and Swami Acchutanand, a Chamar or Jatav of U.P. These were the great 
predecessors of Dr. Ambedkar, who brought Dalit economic and political philosophy to its 
height. 


Jotirao Phule (1827-1890) was educated first in his village, then in Pune, a city which had been 
formerly the capital of the Brahman-dominated independent regime, but which was at that time 
the centre of cultural and political stirrings. While he was for a time inclined to nationalism, he 
quickly became disillusioned with its Brahman leadership, and instead embarked on a career as 
social reformer intending to awaken the “Shudras and Ati-Shudras” to their slavery and their 
destiny. His initial efforts involved starting schools for untouchables and girls in 1849 and 1951. 
Then in 1875 he founded the Satyashodhak Samaj or “Truth-Seekers” society, his answer to the 
various Prarthana and Brahmo Samajes which he continuously mocked. Its purpose was to 
encourage the education of both boys and girls and fight priestly domination, especially by 
organising social-religious ceremonies without them. 


His first book, Gulamgiri (Slavery) was published in 1873, giving what was to be his life-long 
critique of Brahmanism. This introduced Phule’s use of the “Aryan theory,” which in a sense he 
turned upside down just as Marx had turned Hegel’s notion of history upside down. The 
European-Indian elite version saw the three top varnas as descended from Indo-European 
“Aryans”, the shudras and dalits from the backward indigenous habitants. The elite combined 
this was a notion of the early Vedic period as India’s “golden age.” Phule reversed this, seeing 
the “golden age” in the prosperous, egalitarian society of the original inhabitants, with Aryans as 
brutal conquerors enslaving the conquered people permanently through the use of caste which 
denied them education and civil rights. Bali Raja - remembered by Maharashtra farmers with the 


saying ida pida javo, Balica rajya yevo, “let troubles and sorrows go and the kingdom of Bali 
come.” — provided the symbol of this golden age. 


Phule’s second major work, Shetkaryaca Asud (“The Whipcord of the Cultivator”), gives an all- 
around critical analysis both of the existing Brahman-dominated society in India and of British 
colonialism. Phule has been depicted by upper-caste nationalists as a supporter of the British; 
Shetkaryaca Asud shows how erroneous this is. It shows British exploitation and links it with 
Brahmanism, and thus in a sense is a forerunner of later Marxist notions of a "comprador 
bourgeoisie" (or "feudal classes") which provided the foundations for imperialist control. 


The bureaucracy is depicted as the greatest exploiter of the “Shudra and Ati-Shudra” farmers; but 
as Phule makes clear, the bureaucracy itself has a dual character. Under colonial rule it is not 
simply British but rather an alliance of the “lazy indolent white English government employees” 
and the “cunning Arya Bhat-Brahman black government employees.” Both ensured themselves 
"excessive pay and pensions." The English, who were fundamentally lazy and ill-informed about 
the country they ruled, simply let the Brahman bureaucrats loot the peasants in their name, while 
ensuring sufficient funds reached England itself in the form of debts incurred and taxes passed 
on. Brahmans extorted bribes, and from quarrels in the villages instigated by the cunning 
Brahmans, factions were created among the peasantry, fights incited, and once the case went to 
court all the clan of Brahmans at every level united to loot both sides. Between taxes, cesses, 
octroi and all kinds of funds extorted from the peasants, the loss of land to its takeover by the 
Forest Department so that “peasants had not even an inch of land left to graze even a goat”, the 
failure to do anything to develop agriculture, and the actual cheating of Brahmans on all sides, 
the masses of people were being ruined. 


Shetkaryaca Asud discussed the way in which the peasantry and artisans were ruined by foreign 
competition, and criticized the loans taken from European “moneylenders” for irrigation schemes 
for which the farmers were overcharged and still did not even manage to reach water to the 
fields. At the same time, however, he attacked the usual solution of nationalists, swadeshi, or the 
boycott of foreign goods. Phule saw this as simply a plot designed to maintain Brahmanic 
control. For him, in contrast to the Brahman elite, exchange and trade with other lands were 
foundations for development and for building understanding among peoples; in fact cutting off 
such commerce between peoples was one of the means Brahmans had always used to maintain 
their power. The solution to the problem of competition, he insisted, was rather education, and 
access to technology. This was a major theme of Phule, and was embodied in his famous verse 
at the beginning of Asud, “vidyavihin mati geli; mativihin gati geli; gativihin vitta geli; vitavihin 
sudra kacle: “without education wisdom was lost; without wisdom development was lost; 
without development wealth was lost; without wealth the sudras were ruined.” Thus, Phule 
argued for compulsory universal primary education, with teachers trained from among the 
“Shudras and Ati-Shudras” themselves, and with a course of studies that included both simple 
Marathi and training in agriculture and artisanship. 


Though Phule’s was an all-around approach, political and economic as well as cultural, he 
ultimately came back to religious and cultural themes. His critique of Brahmanic Hinduism 
attacked not only the caste divisions that it created and maintained, but also its ritualism and 
what we might call the mumbo-jumbo of its festivals and stories. The first chapter of 
Shetkaryaca Asud is a scathing description of the various festivals throughout the year, as well as 


the life-cycle rituals of a good “Hindu,” which are used by each and every Brahmanas to claim 
gifts and food — another “Brahman feast of ghee and goodies”. All of the avatars, even Rama 
and Krishna who were being popularized as the arch-typical models of the ideal Hindu, were 
ferociously criticised; and so were the Vedas, particularly in his final book on his alternative 
religion, the Sarvajanik Satya Dharma Pustak ("Book of the Universal Religion of Truth" in 
Phule's translation again). 


4.5 IN SEARCH OF THE PAST: IYOTHEE THASS 


Pandit Iyothee Thass (1845-1914) was a Tamil Siddha physician, raised as a Vaisnavite. He 
interacted with the political leaders who were part of the Congress movement, but he was not 
drawn to Saivism or to their reformism. After disillusionment with the Congress, being told 
that Siva, etc and other “high caste” gods were not from him, after rejection of his raising the 
issue of temple entry, he began to turn to Buddhism. In 1898 he and his friends met with Sir 
Henry Olcott of the Theosophical Society - not to investigate theosophy, but with a request to 
meet Ceylonese Buddhist leaders. This led to a voyage to Ceylon, when Iyothee Thass went 
with two companions in July 1898 to Colombo and were given the Panch Shila as a form of 
initiation by one of the Sinhalese Buddhist leaders. 


Thus began “Tamil Buddhism.” It was not interpreted by Iyothee Thass not as “conversion” but 
rather as a return home: he argued that Indian dalits were originally Buddhists from the time of 
king Ashoka who had been degraded for their attachment to the faith and thrust into a state of 
slavery. Thus, they told the Sri Lanka Buddhists, they were hoping simply to recover their 
original faith. Iyothee Thass argued that in fact the Sakya Paraiahs (a subcaste) were 
descended from Buddha's Sakya clan, his organization was called the Sakya Buddhist Society 
- and the term “Sakya” retains an appeal for Tamil dalits even today. The movement grew, not 
only in Tamilnadu but also in areas where the Dalit Tamil diaspora was strong - in Burma, 
South Africa, Sri Lanka, among coal miners in Bihar and gold mine workers in the nearby 
Karnataka district of Kolar. The base was Paraiahs, but a significant number of men and 
women from other castes also joined the “noncaste Tamil Buddhists.” 


Iyothee Thass resembled Phule in emphasizing an early indigenous society of peace and plenty, 
disrupted by Aryan incursions. However his analysis of the mechanisms of this was 
different. Where Phule had stressed violence and conquest in his interpretation of history, 
Iyothee Thass emphasized infiltration. The original inhabitants of India, he argued, had been 
Buddhists; the “Vedas” were their rules of moral conduct. Their great and wise men were 
known as brahmans. When the invaders came, the Mlecchas, they conquered not by the force of 
arms but by stealth and cunning. They appropriated the name “Brahman” for themselves; they 
claimed that the Vedas were their holy books — and they gradually spread the ideology of caste 
and birth ascription. Their conquest was one of ideas. 


The period of Tamil Buddhism and the publication of Tamilan was that of the swadeshi 
movement, the first great upsurge of Indian nationalism which had been provoked first by the 
proposed partition of Bengal. The pages of Tamilan are filled with mockery of the swadeshiites 
— who were seen as frauds in their claims to represent a national unity. As he wrote in October 


1908, “It is sheer injustice to clamour that driving away the British government of such 
heroism and ideals [as to save all kinds of people during famines] men of no heroism or ideals 
should rule...If we seriously analyze the enmities of religious divisions, caste divisions and 
language divisions and consider deeply the political strategies and administrative tactics 
required to bring about unity among these, we would realize that the present rulers — the British 
— are like father and mother to us, they are our moral deities, and they are our friends in need, 
and we would look for means of stabilizing their rule and following their ideals and character 
and conducting our own affairs accordingly” (cited Aloysius, 1998: 67). 


However, British rule had its flaws in that. The British also yielded to Brahman cunningness. 
Iyothee Thass noted that in the early period of colonial rule, it was the so-called Paraiya who 
had entered first into the army, into the hospital service and even administration, clearing 
jungles and deserts and laying roads, shedding their blood in the service of defence, developing 
the country. They worked in hospitals where Brahmans first remained aloof due to their 
hesitation to touch the sick of lower castes. It was only later, in the realization of how 
prosperity could come through the new professions, that Brahmans and other high castes 
entered and displaced the “non-caste Dravidians” (Iyothee Thass, 2001: 61-2). In this way, the 
dominance of Brahmans under colonialism was seen as an emerging reality, reflecting the 
jealousy and self-interest of Brahmans and the compromising tendencies of imperialism. Thus, 
colonial exploitation was for Iyothee Thass as for Phule one of collaboration between a British 
and a Brahman elite. 


The backwardness of agriculture under colonialism was seen as part of unproductive 
landlordism; this itself was a result of casteism because Brahmans refused to handle the plough 
or engage themselves in manual labour and relied on the labour of the field Paraiya for these 
services. In turn, the Paraiya who did the actual work had no control over land and was 
prevented by all kinds of manipulation and force from winning or maintaining it. Thus 
Brahman landlords would own hundreds of acres of land without cultivating it, and still claim 
adjacent land belonging to the Dalit poor, appropriating it through their influence with 
government administrators. Thus, Iyothee Thass had a full-fledged analysis of colonialism. He 
and his followers placed their hopes not simply in national independence, but in an equalitarian 
transformation of society, a Buddhist Commonwealth. 


4.6 SWAMI ACCHUTANAND AND THE ADI-HINDU ANALYSIS 


Another variation on the Non-Aryan theme was offered by Swami Acchutanand (1879-1933), a 
Jatav (Chamar) activist from north India. He was self-educated in many languages, a wanderer 
and an activist of the Arya Samaj for some years. But he got disillusioned when he realized the 
extent of casteism still practiced even in Arya Samaj-run schools, and instead began organizing 
first Jatavs in the early 1920s and then an “All India Adi-Hindu Mahasabha” from 1923. This 
taught the familiar ideology of the original inhabitants enslaved by conquering Aryans and their 
ideal society destroyed — now the Swami renounced thoroughly his Arya Samaj heritage. But a 
speciality of their effort was the attempt to combine it with a radical interpretation of bhakti: 
bhakti, which preached self-reliance and equality, was the “Shudras. For centuries you have 
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been slaves. For centuries we have had to tolerate tyranny. Now the time to think about these 
centuries past. Now is the time to change all these past centuries.” 


4.7 LET US SUM UP 


These, then, were the men and movements who had been predecessors of Ambedkar. When 
Ambedkar formulated his philosophy, he could draw on a broad Indian tradition of economic and 
political philosophy that contended with the inequalitarian brahmanic tradition. Beginning with 
Buddha and the shramana (“striving”) movement, continuing through the phase of radical bhakti 
in the medieval and early modern period, and climaxing with the efforts of Phule, Iyothee Thass 
and others during the colonial period, these intellectuals proclaimed the possibility of 
establishing a casteless, classless enriched utopian society. 


4.8 KEY WORDS 


Sramana : Indigenous tradition including ajivikas, materialists, Jaina and Buddhists 
traditions. 


Tamil Buddhism : A Dalit movement Iyothee Thass initiated in the 1900s to return home as 
he argued that dalits were originally Buddhists. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


The Dalit rebellion against caste system is as old as the caste system itself. But the power 
structures- legislature, judiciary, and executive- right from the ancient era up to the present neo- 
colonial era of market globalization are deployed as the handmaids serving the needs of the 
oppressive caste minded people. As part of the self-assertion of the victims of untouchability 
against the derogatory treatment imposed by the caste people, they have chosen the self- 
designation as Dalits to empower themselves by annihilating the caste system. As the multiple 
forms of protest against the hegemony of those practicing casteism and untouchability down the 
centuries in the Indian soil we try to record the prominent traditions and individual thinkers in 
the history of India from ancient to contemporary period. Buddhism and Jainism (B.C.E.), Bhakti 
Movements and Protest Movements (Siddhars, Sufism, itinerant mendicants) from the subaltern 
cultural soil (A.C.E.), the Mass Conversion Movements towards Islam, Christianity, and 
Buddhism, and the Counter-Cultural Movements initiated by Mahatma Phule, Iyothee Thass, 
Ambedkar, Periyar, Vaikundasamy, Ayyankali, Narayanaguru (18-20 centuries A.C.E.), and 
many other contemporary Dalit intellectuals stand the test of time for upholding a profound 
social philosophy of the Dalits. 


The rebellion against caste system is as old as the caste system itself. The unit 1 has a 
assumption that Sramanic thinking is Dalit thinking. It tries to look at Buddhist, Jaina thinkers, 
Ajivikas, Bhutavadins, and Tiruvalluvar as Ancient Dalit thinkers as they ideologically opposed 
to Vedic Brahmanical system of thought. They were the ones who philosophized against 
oppression, domination, discrimination and had a vision of egalitarianism, equality, material 
oriented thinking, this worldly thinking. 


Bhakti Movements in medieval period, as gross root movements, opposed caste system. Unlike 
Vedantic speculations, these movements believed that salvation is accessible to one and all 
through simple devotion to the divine irrespective of one’s creed or colour, and cult or caste. The 
unit 2 deals with this people’s philosophy as thought pattern of the subjugated people along with 
famous saints of Bhakti movement in both North and South India. 


The modern period roughly from seventeenth century in India is considered Indian renaissance, 
for its reformative measures in socio-religious fields. Unit 3 picks up some prominent Dalit 
personalities who voiced such reformative measures and are not generally given much attention 
in Indian modern philosophical discussions. 


In India atrocities against the Dalits continued unabated even after independence. Unit 4 rightly 
captures this continual struggle of the Dalits in the ideology and activism of the contemporary 
Dalit thinkers. Along with Dalit religious and social movements, it is important to know about 
Dalit political struggle. 


UNIT 1 ANCIENT DALIT THINKERS 
Contents 


1.0 Objectives 

1.1 Introduction 

1.2 Conflict of Vedic and Indigenous People 
1.3 The Buddha: Pragmatic Thinker 

1.4 Ancient Indian Materialist Thinkers 

1.5 Naturalist Thought in Indigenous Tradition 
1.6 Tolkappiyar: Grammarian and Philosopher 
1.7 Tiruvalluvar: Dravidian Genius 

1.8 Let Us Sum Up 

1.9 Key Words 

1.10 Further Readings and References 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The rebellion against caste system is as old as the caste system itself. The unit has a assumption 
that Sramanic thinking is Dalit thinking. The historical and ideological conflict between 
Sramanic and Brahmanic system of thought are portrayed as ancient Dalit thinking. The unit 
tries to look at Buddhist, Jaina thinkers, Ajivikas, Bhutavadins, and Tiruvalluvar as Ancient Dalit 
thinkers as they ideologically opposed to Vedic Brahmanical system of thought. They were the 
ones who philosophized against oppression, domination, discrimination and had a vision of 
egalitarianism, equality, material oriented thinking, this worldly thinking. Regarding the 
Buddhist, Jaina, Carvaka we do not intend to repeat their ideologies, as they are dealt elaborately 
in other units of MA philosophy courses. We only show quickly how they are verbalizing Dalit 
philosophy of life. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


The indigenous people, Dalits have different approach and outlook to reality and the world they 
encounter is quite different from Vedic Brahmanical categories of thinking. As people at the 
foundational ground of civil society, they have a unique philosophy, culture and knowledge 
system. From the ancient times, there had been strong voices and ideological systems that 
challenged the discriminative and oppressive structures and ideologies of Brahmanical 
hegemony. However, historically Vedic tradition tried to pose itself as successful in either 
destroying those variant strands, silencing those defiant voices or cunningly incorporating them 
into their scheme of thinking (if they find those ideologies cannot be totally destroyed). From 
ancient period onwards, there were thinkers and systems that gave rise to egalitarian society 
without discrimination and subjugation. This unit spells out first the conflict between 
Brahmanical and Indigenous Dravidian people as a background to understand the difference in 
ideologies. It also dwells quite briefly on Buddhist and Jaina ideologies as Ancient Dalit thinking 
as they remained a challenge to Brahmanic hegemonic ideology. The Indigenous wisdom is for 
integral liberation which does not merely attempt at mobilization for acquisition of resources and 


power. It predominantly addresses the question of basic identity as dignified co-humans with 
others both as individuals and a people. Dalit thinking from ancient times onwards seeks to 
project an inclusive ideology upholding human dignity and optimistically building a new human 
family in which there would be no trace of any discriminatory hierarchical consciousness. 


1.2 CONFLICT OF VEDIC AND INDIGENOUS PEOPLE 


Historically, it seems the story of the origins of the Dalits goes far back in history. The people 
known as the Dalits today had definitely a beginning, similar to the beginning of other human 
beings on earth. According to many scholars in history, the story of Dalits is traceable to the 
archaeological evidences of Indus Valley civilizations whose period is approximated fixed 
before 1500 B.C.E. The people of Indus Valley civilizations are the aboriginals of the then 
Indian continent. They are different from the people of Vedic culture and they are generally 
identified as Dravidians and this in turn distinctly imply the fact that the ancient Dalits belong to 
the Dravidian culture, that is preserved in and through Tamil language and literature. The people 
of Vedic culture broadly known as the Aryans do differ from people the Dravidian culture. That 
between these two cultures there existed continuous conflict between these two cultures. Many 
of the Vedic hymns evidently imply the prevalence of a conflict between these two communities 
and as a result the people of Vedic community were the winners of these conflicts. Most of the 
Vedic hymns or texts are addressed to Lord Indra and they narrate the rivalry between the 
Aryans or Aryas and the Dasyas, the excluded communities by the Aryas. 


To evidence more about these two opposing groups and hostility of the Vedic People against the 
Dalits, few of the relevant verses from the hymns of the Rigveda are stated with their subsequent 
meaning. “vi janihayaran ye ch dasyvo...means “You (Indra) know well Aryas and Dasyus’ 
...hatavi dusyun prarya vaarnamavata ,,, means...He (Indra) killed the Dasyus and protected 
the Aryan race (colour). vadhihi dasyu dhanini.. means You (Indra) killed rich Dasyu. akarma 
dasyurabhi no amanturanya-varto amanus” means “All around us are ritual-less Dasyas who do 
not practice religious rituals and are alien to Vedic laws. sajatubharma chhadadadhana ojo. ... 
puro vimindannacharada vi dasi ... vidana vajirna dasyuve hetimasnarya...saho vadhrya 
sumnamindar. . dasyu hatyaya means “Armed with his thunderbolt, Indra went about destroying 
the forts of Dasas, ... O Indra, throw .your thunderbolt at the Dasyus, ... increase the power and 
glory of Aryas.” 


Many scholars (Srivastava, Kapur Singh, Ambedkar, Smith, Basham, Chattopadhyaya, Chanda, 
D.D. Kosambi, and others) agree to the fact that the destruction of the Indus Valley Civilisation 
and contents of the hymns of the Rigveda are related. Scholars like Ambedkar, Rao, Koenraad 
Elst, Navaratna S. Rajaram, Shrikant G. Talageri and K.D. Sethna hold the opinion that the 
Aryans, the people of Vedic culture and the Dravidians that include the Dalit people belong to 
Indian nation and therefore both these cultures are of indigenous origin. Scholars namely 
Jyotirao Phule, Ghose, Srivastava, Chanda, Chattopadhyaya, Fuchs, Hutton, Swami Dharma 
Theertha, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Jawaharlal Nehru, D.D. Kosambi, Hermann Kulke and 
Dietmar Rothermund and many others are of the opinion that the Aryans are not of indigenous 
origin and they are invaders into the Indian. Thus, many scholars came to the belief that the 
Aryans are but the ancient Iranians and therefore they are not of indigenous origin which in tum 
meant that the Aryans were invaders in to ancient India. The Aryans during their effort to Indian 


settlement waged continuous war against the Dravidians. The literature from South India 
suggests that the people whom the Aryans conquered were Dravidians, who subsequently 
moved south  subjugating the indigenous people. Regarding the origin of Aryans, there are 
two opinions prevalent amongst the scholars: (i) they are like Dalits indigenous people (ii) they 
are one of the ancient invaders to India from Iranian places. There are textual and archaeological 
evidences of status of conflict between Aryans and Dasyas resulting the origin of Dalits as 
Untouchable and vulnerable community. In any theory, Aryans as Invaders or one of the North 
Indian nomadic groups, the inhuman subjugation of the Dravidians and other indigenous groups 
are clear in the Brahmanical ideology in Vedic tradition. With this background of subjugation 
and to some extent ‘sidelining’ or even alleged ‘destruction’ of Indigenous wisdom of the 
Indigenous people, the unit tries to look at Materialist, Naturalist, Buddhist thinkers, Tolkappiyar 
and Tiruvalluvar as Ancient Dalit thinkers as they ideologically opposed to Vedic Brahmanical 
system of thought. 


1.3 THE BUDDHA: PRAGMATIC THINKER 


Against the supremacy of Brahmans the ideological revolt of Mahavira (540-468 B.C.E.) and 
Gautama Buddha (563-483 B.C.E.) challenged the Vedic caste categories. Dumont (a famous 
sociologist and a scholar on the studies Caste system) notes that Buddhism was a force till the 
fourteenth century. Later it was wiped out by the caste Hinduism. The Jain strategy to deal with 
the problem also failed due to the fact that its opposition did not express the Dalit problem as 
untouchables. Jainism ultimately could not divest itself from the influence of the Hindu caste 
system. Buddhism faced a different kind of problem, because by the time of the Manusmriti, the 
followers of Gautama Buddha were also considered untouchables. In post-Independence India, 
the hundreds of thousands of Mahar Dalits of Maharashtra who became Buddhists, in 1956 and 
later and their progeny are known as Bauddh, which in Marathi has become a synonym for 
Mahar (untouchable). Iyothee Thass, Dalit leader of Tamil Nadu in the modern period strongly 
promoted an idea that Adi-Dravidas were purva Buddhists. 


The Buddhist categories of thought centered around the concept of becoming, 
pratityasamudpada (everything is in motion), rejection of concept of self (anatta) and unique 
notion of liberation (nirvana). The Buddha is a great anti-thesis to idealism and absolutism of the 
Vedic categories. Moksa is liberation. Liberation is considered to be the supreme aim of human 
beings. Liberation may be from social and individual problems. The purpose of liberation is not 
only to attain happiness, but also to lead a joyful life. Moksa does not mean emancipation of soul 
after death alone. Moksa contains emancipation of life here on earth. The main goal of liberation 
in Buddhism is to remove sufferings (Dukkha). According to Buddha every human being must 
attain this ultimate reality. It is their wide spread teaching. According to Buddha, desire causes 
suffering. He insisted two things in his teaching. They are suffering (dukkha) and cessation of 
suffering (dukkha nirodha). He vehemently indicated that the cosmos is full of suffering. This 
suffering includes all types of ills, calamities, punishment, jealousy, hatred, deception, and 
illusion. Therefore Buddha advised men to seek eternal peace, bliss and freedom from this 
transitory world. He requested men to remove the root of dukka. The first sermon of Buddha was 
about universal suffering. They are nothing but Four Noble Truths. The noble truths lay path to 
get rid off pain and suffering. Birth, old age, sickness and death are painful. Painfulness is known 
to us through sorrow, lamentation, dejection and despair. The whole world is immersed in this 


universal suffering. Buddha realized indiscernible and transcendental enlightenment. Buddha 
says that suffering also leads humanity towards enlightenment. Without suffering we cannot 
attain enlightenment. One, who seeks nirvana, is not afraid of suffering. In order to get rid off 
suffering, one has to seek the Ultimate Truth. Buddha realized the highest state of happiness. 
This state of happiness led him from the ordinary (worldly) state of consciousness (lokiya citta) 
to attainment of supra-mundane bliss. Buddha denied the existence of soul and had no place for 
traditional theory of karma and rebirth. These ideas are more prevalent in the latter part of 
Buddhism. Buddhism taught people to liberate themselves from their pains and sufferings. 
Buddhism propagates humanness, equality, and humanitarian approach to all the problems of 
human life. Buddhism upholds the middle path. This choice is not kind of escapism. It strikes 
balance between extremes, luxury and austerity. In short, Buddhist teaching focused on concrete, 
pragmatic and everydayness of human existence. His emphatic anti-substantial crusade, that 
everything is dependent and exists only for a moment, is a definite blow to Brahmanical concept 
of self as permanent and absolute. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the historical situations of subjugation of Indigenous people by Vedic people? 


14 ANCIENT INDIAN MATERIALIST THINKERS 


The materialist philosophers of India known as Carvakas believe only in the reality of the matter 
and none other. Though their original texts are not extant, theirs is the philosophy that has been 
thoroughly criticized and vehemently rejected in almost all works of other schools of philosophy 
in India. The human goal according to them is only material wealth and physical pleasure. Their 
concern is this worldly. Hence their metaphysical position is centered around only material 
world. Arguing that only perception is the valid means of knowledge, Carvaka builds up the 
metaphysical system of material monism. According to the valid source of knowledge only 
material world is real as it is perceivable. Regarding the substance out of which the entire 
physical universe is made, Carvaka accepted only the four elements which are observable viz. 


earth, fire, air and water, refusing to accept the fifth, unobservable element of ether. For them 
different things in the world were made up of varying combinations of these four basic elements. 
Refusal to accept any kind of ‘self’ or ‘spirit’ which is not observed as the cause of this world, 
Carvaka holds that the combinations of the four material elements by the intrinsic characters of 
the elements themselves. Even the so-called “self” or “consciousness,” accordingly to them is 
only the combination of these elements. To the objection as to how the self which is conscious in 
character can be produced by unconscious physical elements, the reply is by way of the example 
of betel leaf, betel nut and lime, none of which is red, but still producing red colour when 
chewed together as in the chewing of a pan. When human person, according to the Carvaka, dies, 
nothing survives and the body disintegrates into the original four elements. Anything ‘super- 
natural’ or ‘super-sensuous’ is out rightly rejected by Carvaka as they are beyond the purview of 
sense perception and cannot be validated by it. Totally trusting in the human senses, even though 
criticised for its limitations by all others, Carvaka emphasized on the verifiability of truth only by 
ordinary sense experience. 


1.5 NATURALIST THOUGHT IN INDIGENOUS TRADITION 


Ancient Tamil Dravidian community developed a holistic and comprehensive understanding of 
the material world in which they were living. In the largely agricultural based Tamil society 
nature posed as a background for the philosophical tradition. The concept of nature becomes a 
specific thread of thought that characterizes something unique to the Tamil tradition. Philosophy 
always engages itself with the concrete experiences of reality. In the classical Tamil literature, 
called as cankam literature, nature is portrayed as directly involving in the life of the humans and 
influencing the human living and thought patterns. All the descriptions of Nature and its 
surroundings in both akam and puram poems deliberately speak of the intertwining of human life 
with that of nature. All these external aspects of Nature are very much reflected as the internal 
human aspects. The external material world, according to classical Tamil tradition, participates 
in the world of humans. 


From the beginning of human history nature played a vital role in the life of human community 
by creating the ambience for the human beings to live and to think. Interestingly, classical Tamil 
literature has recorded the ancient Tamils’ approach to Nature slightly different from many of 
world’s cultures. More than the ‘fear-factor,’ it has been the ‘wonder-at’ attitude of the Tamils 
that aroused human curiosity to know Nature. Evidently ancient Tamil tradition has focused its 
attention more specifically on both aesthetical and rational aspects of human understanding of 
Nature than on ending up in ritualistic and religious rendering of natural powers. The influence 
of Nature on Tamils thought pattern is very decisive and far-reaching. Naturalism and 
romanticism are the two great thought pattern that pervades the entire classical Tamil literature. 
These two witness to Tamil thinking as ‘nature-dependent’. 


Tamils had a unique feature of Naturalism. Bhuatavada is the result of it. Tolkappiyar mentions 
about it while speaking on ‘pirappin akam’ from the air, the sound is produced and then it gave 
rise to letters. Tamil philosophical journey started with ‘from external to internal’ in the ancient 
period. Kula teivam (gods of the clan) and nila theivam (gods of the land) were there. Nila 
theivam is to be understood against the background of emergence of the bhutavada which 
created a unison thought about the life of people with Nature. 


The world is not an abstract entity, but a concrete tangible expression of nature. For the Tamils, 
physical world is true, real and existing. The universe is the amalgamation of five gross 
elements, earth, water, fire, air and ether. “Though the products are ephemeral, the primordial 
matter is considered to be a reality.” The physical world is constituted of the five elements, 
which contains within it the seeds of decomposition. The world is of a composite structure and 
there is a possibility of it being reduced to its constituent parts later. 


The philosophical tradition of ancient Tamils has been pragmatic existential philosophy. Earthly 
life with body is for the sake of enjoying the fruits of previous karmas and to work out one’s 
own liberation. The bodies, material aspects of the world are thus necessitated so as to make the 
soul reach its destiny of attaining perfection. In ancient literature, besides the literalism with 
imagery and poetic expressions realistic approach to nature is found throughout Tamil literature 
that Nature is out there, existing by itself and influencing the human living and thought patterns. 
The external material world participates in the world of humans. The appreciation of Nature 
arose not just out of interest to be associated with human events or to be viewed as the 
background to human emotion and action. It is philosophy of here and now which characterizes 
Tamil concept of human life in the material and physical world. 


Nature has been defined as the outer, external and objective world of sense perception. It is non- 
human and is not the product of human either in material or mental sense. It exists by itself 
having its own uniqueness of its existence and it is an independent reality without any 
ontological dependence of human existence. Realism in ancient Tamil tradition is neither naive 
realism nor representationism but a common-sense realism and critical-scientific realism. 
External world is a real, independent existent whose truth could well be established by virtue of 
its own existence and by perception of it by human senses and mind. Ontologically human and 
external world are independent realities and pragmatically they are interdependent and 
interconnected realities for their sustenance. They co-exist with each other with relationship of 
mutual and complementary nature. 


1.6 TOLKAPPIYAR: GRAMMARIAN AND PHILOSOPHER 


Tolkappiyar is the author of Tolkappiyam, grammatical work of Tamil language. According to 
Tolkappiyar, the world of nature is divided into word and substance or categories. The natural 
objects are classified as uyir, mei, uyir-mei. Time, world, soul, body, God, action, elements, sun, 
moon and the word are included in the substance (porul). The Tolkappiyam upholds the reality of 
both soul and matter. The classification of the alphabets indicates uniquely the relation between 
soul or spirit and matter. The Tamil alphabets are known as Uyir and Mey, vowels and 
consonants. Etymologically they stand to mean the soul and body. The twelve such ‘soul’-letters, 
conjoin with the consonants to give meaning and life. Spirit animates the body, the matter to be 
alive. Meaning of any existence, either it be any word in a language or any life in the world, is 
derived out of the combination of soul and matter, uyir and mey. In the process of conjoining 
with the consonants, the vowels do not change their nature. Vowel appears only through the 
medium of body, consonant. Tolkappiyar is well aware of the differences in the nature of the two 
realities, soul and matter. Analysis of the concepts of soul and matter, as metaphysical principles 


found in Tolkappiyam, leads one to find that the spirit and matter continuum is essential for 
meaningful expressions in terms of language and in ordinary existence of the humans on earth. 


While discussing on the personhood, it is always important that the dichotomy of soul and body 
would not serve our purpose. Human being is a holistic personality having equal status and 
importance given to body and soul. Personality for Tolkappiyam insists on the importance of 
having a sound body. Only a body that is fit can adequately respond to the surroundings and 
externalize the thoughts and feelings. Such externalization (meyppatu) being a basic function of a 
persona, what the body, and looks mean to a persona cannot be underestimated. Tolkappiyam 
shows clearly the significance of the physical aspect of human being. The philosophical tradition 
of ancient Tamils was pragmatic existential philosophy. Tolkappiyam provides us the insight that 
meaningful existence is possible only with due recognition of spirit and matter. One cannot 
underestimate and throw away the existence of either of spirit or of the matter. uyir-mei combine 
together to form meaningful words and existence. Uyir-mei is not just combination of uyir and 
mei, it is uyir-mei, having spirit and matter as constitutive of each other. In Tamil tradition 
human nature is not just body or soul alone, but the right combination of both spirit and matter. 
Human or worldly nature is both spirited matter and materialized spirit. 


1.7 TIRUVALLUVAR: DRAVIDIAN GENIUS 


Tiruvalluvar is said to be from the valluva community. (There are some scholars who say that 
he was a Brahmin) His monumental work in Tamil, called Tirukkural portrays a Dravidian 
philosophy of life which is totally different from the Vedic, Sanskrit tradition, especially in its 
conception of supreme goals of life and in its outlook of life here on earth. For the details of this 
text we have already dealt in the course on Indian philosophy. Here we would try to present 
Tiruvalluvar’s life in line with the general philosophy of life from the Dalit perspective. The 
popularity of the Tirukkural is limited to Tamil Nadu and southern parts of the subcontinent. The 
most likely reason for the limitation is that it was written in Tamil and not reflecting the 
Brahminical ideology, as per the view of some Tamil Dalit thinkers. Tirukkural reflects the 
genius of the Tamils in a remarkable way. It is secular and neutral towards all religions. Hence, 
Tirukkural can be very well accepted as a universal ethical text on the art of living. “Muppal” 
meaning three parts, of which the first deals with Aram (virtue or the moral values of life), the 
second discusses Porul (wealth or socio-economic values of life), and the third on Inbam (love, 
depicting the psychological values of life). Therefore, the three books of the Tirukkural, 
respectively, deal with the ideal approaches to virtue, wealth and love, covering all the major 
aspects of life. 


Centrality of Aram (Rigtheousness) 

In aratupal, the main aim is to speak of aram, righteousness. The fourth chapter emphasizing on 
aram, gives a key as it were to unlock the treasures of Tirukkural. Valluvar believes that aram 
helps one in all ways. To Valluvar, aram is omnipresent, is the material, intellectual, domestic, 
spiritual and moral perfection of the man. He believes in the perfect men who are the 
embodiments of this aram, the standing examples for the world to follow. He also believes in 
nature’s help in the path of righteousness. In his descriptions of the three-fold goal of life, 
Valluvar does not want to force others to accept his fundamental beliefs. He also may be 


presumed to lay down his ideas of the three fold goal of life without reference to God or Nature. 
This is not to say that he relinguishes these fundamental ideas. Though he is tolerant enough to 
appreciate other points of view and to lay down the scheme of life as acceptable to all, his inner 
inspiration cannot be hidden completely; but he explains it in a way suitable for others. 


Valluvar is more concerned with the problems of life and ideal solutions of moral choices. He 
was totally opposed to killing. He is a real supporter of righteousness. Valluvar’s main 
preoccupation was with the inculcation of ethical values; ‘the idealization of values geared to 
conformism, uniformity and stability. Tiruvalluvar has a consciously conceived structure to plan 
and execute moral life and its enhancement in personal as well as social life. Moral virtues aim at 
the refinement of the individual. But the refinement of the individual is not an end in itself. It is 
only a means to an end. So, Tiruvalluvar defines aram as that which produces happiness of the 
society. In other words, aram is the ground of moral practice as envisioned by Tirukkural. 


Meaningfulness of life or good life is not something given as actuality, but an ideal that can be 
realised only through a continued effort and aram as a principle of life would be a sure way of 
realising that good. Therefore, considering aram as the nucleus of the authentic life does not 
amount to relegating either porul or inbam to a secondary place. Whether we consider porul and 
inbam as indispensable for the pursuit of aram or look at them as outward manifestations of a 
principle inherent in human nature, aram does not suffer devaluation nor does its significance get 
diminished. In the case of porul, the establishment is in the large arena of economy and polity 
and in the case of inbam the process of establishment is in the comparatively smaller area of two 
human persons coming together in love. Therefore, aram as a moral principle in life permeates 
the entire life of a human being both personally and interpersonally and, thus, enables him/her in 
living an authentic human life on earth. Thus, aram itself becomes the fundamental principle of 
virtuous living. 


Upholding Material Affairs 


Tirukkural in Porulpal (material wealth) deals with the economical and political values of life. 
This is the largest section of the Tirukkural and covers almost all the material aspects of life. As 
moralist-poet Tiruvalluvar was not a mere unpractical visionary unfamiliar to the ways of the 
world, but had a deep insight into human nature and possessed great practical wisdom. He lays 
down with characteristic brevity the principles that should govern the conduct of wise and good 
men in the affairs of the world. Some chapters are particularly addressed to princes and those 
around them, while others are applicable to all persons engaged in secular affairs. In dealing with 
nobility of social life, devotion to social causes, qualities of dignity and pride, sublimity, 
mannerism and sensitivity to shame, he highlights the primacy of farming as a devoted service to 
society. The concluding chapters expose the harmful nature of futile wealth, the pains of poverty 
seeking alms, dreadfulness of beggary and the meanness of cowardice which harm human 
dignity. Therefore, to sum up, the various requirements of a welfare state and the qualities to be 
cultivated by the rulers, administrators and others are covered exhaustively in the Porulpal. 


Regulating Family Life 

According to Tirukkural, a good house holder alone can be a good citizen. A major division of 
the Arathuppal is Illaraviyal (family / domestic virtue) consisting of 20 chapters of two hundred 
couplets all of which present the virtues of both the house holder and the citizen. The Tamil word 
“illaram” literally means “virtue at home” or “virtuous family life.” It is a natural state of life for 


practising virtue (aram). It is meant for fulfilling the social and religious duties. The order of 
family life transforms the crude self-centred egoism into self-sacrifice and concern for social 
welfare. The home is the centre of love, compassion and self-sacrifice. It is the centre of 
fulfilment of virtue (aram). The chapters 5 to 24 of Tirukkural are grouped as Illaraviyal, which 
present the virtues of the householder and citizen emphasizing or stressing certain noble qualities 
in one way or other. All the two hundred couplets on domestic virtues explain the primary 
importance of family and social life, the role of spouses, the wealth of children, kindness of love, 
words, charity, duty to society, gratitude, hospitality, equity, uprightness, humility, discipline, 
and forbearance. It also warns against the evils of adultery, envy, covetousness, slander, vanity 
and idle talk. While taking on Thuravaraviyal, ascetic virtue, Valluvar says it is not renouncing 
the world because it is impossible to get away from the world. The attitude of non-attachement 
and giving up of the egoistic sense of I, me, mine, and sublimation into dispassion and universal 
love is what he means by Thuravarm. It implies a positive state of mind and a life of purity and 
virtue. When he speaks of uzh, destiny, it is not as commonly interpreted as ‘fate’ or law of 
karma. His understanding is that human person is the architect of his or her own fortune. 
Tiruvalluvar does not believe in the overriding influence of fate. He is mainly concerned with the 
present and this world. To him, how one lives is a matter of supreme importance. Hence, in the 
Tirukkural, he advocates strenuous self-effort as part of one’s life irrespective of success or 
failure. 


Extolling Love and Marriage 

In Inbathuppal, Tiruvalluvar speaks of premarital love (Kalaviyal) and marital love (Karpiyal). 
Tiruvalluvar very delicately portrays the blossoming of love between a young man and a woman, 
their joys of embrace and the depth of their love and the tender emotions of their hearts. The 
whole of Kalaviyal and Karpiyal in Tirukkural has reference to the indigenous system of 
marriage with all its premarital norms. ‘Kalavu’ and ‘Karpu’ are two of the unique concepts 
developed on the Tamil soil based on a system of marriage in which free love was permitted. The 
marriage itself was solemnized between two young persons deeply in love with one another and 
not as between two strangers brought together in wedlock to iron out their temperamental 
differences later. 


The literal meaning of the Tamil word ‘kalavu’ is ‘theft’. Tiruvalluvar gives a different 
connotation and meaning to ‘kalavu’ in the realm of premarital love. It is generally accepted that 
‘theft’ connotes basically a ‘loss’ of something without the ‘owner’ being conscious of it. In the 
realm of the hearts which are in love, kalavu means precisely that the ‘lovers’ find their hearts 
being ‘stolen’. Hence, kalavu connotes the experience of the lovers of ‘the stolen heart’. It gives 
us also the underlying implication of the relationship between the lovers before marriage. The 70 
couplets in kalaviyal section complement ‘romance in love’, with the lovers admiring and 
extolling beauty and charm of each other, revelling in the language of signs, enjoying the joy of 
intimacy and ecstasy of love. In the process, there is a wailing on the loss of decorum and a 
longing for the clamour of relatives and society to speed up the process of wedlock. 


In the analysis of ‘Karpu’ (love in the married state), Tirukkural describes in detail the mental 
experiences of the husband and wife when they have to accept the inevitability of periodic 
separation in the course of their married life. Considerations of duty may impose even prolonged 
periods of separation on lovers, but this they must bear with a sense of sacrifice, enduring all 
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personal hardships. Tiruvalluvar points out how the lovers prove equal to the task by reliving the 
experiences they shared and by expectantly longing for the time when they will be reunited. 
Though the strength of their love makes the endurance possible, its inevitability leaves the mark 
of physical and emotional changes and these are described in the Tirukkural, particularly from 
the point of view of the ‘beloved’. 


The section on marital love (Karpiyal) elaborates the situation after the charm of bridal union in 
wedlock. When the male goes off on duties and avocations, trade and business to amass wealth 
for a better life, he leaves the spouse forlorn. The passion of love and pangs of separation 
manifest in different forms of pain to the mind and body, such as pining in sorrow, wailing in 
paleness, pallor of loneliness, cursing the eyes, the evening; relating visions of dreams, withering 
of limbs, conversing and chiding the soul, failing in modesty, signalling symptoms of passion, 
throbbing and longing for reunion. The concluding chapters on the section of Karpiyal converse 
on the situation when the lovers meet after long separation, expression of resentment and 
pleasure in the form of feigned sulking and pouting that enhance the pleasure of love. Thus, on 
the whole, the marital love between the couple is not mere lust or physical pleasure, but an 
elevating human love of spiritual and ethical grandeur. It is a complete integration of the 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual aspects of human life. Therefore, Tirukkural’s theory of 
love stands as the highest pedestal of human perfection. 


Veedu: Bliss here and now 

Life is a journey. It is a journey towards destiny. We human beings dedicate our life in 
journeying towards our destiny and strive to reach it. Thinkers have various opinions on human 
destiny and the means to attain it. Tiruvalluvar deals elaborately with aram, porul, inbam. 
However, he does not explicitly express his thoughts on veedu. Veedu means liberation. His 
thought is based on ethics as applicable to all. He gives meaning to the family life by showing 
how a person leads the life with common good as goal in one’s life. Thiruvalluvar’s instructions 
would direct the society and the individual towards holistic development. 


1.8 LET US SUM UP 
Ancient materialist, Buddhist and Dravidian thinkers have left a great legacy of stressing the this 


worldly, natural and concrete living against which the Vedic-Brahmanical system developed its 
own idealistic conception and dominated the entire Indian philosophical discourse. 


1.9 KEY WORDS 
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Aram : Righteousness 

Veedu : Bliss here on earth. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The unit brings to the attention of the students about few Dalit thinkers and ideologues in the 
medieval Indian society through Bhakti movements in both South and North India. The line of 
thought and interpretation of medieval bhakti movement in this unit might be odd, divergent, and 
/ or even controversial, as almost all scholars on these movements present them differently. We 
try to interpret the bhakti movement as a subaltern, Dalit assertion through religious 
philosophies. The poetic expression of individual bhakti saints is also seen as Subaltern 
challenge to ritualism and intellectualism, by emphasising the aspect of love, service and 
surrender as way to liberation. For a change, the unit looks at not individual thinkers as such but 
collective thinkers in the mass movement. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Bhakti movements transformed not only the religious but also the social thought and life of the 
people in India. (Chinnathambi 1994, 8). Medieval bhakti movement is a concrete rising of the 
indigenous wisdom and a mass movement. The proponents of these are mostly from the so- 
called lower strata of society. Even though the elements of Sanskritization and brahmanical 
influence characterised in Bhakti movement we only consider them as hijack of subaltern 
philosophical and religious rising by the brahmanical forces. In fact one could interpret the 
medieval bhakti as a collective, assertive and affirmative aspect of indigenous people towards 
their own identity. It is a cumulative effort of the community of people. The rise of Saivism, 
Vaishnavism and Saktism expressed in these movements all over the medieval India is only a 
resurrection of buried traditions of the people. There have been individual champions who are 
luminaries in Bhakti movements. 


Even in the strong polemic attitude towards sramanic traditions like Buddhism and Jainism, we 
see the challenging attitude of the subaltern towards the political and ideological powers that 
crushed their own traditions. The tendency of leaning towards the Vedic tradition, accepting the 
Vedas as generic scriptures could be interpreted not as accepting the Brahmanical hegemony but 
as trying to get a support, though from a ‘wrong’ ally. Here it is good to think of a proverb, ‘out 
of pan, into the fire.” To escape from the political and ideological hegemony of the Buddhist and 
Jaina rulers of the South, the saints and thinkers of bhakti movement took the support of another 
culturally and religiously alien tradition, Vedic culture. The consequences are far more vivid in 
the history when Brahmanism idealised bhakti and incorporated all these ‘little’ bhakti traditions 
into its ‘great? Vedic and Vedantic tradition. The concept of cultic worship, service the people 
and the Divine, surrender, love and devotion are seen as the concrete philosophical contribution 
of the subalterns through Saiva, Vaishnava and Tantric traditions. In the individual saints or 
poets we find such an expression of love and devotion, as contrary to hegemonical ritualism and 
intellectualism. 


2.2 MEDIEVAL BHAKTI TRADITION: MASS MOVEMENT 


One of the remarkable features of medieval India was the development of the bhakti movements. 
The saints of the bhakti movement did not create a new religion or attach themselves to a 
particular sect or caste. It only strengthened their own bonds, be it religious or social. They did 
not insist on the study of scriptures. They believed in oneness of God who may be called by any 
name, Rama, Siva or Krishna or even Allah. They were against caste system and image worship. 
It was indeed the golden age of revivalism of Indigenous tradition in south India. The shrines 
visited by these saints and celebrated by them in their hymns became particularly sacred as 
Kings and Religious leaders regarded them as worthy of special attention. Even though 
Brahmanical hegemony through bhakti tradition assimilated (or rather swallowed) the indigenous 
village deities into either Saiva or Vaishna traditions, still bhakti as a mass movement is rightly 
considered a subaltern movement. 


2.3 NECESSITY, EMERGENCE AND IMPACT OF POPULAR APPEAL 


Any dry speculative thinking could be hailed as high intellectual product of human community. 
When philosophical thought have become property of certain group of people who claim to be 
highly intellectual, they become stumbling block for all to have access to it. The classical period 
of Indian philosophical system one witnesses such a situation. The ordinary emotions and 
concerns of the people were not very well addressed. They felt alienated in those discussions. 
There was a dire need to address their concerns. The Upanisadic teachings were about abstract 
and speculative concepts, far from the perception and thinking pattern of ordinary people. There 
arose a necessity to popularize these teachings. Even within Vedic and Vedantic tradition, all the 
secondary literature, smrti, are written to fulfil this need. The epics, puranas are essentially 
different from the Vedic literatures. They arose not among the priestly classes but among 
traditional bards called sutas. They are martial poetry, concerned not with the praise of deities 
but of kings and nobles, not connected with the details of sacrifices, but with events like wars, 
and imbued not with higher philosophical motives, but with the practical purpose of gaining 


some reward from the audience before whom they were recited. We do not have them in their 
original and untampered form. They are added to by different hands at different periods. They 
are people’s literature with common authorship. To the nucleus of each story, many pieces of the 
indigenous poetry containing legends were connected or unconnected with the life of the epic 
heroes, of sacred poetry dealing with numerous myths and legends of brahmanical origin. There 
are large sections devoted to philosophy and ethics, cosmologies and genealogies in the fashion 
of ancient stories, legends, fables and parables. These additions indicate the great popularity 
these people’s literature has enjoyed at all times. The zealous spirit of compliers to bring together 
all that could be collected in it is vibrant. These poets, ‘are using every means in their power to 
expound, illustrate, and popularize, what the philosophy of the self, a lofty philosophy of ethical 
autonomy, with emphasis on the application of these principles to the problems of daily life.” 


2.4 COUNTERING SOUTH INDIAN JAINA AND BUDDHIST POLITICAL 
POWERS 


During the Kalabhras in south India Buddhism began to flourish under their royal patronage. 
Kanci is referred to as a great seat of Buddhist learning during the time of Hiuen Tsang in 7” 
Cen. CE. In Pallava Country there were one hundred monasteries where 10000 bikshus lived, 
while there were only a small number of Bikshus in the Pandya country. Jainism also had its 
influence in the Tamil country from very early times. References to Jaina monasteries at Puhar 
and Madurai support the prevalence of it. Kanci, has been also a seat of Jaina culture from 1“ 
Cen. CE. Till the 7" Cen. CE, Jaina monasteries were very influential. Jainism and Buddhism 
attracted people by appealing to logic and reason and began to make rapid strides in south. 
People accepted the teachings of those traditions and respected and welcomed their ideas. The 
cruelty of slaying the dumb animals in sacrifices was openly condemned, as non-killing was the 
backbone of the ideals of those religions. In addition there were condemnations of the 
unnecessary rituals and practices. Regarding the caste system, Buddha differentiated the 
individuals according to their qualities and not according to their birth. This gave the superiority 
of religion. 


Hostility prevailed between Jainas and Saivas. Preaching against Jainism and Buddhism, 
counteracting them, the intense emotional devotion to Siva and Vishnu were characteristic of 
south Indian bhakti movement. Calling for public debates, competing in the performance of 
miracles and testing the truth of the doctrines by means of ordeals, became the order of the day. 
The once predominant religions, Buddhism and Jainism, lost their ground. The exponents of 
bhakti brought about the decline of the Jaina and Buddhist sects in the south. They established 
the superiority of the Vaishnava and Saiva faiths, mainly through their advocacy of bhakti, 
emotional surrender of the self to personal God. In 7" cen. Jainism had the royal support of the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman and Pandya king Arikesari Maravarman and a great art of Tamil 
Nadu was under the influence of the Jains. To set out to safeguard their religion, the indigenous 
Saivaites and Vaishnavaites felt the call to revive their tradition. A great wave of religious 
enthusiasm for Saivism and Vaishnavism attained its peak in the early part of the 7” C. While 
the early Pallavas and Pandyas patronized Jainism and Buddhism, later Pallavas, Vijayanagara 
kings and later Cholas did the same either to Saivism or Vaishnavism. Conversion of the kings 


along with the people, encouraging the saints and rise of building the huge temples (typical south 
Indian temple-culture) were seen as the triumph of local traditions. 


One cannot be blind to the fact that the same thing turned out to be oppressive system. It is 
another sad fall out of bhakti movement, when this revivalism was hijacked by hegemonic 
priestly-political-economic powers. Bhakti movement is interpreted usually by many scholars 
that it is a reclaiming the Vedic and Vedantic tradition from the popular front. The egalitarian 
outlook of Buddhism and Jainism gave a blow to caste ridden Hindu society. The anti-Vedic 
temper along with new vision of social order in these traditions become very attractive. To regain 
the hierarchical power the priests of Hinduism tried bhakti as a means. The saints emerged from 
various castes and that portrayed a picture that the bhakti is above discrimination. Though the 
Alvars, south Indian Vaishnava saints, did not actively preach against the caste system, they 
disregarded caste distinctions; in fact Tiruppan Alvar belonged to the pana caste. South Indian 
Saivism and Vainavism have always depended for its strength on the support of the masses. 
Besides this mass revivalism, a strong sanskritization process influenced by bhakti tradition was 
witnessed in the medieval period. Revivalism of Vedic ideas and structures was in a success. A 
move to give a Vedic touch to everything including Indian languages, religious traditions and 
sects, was found during bhakti period. This is also a reason for many scholars to neglect the 
bhakti movement as indigenous people’s uprising and movement. While we do not intend to 
brush aside this aspect, we try to emphasise on the mass appeal. 


Important among the bhakti saints of Karnataka are Madhva and Basaveswara. Basava led a 
crusade against the caste system and popularized the worship of Siva in Karnataka. His followers 
were known as lingayats. They do not observe many Hindu practices like shraddha and the 
cremation of the dead. They bury the dead bodies. Lingayatism is a force to reckon with even 
today. 


2.5 BHAKTI SAINTS OF NORTH INDIA 


In the north India, the movement arose as a result of the Muslim establishment. Except for the 
political tyranny of few Sultan and Mugal kings, the egalitarian outlook of Islam and the 
conception of equality of all the followers were more appealing. Bhakti is one of the three ways 
to attain salvation the two other being jnana and karma. The saints emphasized the one, the other 
or the third at different times. The saints eulogized the bhaktimarga as it suited the needs of the 
time. They said there was no necessity to worship images to attain salvation, as the Muslims 
were iconoclasts and disregarded temples and images of gods. The feature of bhakti movement 
in North is different from the bhakti of south. The leading reformers in the north rejected image 
worship, rituals and other ceremonies and positively opposed the caste system. Secondly, they 
had to contend with Islam; but they did not oppose it. They tried to harmonise the two religions, 
Hinduism and Islam. Various forms of this conciliation and combination could be seen from the 
teachings of Kabir and Nanak. Subalterns are very great thinkers and humanist in this sense of 
adoption, reconciliation North Indian bhakti movement is the witness to it. Guru Nanak’s 
movement that became a religion of Sikhism is a clear witness of subaltern upraising of equality 
and unit. 


Namdeva, a tailor 1270-1350, was a robber-chief in early life. He became an ardent devotee of 
Vithoba, god of Pandharpur, but later considered Vithoba as no more than a symbol of the 
supreme soul that pervades the universe. He was opposed to idol worship and he condemned 
fasts, pilgrimages, sacrificial ceremonies and all external observances. 


Ramananda, hailed from the Vaishnava sect, was born at Prayag (Allahabad) and lived during 
the last decades of the 14" century and the first half of the 15" century. He popularized the 
bhakti movement in the north. His disciples hailed from different castes, In fact, his twelve 
disciples including a jat, a barbar, cobbler and a Muslim. Chief among them were Dhanna, 
Saindas, Ravidas, Kabir. He gave equal status to women. The most famous disciple was Kabir 
who tried to bring harmony between the Hindus and Muslims. The disciples of Kabir hail from 
both religions. The sayings of Kabir are collected in a book titled Bijaka. Ramananda stressed 
the unity of god and eradication of the various differences. He condemned caste. On his study of 
the sastras he proved that the observance of caste discriminations was unnecessary. Their 
devotion to God was devoid of rites and ceremonies. He was thus the harbinger of a rational and 
coordinated form of religion, and it appealed to the masses in all parts of north. 


Kabir of the 15" century was the greatest follower of Ramananda. He tried to harmonize 
Hinduism with Islam. He thought that Rama was not different from Al Rahim of the Muslims. 
His emphasis was pre eminently on strict moral conduct. Besides condemning the caste system, 
idol worship, sanctity of baths in sacred rivers and other formalities, he disapproved the orthodox 
Muslim practices like adherence to mosques, performance of sunnat, and the practices like 
Namaz and Roza. In fact, his creed resembled that of the Sufis, for like them he laid stress on 
ardent love towards the supreme God. In his propagation of sincere love regardless of formalities 
and in his stress on religious tolerance, Kabir may be said to have worked towards universal 
religion. He was not dogmatic at all. He condemned narrow creeds and sectarianism. 


Vallabha 1479-1531, stressed on the value of detachment from worldly pleasures. He preached 
devotion to Krishna and urged unconventional love condemning carnal pleasures to appeal to 
God. Caitanya, was strongly opposed to caste distinctions and ceremonials of the Hindus. But he 
did not condemn idol worship or pilgrimages. 


Nanak 1469-1538, became the founder of Sikhism, harmonized Hinduism and Islam. He had 
no faith in the caste system or in bathing in sacred rivers. Sikhism and Sufism resembled each 
other closely. He was a strong advocate of monotheism. According to him God does not belong 
to any particular people, Muslim or Hindu. Rightly it has been said that Kabir was the spiritual 
ancestor of Nanak. He urged that the only way of worshipping God is to sing His praises and to 
meditate on His name. He laid stress also on practical morality. Nobility of character was 
emphasized. Sincerity and honesty were given a lofty place. 


Tukaram (1608-1650) in Maharashtra, was a prominent saint and spiritual poet during the Bakti 
movement. He denied outrightly caste hierarchy in Hindu religion and attacked rituals present in 
Hindu Dharma. His public religious discourses used to be mixed with poetry. He preached 
focussing on everyday behaviour of human persons. For him, true expression of religion was in a 
person’s love for his fellow human beings rather than in ritualistic observance of religious 
orthodoxy including mechanical study of the scriptures. In his poetic compositions he touched 


upon various issues of society, religion and human personality. He worked for the society’s 
enlightenment emphasising community service and musical group worship which is called, 
warakari tradition. (Wikipedia 2011) 


2.6 PHILOSOPHY OF POPULAR LITERATURE 


The popular Tamil Saiva Tevaram and other Tirumurais, Vaishava Divyaprabandam, are the 
collection of bhakti hymns of the saints. Singing popular hymns marked by high literacy quality 
and at times by great philosophical insight were the remarkable feature of bhakti saints. The 
spiritual exaltation experienced by them as they stood worshipping at the various shrines of Siva 
or Vishnu is reflected in the hymns. While these hymns satisfied the intellectuals, they also 
intensely appealed to the masses on account of the emotional outpourings. Devotional hymns had 
created a new literary genre of lyrical poetry and devotional music. They became also the basic 
material for modern Saiva Siddhanta and Visistadvaita philosophy. Philosophy as the 
systematization of the experiences and institutions of the sages and saints was fulfilled here. 
They moulded the characters and outlook of generations of the people and their culture. 


The Divya Prabandham is the collective corpus of the passionate hymns of the Alvar mystics 
(5th-8th centuries A.D.). Nathamuni in the 10th century, retrieved and compiled this bhakti 
treasure. Their works enjoy the status of "dravida" or Tamil Veda. The Divya Prabandham is in 
the form of adoration of the deities of 108 temples (divya desams) situated in different parts of 
the country, and employs every form of poetics (aNi) and prosody (chandam) available in Tamil. 
The bhakti expressed in these hymns is deeply emotional. The devotion calls for absolute loving 
surrender to the Lord who, though supreme and transcendent, makes himself accessible to his 
devotees through his avatras. In his tense concern for the world, he descends from time to time 
in the form of an incarnation, avatara. According to tradition, there have been only nine such 
incarnations; there is one yet to come. In each case the god descended to earth when the world 
was in dire danger of being overwhelmed by the ocean of chaos or of perishing from the attacks 
of evil persons. God is with them. Krishna, as God becomes the chief object of worship among 
the ordinary folk of India, a divinity of remarkable psychological completeness, standing to his 
worshippers not only in the relation of father, friend and elder brother, but also of lover and 
husband and even of son. 


Saiva Bhakti 

Unlike Visnu, Siva is not generally believed to incarnate himself for the welfare of the world, but 
he is said to have manifested himself temporarily in many disguises in order to help his devotees 
or for other worthy purposes. Siva is looked on their deity as a god of love and grace. The 
literature of Tamil Saivism describes him in very exalted terms and with strong moral emphasis. 
In the finished form of Tamil Saivism all the capricipous and harsh elements of the old Siva have 
practically disappeared, and the god has become the compassionate father of all things living, 
who cares for them in his love and justice and defends them from evil. 


Saiva bhakti propagates carya, physical act of service as Dasa marga that leads to saloka, to be 
in the abode of God. Bhakti is the basic power of Saiva religion which has a deep root into 
Dravidian and subaltern people. The sole aim in bhakti is to reach God through Love. God is 
Love and the soul has to transform itself into Love for complete Union. Ceremonies, rituals, 


temples, are but means to establish human in the love of God. God’s Form is Love; His attributes 
and knowledge are Love; His five functions, namely, creation, sustaining, obscuration, 
destruction and bestowal of grace, are Love. His organs like arms and feet and His ornaments 
like the crescent moon are also Love. These things are assumed by the Nirmala God, not for His 
own benefit but for the benefit of humankind. (Sivajnana Siddhiyar, Sutra 1.67) 


One of the surest means of attaining God Siva is Bhakti by the practice of love, love to God, love 
to His devotees and love to his creatures. None of the innumerable ways or religious practices 
will be of any use if not accompanied with Love. No amount of penance, self-torture or 
asceticism will of any use if without love. Tirumular in his Tirumandiram, 10" Saiva Tirumurai, 
says, “Even if people practice religious austerities to the extent of offering slices of their own 
flesh as oblation and roast and fry the same in the fire with their bones as fuel, it is impossible to 
reach our precious Gem, Siva, except to those whose hearts are mellowed and melt with Love.” 
Appar in his Tevaram says, “Even though in million waters he bathes, if for the Lord he bears no 
love, He appears the fool who water pours, with a pot holes, and shut the lid and thinks the water 
safe.” The quality of Love is such that the lover becomes completely merged in the beloved. He 
had become transformed into Love itself. Tirumular further states, “Love and God are, fools say, 
not one; Love and God, they know not, are one; Love and God, when men know, are one; As 
love they merge in God as one.” 


Four Margas 

Saiva bhakti promotes four ways of reaching God, they are known as dasamarga, satputra 
marga, sahamarga and sanmarga, associated with carya, kriya, yoga and jnana. These four 
means lead one to saloka, samipa, sarupa, sayujya respectively. The dasamarga is service 
oriented, which expresses the entire labour class of subalterns. Labour itself is a way to attain 
liberation. Though one can extend this as a slavery interpreted and propagated by later caste 
hegemony, there is a deep philosophical insight in this. Labour is not regarded as useless and 
meant for this worldly and despised as low, as in Brahmanical categories. Menial labour and 
service is great and itself is a means to liberation. Dasa marga in Saiva bhakti is described as 
washing and leaning God’s temple, gathering flowers and making garlands of various types for 
adorning God with, burning lights in temples, and praising God and carrying out the behest of 
Godly Saints. By these duties the followers of dasa marga, attain liberation, which is to be in the 
world of God. The four paths deal with the physical and mental activities of a devotee who has 
dedicated his life for the realization of union with God or liberation. Devotion and loving service 
is the fundamental background on which all these activities are based and it is necessary to vivify 
all acts of worship. 


2.7 BHAKTI AS PEOPLE’S PHILOSOPHY 


Personification and anthropomorphism of God 

The saints of the bhakti movement tried to create a feeling of personal rapport between the 
devotee and god. God is a person, not a concept or an abstract reality. God is experienced in the 
concrete situations. God shares the experience of people. God is seen as any human being. He 
loves, gets angry, protects, needs a house, has a family, needs rest at night, comes to visit people 


in their streets. All of these express the personification of God in terms of human experience 
which is typical of Dalit religious philosophy. Concept of God is purely anthropomorphic. 


In the last analysis, the love of the devotee towards God is like that of a lover towards his 
beloved where there was no place for any other person. The bhakti movement became an instant 
success as devotion was preached and practised in the languages of the people. Bhakti saints 
emphasized that bhakti was the only means to attain salvation. Prapatti is quicker means to 
moksa. Bhakti is patti, total surrender to the deity, unceasing meditation and devotion to God. 


Temple culture 

Bhakti movements influenced the emperors from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries and the 
Colas studded the country with temples for Siva in granite, which are still existing in all their 
glory, even after the lapse of thousand years. The number of such huge temples has caused 
foreign critics to remark that ‘the Tamils are a race of temple builders.” Having stressed the 
importance of the avatara, the Alvars paved the way for the exaltation of image worship. The 
temple became not only the centre of social life but also a rich storehouse of Vaishnava 
iconography 


Deification of Saints 

The deification for the Alvars and especially woman saint, Andal is an important feature of 
Vaishnavism and influenced the Vaishnava iconographic development to a great extent. Images 
of all the Alvars came to be set up in all the Vishnu temples and worship offered to them on 
special occasions. Andal, in particular, acquired the honoured position of Vishnu’s consort and 
came to be accepted as an incarnation of Bhudevi. 


2.8 SAKTISM AND TANTRISM AS PEOPLE’S RELIGION 


The worship of Sakti is very ancient in India and very much indigenous. Although the mother 
goddess seems to have been venerated in the Indus valley civilization, little place is given to 
goddesses in the Vedic literature. Female deities were worshipped on the popular level from 
earliest times. She is considered as a consort of Siva. She is known variously as Sakti, Devi, 
Chandi, Chamunda, Durga, Uma, Amman and Mahamaya. Etymologically, Sakti is the power of 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. She is the power of Maya, makes Siva determinate, endowed 
with the attributes of knowledge, will and action. Sakti as a name used to identify a number of 
local goddesses. Sakti worship is the deity’s power in the form of his consort. This has taken 
various forms, from simply representing the deity with his consort to singling her out as the chief 
object of worship. The concept underlying worship of Sakti is that since the eternal Siva is 
inactive Sakti is active. The creation of the world and the work of grace and liberation are her 
functions. Hence Sakti becomes more important than Siva himself, who is static and ineffective 
without his wife. Although erotic practices might well be expected, not all Saktism is erotic. 
Some forms are highly philosophical. Rites and rituals of a sacramental and magical nature 
accompanied with diagrams and gestures comprise a wide ranging practice which has not been 


sufficiently studied for us to get an overview or a very penetrating understanding. The texts 
which describe the elaborate rites and theories connected with saktism are called tantras. 


In Tantra the development of psychic powers is sought by special yogic practices, depending 
upon physiological identifications. There are said to be six cakras, concentrations of psychic 
power, at different points along the chief vien, susumna, of the body which runs up the spinal 
column. At the base is the serpent power, kundalini, which is normally quiescent but can be 
awakened by yoga. Being aroused the serpent power goes up the great vein, passing through the 
six cakras of power, and unites itself with the great center of psychic energy, sahasrara, which is 
at the top of the vein inside the skull and is generally symbolized as a lotus. The awakened 
serpent power is supposed to give supernatural knowledge and magical faculties, and many of 
the claims to yogic and tantric marvels are justified from this dubious physiology. Complete 
union of the serpent power with the psychic centre in the skull is thought to bring liberation. The 
union of Sakti and Siva, by means of kundalini is the most advanced form of tantric sadhana or 
practice. In kundalini yoga, the body is the manifestation of Sakti and the kundalini is the most 
powerful manifestation of Sakti’s sexual force. This sexual force is not denied; it is used to 
activate the cakras and bring about union. 


2.9 FOLK TRADITIONS: EXPRESSION OF INDIGENOUS WISDOM 


As India is rich with plurality of cultures and folklore, folk philosophies should be unearthed, 
especially in the context of subaltern studies. Generally so-called ‘little’ traditions are ignored 
and unfortunately due to the absence of records in writing, the philosophical reflections of folk 
thinkers were not preserved effectively. The ordinary people express their philosophy not in a 
written form but through their proverbs, myths, celebrations, rituals, worship, etc. Hence it is an 
unarticulated philosophy which belongs to this ‘little’ tradition. Folklore denotes the rituals, 
worships, beliefs, tales and proverbs of the folk. It is the residue of the antique culture. In certain 
stories people express that their rights were taken away by others by cheating, conspiracy and 
that’s why they are now made economically poor and socially backward. Since they are 
subservient and docile, they keep silence. In all folk stories, in beginning there was one 
community, equality, fraternity, happiness; no division, no suffering, etc. It could be called ‘a 
golden period’. In folk consciousness, there is always a golden period in the past. Seeing the 
present (‘dark age’) reality which is full of problems, sufferings, divisions, cheating, inequality 
and what not, people not only dream about the golden future but also retrospect a golden past. 


2.10 TAMIL SIDDHAS’ SOCIO-RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 


The siddha movement in the south India, displays a move intense anti ritualistic, even anti 
establishment attitude, combined with a radical social attitude with an expressed disregard and 
contempt for the rigid social structure of medieval Indian society. Against temple worship: 
They preached against the temple worship itself to save the people from the exploitation of the 
priests. The Siddhas denounced all external forms of worship, sacrifices and rituals since they 
were convinced of the need to realize the supreme God within the heart of man. They spoke 
against bogus priests with a very drastic attack asking for whom they are performing these 
poojas when God is within. Sivavakkiyar says that neither God nor even the devils would accept 
the offerings made by the priests. He accuses them of extracting money from the people by 
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uttering lies. Karuvurar condemns that persons who collectively devise methods for performing 
rituals do not derive any benefit. Against Vedas and mantras: God cannot be realized just by 
recitation of the Vedas and other holy books. They suggest that only by renouncing desires, God 
be realized in the mind. Pampatticittar ciricises that Vedas, agamas, sastras, tantras and puranas 
are useless. Those who preach them do not know even their real meaning and such preachings 
are useless. They accuse the Vedas are written for earning the bread of some persons. 


On idol worship: Ordinarily idol worship is only symbolic of the personified God. The temple 
expresses the individual character of the vedic rites. The presiding deity or God dwells in it in 
human fashion, in an image or symbol. The priest is an intermediary between the god and the 
devotee. But it would appear that the symbolic nature of idol worship would have been lost sight 
of and the common masses would have been exploited in the name of God by those in charge of 
the temples. Sivakkiyar rejects the idea that God will reside in idols made of stone and metals 
and he says the god will not be found in stones. He rejects the performances of sacrifices by 
offering oblation and taking baths in tanks and rivers. The bodily impurities are removed, but 
that of the mind will still persist and by taking bath one becomes a saint. They wanted to save the 
common masses from the exploitation of the organized but degenerated priest and temple 
managers. Revolt against caste: the caste is vehemently condemned. The cruelties committed by 
the high caste is strongly condemned. Among human beings there is no difference and laments 
over the differences observed. 


2.11 LET US SUM UP 

Bhakti movements transformed not only the religious but also the social thought and life of the 
people in India. Subalterns are very great thinkers and humanist in this sense of adoption, 
reconciliation. North Indian bhakti movement is the witness to it. Guru Nanak’s movement that 
became a religion of Sikhism is a clear witness of subaltern upraising of equality and unity. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objective of this unit is to familiarize the students with few Dalit thinkers and ideologues in 
the 18" and 19” century modern Indian society, like Phule, Iyothee Thass, Narayana Guru, 
Rettamalai Srinivasan, M.C. Rajah and their contribution to Dalit emancipation. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


The socio-cultural climate of 19" Century in India, during the British rule aroused sentiments of 
nationalism among the elite as well as the common people. The privileged classes and castes 
launched their struggle against colonial rule for self-determination drawing inspiration from 
dominant traditional social-cultural resources. The persons influenced by the western 
philosophies not only wanted to challenge the British rule but also questioned the thought- 
patterns, customs and manners of the upper classes and castes. They had recourse to the socio- 
cultural traditions that promoted equality, freedom and dignity of human person. New quest for 
social reform came from people who had experienced more bitterly the inequalities and 
injustices of the Indian social system. Unlike the dominant cultural tradition that maintained and 
supported a hierarchical thinking, the values of equality and fraternity were promoted by 
alternative cultural traditions of Buddhism, Siddhas and so on. The social thinkers and reformers 
such as Iyothee Thass, Mahatma Phule, Narayana Guru, reinterpreted the world-views of 
classical Indian traditions (Buddhism, Advaita etc) for the betterment of the society. Some of 
them imbibed the spirit of Buddhism and expressed their alternative world views for a society 
based on justice and righteousness. Narayana Guru interpreted the classical concepts of Advaita 
in a modern manner as an expression of their own existential aspiration and hope. The theory of 
non-differentiation was applied to the discriminatory social reality and it was argued that caste 
differentiation had no basis in reality and that humanity is non-differentiated. This was against 


the hierarchical view that differential natural elements dominate the different caste or varna 
groups. 


3.2 JYOTIRAO PHULE (1827-1890) 


Known as Mahatma Jotiba Phule was an activist, thinker, social reformer, philosopher and a 
revolutionary. His main interests were on ethics, religion and humanism. He was the pioneer of 
women’s education in Maharastra. He is one of the most important figures in social reform 
movement in Maharashtra and is rightly called as the father of Indian social revolution. Phule 
was born in a Mali family in a caste perceived to be inferior caste by certain sections of the 
society. From his experience of being insulted by family members of his Brahmin friend he faced 
the divide created by the caste system. He developed the sense of social justice becoming 
passionately critical of casteism. He firmly believed in education as of vital importance in 
addressing social inequalities. His influence and remarkable contribution towards education, 
eradication of caste, empowerment of women and widow upliftment and removal of 
untouchability are commendable. He is a well known reformist for his efforts to educate women 
and Dalits. Phule advocated a perspective from Sudra and Adisudra social location situated in the 
duty soil where they toil and moil against high class or Brahminical perspective to preserve their 
domination, promoted by the writers of his time who very much influenced the British 
Government. 


For Phule, freedom is very essential for human beings. “When man is free, he can clearly convey 
his thoughts to people through writing or speech. But if he does not have freedom, then he is 
unable to communicate his thoughts, however, beneficial they might be to the others, and 
consequently, they just evaporate into thin air.” A free man will never hesitate to claim his rights 
which are granted by God to all humans. He rests happy only when he gets his rights back. 


He formed a Society of Seekers of Truth, Satya Shodhak Samaj with the objective of organising 
masses to liberate the Dalits and to prevent them from exploitations and atrocities done by the 
dominating castes. He believed in and propagated education to attain equal rights for peasants 
and lower castes. The main objective of his Samaj was to prevent people’s exploitation by the 
upper caste like Brahmans. Through the Samaj he refused to regard the Vedas as sacrosanct. He 
opposed idolatry and denounced thoroughly caste system. He wanted to create a new social 
system based on freedom, equality, brotherhood, human dignity, economic justice and value 
devoid of exploitation. 


He wished that the present society over throw the old, unequal and exploitative social system and 
the values based on it. He attacked blind faith and the faith in the exploitative and oppressive 
religious books that come up with dominating people in name of gods. His samaj propounded the 
spread of rational thinking and rejected the need for a Brahman priestly class as educational and 
religious leaders. With help of Shahu Maharaj, the king of Kolhapur the Samaj spread to the 
remotest parts of Maharashtra. It carried on the work of removal of superstition vigorously. 


Phule tore to pieces the misleading myths from the minds of people. He showed people that 
yielding to fate, astrology and other such rituals and God-men are irrational and absurd. 


According to Phule, “God is Creator, Governor, and Protector and who is all Holiness himself.” 
But Manu and others of his class have distorted the idea of God by attributing the most immoral, 
inhuman, unjust actions and deeds to the Supreme Being. From this idea of God emerged a social 
order that dehumanizes the Sudras and the Adisudras. They were exploited in all levels. The 
Brahmins under the guise of religion controls all spheres of life of Sudras. He tried to remove the 
factors that breed blind faith. The religious texts and activities are to be tested with rationalism. 
He characterised blind faith as outwardly religious but in essence politically motivated. He 
accused them of upholding the teachings of religion and refusing to be rational. At the root of all 
calamities, maintains Phule is the blind faith in religious books that are said to be created or 
inspired by God. 


3.3 IYOTHEE THASS (1845- 1914) 


In the beginning of 20" century, political consciousness in colonial India had two faces: one 
from the elite-led nationalist movement and another from the subordinated people’s quest for 
freedom. Both groups posed two kinds of independence. While the former sought freedom from 
the politically powerful British the latter yearned for it from the socio-cultural and religious 
domination from within. Subaltern consciousness emerged out of this aspiration for freedom 
from socio-cultural oppression. They sought freedom from the age long oppression of caste 
hierarchy. Tamil Buddhist Movement initiated by Iyothee Thass a century ago had a similar 
objective. Tamil Buddhist Movement has not gained much attention of academicians for several 
reasons. Many collective attempts of subordinate people and their movements have been 
sidelined in history. An observation made of such sidelining of subaltern emergence would 
portray a grim picture that those movements, which challenged the dominant ideology, suffered 
very much in this regard. They lost their significance before the culturally, religiously and 
politically ‘strong’ and ‘powerful’ traditions. 


Iyothee Thass Pandithar was born on 20"" May 1845. His original name was Kathavarayan. After 
obtaining expertise of Siddha medicine from his guru Iyothee Doss Kaviraja Pandithar he called 
himself as Iyothee Doss after his guru. He was well-versed in Tamil, Pali, Sanskrit and English 
languages. He established Advaitanta Sabha at Nilgiris in 1870 and Dravida Mahajana Sabha in 
1891. A search for a paradigm was found in Thass’ transition from Advaita to Buddhism. We 
find In advaitananda sabha his objective was for organizing the downtrodden. By 1890, he 
preferred to revive Tamil Buddhism, giving an identity to subalterns and constructing a 
collective consciousness; a construction indeed for their empowerment. Unless one, whether 
Brahmin or non-Brahmin, has to totally reject Brahman, the absolute, there is no total liberation, 
Human emancipation, Human Concern. Human liberation is possible only by shattering 
Brahminical cunning plots. This wisdom emerged in the mind of Iyothee Thass a century ago, 
for the Tamil Siddhas few centuries ago and for the Buddha two thousand five hundred years 
ago. Rational and Morality based values; ways and means are the only ways to Human 
liberation. 


Thass had preferential concern towards the children of the marginalized and established 
educational institutions for them at Chennai. On 19" June,1907 he started a weekly known as 
“Oru Paisa Thamizhan” and established Sakiya Bouddharkal Sangam that changed the direction 
of social and political thinking of Tamil society. At a time when there was opposition from 
several quarters, it was he who established that Buddhism was the religion of the Tamils 
particularly that of the Depressed classes. He supported his thesis with documentation and 
interpreted Tamil literatures from this angle. It was his belief that the famous Tirukkural is a 
Buddhist work and its author, an untouchable poet. Essays in Tamilan were published 
establishing Tamil classics like manimekalai and ethical works like tirukkural and atticcuvati as 
Buddhist works. 


Thass’ Puttaratu Adhivedam 1912, is his magnum opus, written to explain Buddhism to new 
converts. The book based on Tamil and Pali works is a standing testimony to his scholarship and 
erudition. It narrates Buddha’s history and Buddhist religious doctrines. Buddhist Doctrines — 
Question and Answers, 1912, had been published several times. Indirar Desa charithiram 1931, 
narrates a new history that India came to be known as Bharat even before the advent of the 
Aryans and Buddhism was the religion of the rulers of this country. Avvaiyar and her Atticcuti, 
konraiventan and vetri nanam are interpreted in a new light. Vivaka Villakkam 1926, tells what 
the reformed marriage procedure was. Denial of rights to widows and unwanted marriage rituals 
are condemned. Harichandran Lies 1931, special sangai thelivu, yathartha Brahmana and vesha 
Brahmana - vetanta details, Nandan History Trick - all these contain Buddha’s preaching in 
Tamil and pali. He has also written a book on logic in Tamil. 


3.4 MODERN REVIVALISM OF BUDDHISM 


Iyothee Thass’s meeting with Olcott was a turning point not only in his life but also for the Tamil 
Dalit movement. In many ways, Thass was a forerunner of Dr B.R. Ambedkar. He led a 
delegation of prominent Dalits to Olcott and pleaded for his help in reestablishing Tamil 
Buddhism. With Olcott’s help Thass visited Sri Lanka and got diksha’ from Bikkhu Sumangala 
Nayake. On his return, he established the Sakya Buddhist Society in Chennai with branches in 
many places including Karnataka. The contemporary Tamil Dalit movement has rediscovered its 
Buddhist roots through Thass. Thass launched a weekly called Tamilan in 1907 and published it 
till his demise in 1914. Here, he devoted his energies in critiquing the Swarajya politics of the 
Congress. Thass was the driving force behind the establishment of several panchama schools in 
Chennai. He focused on education and the land issue. He interpreted Indian history in an entirely 
different light in the work Indirar Desa Sarithiram (History of India) which can be classified as 
subaltern history in a true sense. 


Choice of Buddhism was to create a counter culture against revivalist tradition of the time. 
Indeed, it was a paradigm for critiquing the metaphysical frame work of traditional thinking. 
Buddhism was seen as a critique of oppressed caste hierarchy. In search for a specific identity, 
the subalterns tried to take recourse to Buddhism. In an era of awareness of liberty, equality and 
human dignity, Tamil Buddhist movement strove hard to give distinctive identity, to create 
collective consciousness of their oppressed state and to enable self-esteem. For Ambedkar 
Buddhism proposes a social reconstruction for alleviating suffering of the oppressed. Embracing 
Buddhism is not for its fighting nature, but as an ideological revolution, a counter culture and 


ethics. Speaking out the suffering and social injustice and raising against them for the liberation 
of the people. A cultural weapon for dalit struggle for identity. (Muthumohan 2007, 1086). 


Tamil Buddhism remained a construct, conceptual framework, like that of ‘Hindu’ or “Tamil 
Saiva’ constructs. After Thass, there were no takers for this conceptual framework. Although 
Tamil Buddhism failed to become a strong mass movement, Thass’ contribution is praiseworthy 
for he had powerfully and forcefully argued for constructing a consciousness for the subalterns. 
Iyothee Thass made strenuous efforts in constructing a collective consciousness for the 
subalterns as ‘purva Buddhist’ and as original Tamils. Certainly it initiates a lively discussion of 
consciousness, individual or collective identity, as contested and constructed reality, not as a 
given or naturally emerging one. Giving the oppressed people a religious identity, he affirms that 
religion becomes an ideology, socially determined and as culturally constructed phenomenon. 
Having understood that religious symbols are influential and authoritative, he tried to create new 
worlds of symbols and their meaning, worldviews and ideologies. The construction of different 
worldview and religious identity happen in concrete living situations. In subaltern awareness it is 
the unjust, inhuman and oppressive caste structure that stimulates the aspiration for constructing 
distinctive identity. Necessity of self-assertion and self-determination is very much felt. For him, 
Emancipation is not in just socio-political field but in affirmation of the collective self. 


Revivalism of Buddhism has played a vital role in emergence of Subaltern consciousness. There 
was always a connection between these, as Buddhism was taken as an adequate challenging 
tradition to the caste-ridden tradition. Consciousness of oppression and freedom from oppression 
was sought by having recourse to reviving Buddhism. As dominance was equated with Vedism, 
Buddhism was sought after for emancipation. As a counter movement, Buddhism was seen as the 
pointer, inspirer and action oriented philosophy. 


3.5 SUBALTERN RELIGION 


While critically analyzing the texts on God and soul, Iyothee Thass came up with a new 
discourse on God. The term God refers to those men and women, who through their own morally 
right conduct towards their fellow human beings and society have become immortalized in 
history and inspiration for subsequent generations. God is an ideal term and invitation to all 
similarly raise themselves morally to the status of the Divine. Veneration of these gods is neither 
out of fear nor for favor but a celebratory remembrance to strengthen one's own resolve to 
become like them. A righteous life taught by Buddha is religion for him. The three fundamental 
ethical teachings of Buddha are: Don’t sin (Kanma Bhaagai); Do good (Artha Bhaagai); Purify 
you heart (Gnana Bhaagai). These fundamental teachings are further explicated in the four 
(Bhedas): Aram, Porul, Inbam, Veedu. Each Bhaagai has got eight deeper understandings which 
are called upanidam. Apart from three Bhaagai, the fourth one is called Niruvaana Bhaagai 
which emphasizes renunciation. He mentions about Devanilai, which means completely 
removing the evil desires and deeds in oneself, engulfed in virtues of compassion, love and 
forbearance and loving relationship with all creatures. Those people who have obtained the status 
of Devanilai are called Devars. The Buddha was the Adidevan and Adinathan. Brahminical 
religion introduced a hierarchical society in the form of caste system. It elevated Brahmins to the 


level of gods and divided the society into upper classes and lower classes and treated women as 
inferior groups. 


3.6 RESTORING SUBALTERN IDENTITY AND PERSONHOOD 


Thass’ move to urge the Government to register the so-called untouchables as ‘casteless 
Dravidians’ in the first Census was a conscious attempt to identify oppressed people in Tamil 
Nadu to be the true descendents of the anti-Brahmin legacy. Necessity of self-assertion and self- 
determination is very much felt. For him, emancipation is not in just socio-political field but in 
affirmation of the collective self. His success in insisting on untouchables to register themselves 
as "casteless Dravidians" instead of identifying themselves as Hindus, was indeed constructing 
an identity of the subalterns. Iyothee Thass is a case of Subaltern Historiography pointing to the 
significance of the everydayness in life and society, bringing to surface the concerns of the 
oppressed and initiating a process of building a new people. Thass reconstructs their identity by 
asserting that they were Dravida Buddhists, once high in social status but later termed as low 
castes. (Iyothee Thass, Iyotheethasar Sinthanaigal - Thoughts of Iyothee Thass (Tamil), Vol.I, 
132) Subaltern history emerged in India with the interest in the close reading of the social text of 
India. Reading this text one wonders at the failure or non-start of a revolution in Indian society. 
The reason may be well linked caste-religion duo. The casteist identity was an invention of the 
elite applied on the subaltern to keep them relegated to the downside of society. (David Ludden 
2001, 9.) It is interesting to note that Thass was convinced of a fact that south Indian Dravida 
Buddhist considered the invading Aryans as aliens and polluting their dwelling places. (Iyothee 
Thoss, Vol.III, 128. Thass gives an account of a custom among the downtrodden, parayars, to 
purify the places polluted by Aryans, with cow dung and water.) 


With his commitment to work at the gross roots level, with the real life of people is indeed a 
project of constructing community, with certain identity and restoring a collective personhood. If 
classical traditions aimed at individual liberation and the human being constructed in terms of 
individualism, Iyothee Thass projected liberation for the community, collective consciousness 
and moksa as communitarian. For him, self is never an individual, but rather collective, 
communitarian, interdependent, mutual correlated and mutually influential. If Classical Indian 
systems try to envision a liberation from this world, it is justifiable that Thass who tried to 
envision an utopian world of freedom and liberation tried to articulate that vision in terms of 
social liberation and emancipation of the oppressed. It is a reassertion of “parayar self’ from a 
world of bondage and oppression. He pleaded for giving a suitable name for the subalterns that 
would be unique and identifying them separately as a community. He even went to the extend of 
saying that Buddhists were the one who gave the term ‘Hindu’ to non-Buddhists, thus reclaiming 
the ‘parayar self.’ 


Contribution of Thass 

“Consciousness of oppression” is an uneasy, disturbing consciousness. It is an urge, a will to 
change the so far held normative and structural social relations. As a praxis oriented 
consciousness of oppression in all socio-political, religious spheres, it is a strong aspiration to 
challenge and change the strong normative and structural social relations. The rise of 
consciousness of oppression is “process by which the different individuals and groups become 


conscious” The nationalist surge was seen as reassertion of the hierachical ideology. While 
Dravidian movements and tamil saiva movement raised voice against brahminism, they did not 
touch the basic caste structure. But for Thass, shattering the caste structure is basic for giving an 
identity for the subalterns. To constructing an identity other than Brahmin/non-brahmin, Thass 
preferred Buddhism. (Aloysius 1996) 


Against the practice of exclusion by the dominant caste groups, he promoted idea of inclusion 
and pleaded for democratization of traditional religion. He said: “We have heard that God and 
temples are common for all castes of the world. If that is so, why people of this community 
following Vaishnava or Saivaite tradition cannot be allowed to enter Vishnu or Shiv temples. By 
allowing them, won’t they prosper through mutual love and the religions also be strengthened?” 


He tried to unmask the distorted meanings of religious beliefs and practices and reinterpreted and 
reconstructed the paste in the course of self-affirmation and erected a new sacred universe. He 
highlighted the differences between Sankritic-Shasthraic Brahminism and Sramanism-Buddhism. 
IyotheeThass, after epistemologically and historically deconstructed the current status of Dalits, 
he took ethical steps to regain their lost subjectivity. 


Like Thass, P.Lakshmi Narasu, (1860-1934) has contributed to Neo Buddhism, as Engaged 
Buddhism, in the socio cultural situations. He was a writer and missionary who worked as a 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry of Madras Christian College. He published a well-known 
book ‘The essence of Buddhism in 1907, reprinted in 1912 with an introduction by Anakarika 
Dharmapala. The third printing came out in 1948 with a preface by B.R. Ambedkar himself 
showing the prestige of the book and the subject. His research and conclusions on Buddha 
emerged from His teachings on Non-violence and ahimsa. In Buddhist teachings, there is only 
compassion, morality, equality and causality, but not violence, domination, ritualism, caste, 
religion or God. 


3.7 NARAYANA GURU (1856-1928) 


Narayana Guru was a Dalit thinker, social reformer and a sage in the modern period of India. 
Born as a Ezhava which was a caste considered in between the upper and lowest strata in the 
caste hierarchy, he and his society suffered social injustice. He revolted against casteism and 
reformed the society by rejecting caste divisions in the society. He was fondly called as 
gurudeva. The Guru’s philosophy is exemplified in his mystical writings that are truly 
interchanging warps and wefts of ethics, logic, aesthetics and metaphysics woven into 
masterpieces of silken rich poetry. The Guru’s literary works are in Malayalam, Sanskrit, Tamil 
languages, and these works are of a conceptual and aesthetic quality at par with the upanishads. 


He was instrumental in transforming the society in Kerala. He used the Advaita Vedanta as a tool 
for transforming the society. Guru’s philosophy, which is fundamentally of Advaitic and non- 
dual wisdom in principles, further extended advaita concepts into practical modes of self- 
realisation through spiritual education, compassion and vision for peaceful co-existence of the 
human race, whilst promoting social equality and universal brotherhood. His philosophy of non- 
violence and ahimsa strongly denounced discrimination in the name of caste or religion, and 
emphasized focusing on education and private enterprise for the ongoing uplift of the quality of 


life. The Guru’s philosophy emphasized the consistency between true existence of the “common 
reality” on Earth and one Divine behind the creation and sustenance of the universe, dismissing 
any concepts of illusory worlds or any mid-way “city on high”. 


At the time of its conception, Guru’s philosophy was in many respects ahead of its time and 
focused on a futuristic world order that could be shaped from his philosophical connotations that 
are underlain with transcendental aesthetics and logic embodied in knowledge and pure reason. 
He provided the inspiration for a movement of social transformation in Kerala. Born in Ezhava 
community he was deeply interested in social reform, in the plight of the low castes. Basic 
philosophy of him is that of Advaita. Using the advaitic philosophy he drew out his plan for 
reform of religion and society. It is based on his triple principle of One Caste, One Religion and 
One God for man. All belong to same castes; the unity is due to the fact that all have been 
created alike; all are of the same species. There is no difference between man and man, there is 
no reason why they should not eat together and inter-marry. 


Oneness of religion is based on the fact that all religions agree in spirit in the most essential 
teaching. All have a common goal; why should they fight for their faith. Religious divisions are 
due to the fact that each one tries to see things form his own angel and fail to see the basic unity 
that is there beyond all these views. The oneness of god is more an expression of advaitic 
monism than an expression of monotheism. This oneness has to be understood in the light of the 
general teaching of him. The teaching of Narayana Guru has continued to influence the mentality 
of people, in Kerala. (Wikipedia 2007) 


3.8 RETTAMALAI SRINIVASAN (1860-1945) 


Rettamalai Srinivasan was a Dalit activist and freedom fighter. He is one of the pioneers of the 
Dalit movement in India. He was born in a Paraiyar Dalit family. He was a brother-in-law of 
Iyothee Thass. He established and led the Paraiyar Mahajana Sabha in 1891 which later became 
the Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha. He founded a Tamil newspaper called Paraiyan in 1893 with 
great difficulties in the initial days and later faced a case filed against it. In 1930, he represented 
the Dalits at the Second Round Table Conference in London along with Ambedkar. Along with 
Ambedkar and M C Rajah, he joined the board of the Servants of Untouchables Society 
established by Gandhi, from which all three of them withdrew. He established in 1939, with the 
support of Ambedkar, the Madras Province Scheduled Castes’ Federation. His legacy is carried 
on today with Tamil Nadu political party called Viduthalai Siruthaigal. (Wikipedia 2011). 


3.9 M.C. RAJAH (1883-1943) 


Rajah was a Dalit politician, social activist born in a poor Dalit family. He was the leader of 
Dalit in the Justice party from which he quit in 1923 over the party's treatment of Dalit. He allied 
with Ambedkar and represented the Dalits at London Round Table Conference. He was the 
secretary of Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha and the founder member of the South Indian Liberal 
Federation. He was the first member of the Dalit community to be elected to the Madras 
legislative Council in 1920, as Justice Party candidate. In 1922, he passed a resolution 


demanding that the terms, paraiya and panchama be dropped from official usage and instead be 
substituted with Adi-Dravida and Adi-Andhra. When reservations for backward classes in 
government jobs were introduced Rajah led a delegation of Dalits to press their demand for 
inclusion. Justice Party government did not respond and riots broke out, owing to which he quit 
the party. He created and became the president of the All India Depressed Castes Association. 
He made a pact with B.S. Moonje of Indian National Congress to offer a reserved seats to 
Scheduled Castes, a demand prompted Ambedkar to make an official demand for separate 
electorates on an all-India basis. (Wikipedia 2011) 


3.10 LET US SUM UP 


Although subaltern movements have been termed as protest and rebellious ones, they were truly 
transformatory in nature, at least for the subalterns. They were actually responses to the 
changing contemporary scenario. Mahatma Phule’s inspiration and reform work towards Dalit 
emancipation are commendable. Using the advaitic philosophy he drew out his plan for reform 
of religion and society. It is based on his triple principle of one caste, one religion and one God 
for all. Iyothee Thass being inspired by Buddhism, challenged the dominant brahminical 
thinking. He critically evaluated the non-brahminical movements and their parochial interests of 
protecting the interests of backward castes and ignoring the plight of the Untouchable people. He 
pointed out that in non-brahminical movements there were caste- arrogance, religious-arrogance, 
knowledge-arrogance and money-arrogance. More than boycotting foreign goods renouncing 
caste-arrogance was important for him. Rettalmalai Srinivasan and M.C. Rajah worked with and 
took the ideology and movement of Thass further. Buddhist revival project of Thass for the 
emancipation of Dalits became a great force and popular with Ambedkar’s Navyayana — Neo- 
Buddhism. 


3.11 KEY WORDS 

Navyayana: Revival of Buddhism for Dalit emancipation 

Adi-Dravida: Iyothee Thass brought in the consciousness of Dalits that they were original 
inhabitants of the land and they were Buddhist, in terms of anti-brahmanism. 
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OBJECTIVES 


To realize the importance of the struggles of three eminent personalities, Ambedkar, 
Periyar and Kancha Illaiah 

To bring to awareness that Dalit philosophy is a philosophy of struggle 

To admit the fact that liberation of the oppressed can be derived only from praxis 
oriented philosophy 

To show the relevance of these three philosophers for the contemporary generation 

To remove the prejudice and suspicion associated with these revolutionary 
personalities 

To present the truth that Dalit philosophy is a type of philosophy which emerges from 
life situations, especially when the human mind, ego and body goes through trials, 
tragedies and oppressions from fellow human beings. 


INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘Dalit’ is used today to denote those people who are marginalized, oppressed and 
separated from the society’s established welfare. In the context of traditional Hindu society, 
Dalit status has often been historically associated with occupations regarded as ritually 
impure. The Dalits are discriminated against socially, religiously, politically, economically, 
and above all, ideologically. They are treated as polluted people destined to live in 
humiliation, pain and constant suffering. 


Dalit philosophy is relatively a contemporary branch of philosophy emerging from the 
philosophizing of the ‘wounded psyche’. It arises from the cries, sufferings and struggle of 
the oppressed. Rational thinkers from the non-brahminical strata of the Indian society are 
responsible for the evolution of such a philosophy. This philosophy is the war cry of the 
oppressed raised against the oppressing social structure of the Indian Hindu society. 


4.2 DR. B. R. AMBEDKAR: THE LIBERATOR OF THE DALITS 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar (14 April 1891 — 06 December 1956) is a great example and a 
motivational factor to the downtrodden Dalit Indians. Though being born in the then 
untouchable caste known as the “Mahars”, he achieved amazing heights in the areas of 
education and politics. Ambedkar was a versatile personality. All through his life he suffered 
discrimination at the hands of the upper castes. His life was devoted to the fight against 
untouchability and caste system. 


The Philosophy of Ambedkar 


Ambedkarian philosophy aims at giving life to those who are disowned, at elevating those 
who are suppressed, and ennobling those who are downtrodden, and granting liberty, 
equality, and justice to all irrespective of caste, creed, and gender. Ambedkar’s focal point is 
always the oppressed and the depressed. Ambedkar knew that only through proper education 
one can climb up the social status, especially in an oppressing society in which religion 
(Hinduism) dictates the how of everything in relation to societal solidarity. He became a 
hardcore critic of the caste system. It was his firm belief that the caste system in Indian 
society is the base for all the atrocities being perpetrated on the Dalits in India. He had the 
view that only education can give self-respect to the wounded psyche of the downtrodden 
Dalits. 


Ambedkar became a recognized leader for the oppressed. He motivated the oppressed to fight 
for self-elevation. Ambedkar can be counted among few Indians who struggled to restructure 
Indian society with humanitarian principles. He was an advocate of social and economic 
freedom. He struggled against the social discrimination and the economic exploitation faced 
by the oppressed community. Ambedkar felt that the eradication of the caste system will 
build unity in the segmented Indian society. Ambedkar believed that the untouchables, Dalits, 
and tribals should be considered as separate from the Hindu fold. 


For Ambedkar, religion is an indefinite word with no fixed meaning. He also understood that 
religion, if it to survive, it must be in consonance with reason. True religion must uphold 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Further, the function of a true religion is to uplift the 
individual. He applied the test of justice and the test of social utility to assess the relevance of 
religion. He counted religion as a social force. He denied the infallibility of religious texts as 
sources of divine authority. He was much attracted to rationalistic godless religion. 


Ambedkar renounced Hinduism because he thought it to be irrelevant for modern human 
society. Even as early as 1927, he burned the Manusmriti and denounced it as oppressive 
literature. This shows his courage and determination to fight against injustice even though it 
is considered to be divinely sanctioned. He was a vehement critic of Brahmanism. For him 
casteism is Brahmanism incarnate. Brahmanism is the poison which has spoiled Hinduism. 
To save Hinduism the only way is to kill Brahmanism. Ambedkar viewed the Hindu religion 
as a multitude of commands and prohibitions. Spiritual principles which are truly universal, 
applicable to all races, to all countries, to all times, is not to be found in Hinduism exclaims 
Ambedkar. Hinduism through its various codes tends to deprive the moral life of freedom and 
spontaneity from its followers. The Varna system of the Hindu religion gave much 
discourage to Ambedkar. He felt it to be oppressive and inhuman. The Varna system isolates 
people. Isolation means want of sympathy, want of consideration and the want of fellowship. 
Ambedkar believed that the caste system is the cause of disunity among Indians which has 
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led to foreign oppression. The abolition of caste was the only solution Ambedkar gave to 
achieve swaraj. Ambedkar believed that Hinduism is the root cause of this inhumane caste 
system. He wanted to promote inter-dining and inter-marriage in order to achieve his goal of 
caste abolition. 


In his magnum opus, The Buddha and His Dhamma, he highlights the central issues which 
concerned him all through his life. He not only promoted the teachings of Buddha but gave 
new interpretations suitable for the present context. His picture of Buddhism focused more on 
the social message of Buddha. Ambedkar preferred Buddhism over other religions because he 
found in Buddhist teachings: prajna (understanding against superstition and supernaturalism), 
Karuna (love), and samata (equality). Ambedkar chose Buddhism because he felt it to be a 
religion of liberation especially for the oppressed, down trodden and despised society. He felt 
that Buddha was satisfied to be the margadata (guide). He rejected Christianity chiefly 
because of the supernaturalism attached to it. 


Ambedkar’s philosophy of life reflected clearly in the Indian Constitution. According to 
Ambedkar, the ultimate goal of the Indian Constitution was to render political justice, social 
justice, and economic justice, equity of status and of opportunity to all, dignity of person, 
fraternity, unity and integrity of the nation. Ambedkar also thought that the Constitution 
should not tie down its people to live in a particular type of society. Freedom of choice is a 
must. The needs of the society must be readily met. The heart of the Indian Constitution is 
that fundamental rights are given to all citizens. The Constitution upheld the dignity of the 
human. Its focus is on creating a casteless, classless, homogenous society. The fundamental 
rights are designed with the chief objective of elimination and abolishing inequalities and 
prejudices. In this connection special mention may be made of Article 17 of the Constitution 
which abolishes the practice of untouchability in any form. In a simple and brief way this 
article abolished the age-old anachronism of Indian society. It seems that Ambedkar was 
predestinated to uplift the oppressed form the social evils they went through. By being the 
brain behind the Constitution of India, Ambedkar can be called the ‘Manu’ of the 204 
century. The contrast is that Manu through his code of laws stood for a divided society based 
on caste and Varna. Ambedkar shines as a supreme social architect who stood for the 
establishment of integrated liberty, fraternity and justice. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar passed away on 
16" December 1956. His demise was a great loss to India at large and particularity to the 
oppressed classes. They lost their champion. The whole country mourned the death of this 
great humanist. Ambedkar can be rightly portrayed as the greatest social reformer of modern 
India. Reform was in his blood. He was a protestant of Hindutva and its cold orthodoxy. He 
had really understood that rights of the oppressed cannot be gained without struggle. He 
upheld the view that caste-system killed the public spirit and castes are antinational. 
Ambedkar was a true patriot, a great visionary, a man of iron heart, great wisdom, huge 
foresight and hard endurance. 


4.3 PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF RELIGION 


Dr. Ambedkar in his work, “Philosophy of Hinduism’ held, ‘for Dalits, Religion is a live- 
wire’. He pointed out that for Dalits, religion as cultural phenomena is necessary; it is a social 
necessity to provide a moral unity. “Religion is a social force ... religion stands for a scheme 
of divine governance. The scheme becomes an ideal for the society to follow. The ideal may 
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be non-existent in the sense that it is something, which is constructed. However, although 
non-existent, it is very ... it has full operative force, which is inherent in every ideal”. 


In the process of his analysis of Hinduism, one could infer the truth that Ambedkar has 
developed his own theory of (indigenous) analysis of religion in his attempt to understand the 
nature of Hinduism and evaluate its social function. By specifically analyzing Hinduism as 
practiced in the Indian Society Ambedkar contributes to a critique of religion for societal 
liberation by developing a specific theory of analysis or a philosophy of religion in the 
contemporary Indian Socio-philosophical tradition. Ambedkar suggests that a ‘philosophy of 
a religion must be judged, based on its “Revolution” because the mother of Philosophy is 
revolution. He says, “To me the best method to ascertain the criterion by which to judge the 
philosophy of Religion is to study the Revolutions which religion has undergone. That is the 
method I propose to adopt ’. However, what does he mean by revolution should be clarified 
here in order to understand Ambedkar’s philosophical analysis of religion. By revolution, he 
clarifies that it is meant to be both a conceptual or theoretical and social in nature. By social 
revolution he means alternative changes in structures of society towards an egalitarian social 
order. If any religion does not pass the test of ‘such revolutions’ both theoretical and social 
then, it tends to be not positivistic. 


Ambedkar talks of two types of revolution: the external and the internal types of revolution. 
The external revolution refers to the factors responsible for conceptual changes in religion 
regarding its idea of God, morality and social order. The scientific factors like the Copernicus 
revolution, Darwin’s ideas of evolution are cited as examples. The internal revolution refers 
to actual conceptual shifts in the understanding of religion as the result of its response to the 
challenges or revolt provided by scientific factors. That a true religion should undergo these 
changes in order to be relevant to contemporary needs of human society, is the point of 
insistence that Ambedkar brings home here. Ambedkar proceeds to spell out that the other 
norms or criterions to judge the authenticity of a religion are the concepts Social Utility, 
Justice and Equality. 


Having pointed out the types of norms as to be adopted for a critique of religion, Ambedkar 
proceeds to adopt the norm of Justice to testify the truth of Hinduism both as religion and a 
social order. Because, according to him, Justice as a criterion is appropriate to the modern 
world in which the individual in the society is the end and the moral good of the society does 
justice to the individual. The norm or the criterion of judging the appropriateness of religion 
according to Ambedkar should not only be ‘Godly’ but also be earthly. These concepts of 
Ambedkar very well advocate that he is a lover of religion and not a denier of religion. 


Ambedkar is not a denier of the need of religion. For him, religion is necessary; it is a social 
necessity to provide a moral unity. ‘Religion is a social force ... religion stands for a scheme 
of divine governance. The scheme becomes an ideal for the society to follow. The ideal may 
be non-existent in the sense that it is something, which is constructed. However, although 
non-existent, it is very ... it has full operative force, which is inherent in every ideal. The 
norm of utility in religion would promote unity of society as a whole. For Ambedkar, 
religion must progressively be secularized according to the dictates of the conceptual and 
scientific changes that occur in human society. He says that religious ideal has hold on 
humankind, irrespective of any early gain. Its power is to be extended to material benefits. 
Therefore, to ignore religion is to ignore a live-wire ` 
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According to Ambedkar, the Philosophy of Hinduism is neither based on the notion of 
revolution nor would allow the possibility of any revolution. Because of its insistence on the 
infallibility of Vedas as only revealed truth, Hinduism does not contain the possibility of 
accepting any criticism or theoretical revolution in its thought-pattern. In contrast to 
Hinduism, the very basis or the philosophical foundation of Buddhism lies on the acceptance 
of the reality of Change as the ultimate fact of reality. Ambedkar points out, “The Hindu is 
not prepared to face any inquiry” and the fact that he is not prepared to face any inquiry 
implies that he is not ready to change from his Vedic belief system. In short, the Hindu way 
of life is deterministic; it is against the principle of any change or revolution or freedom. He 
is enslaved to his thought-pattern and its resultant social system called Casteism. For 
Ambedkar, Religion being a social force, is an institution or an influence, which could either 
be oppressive or not conducive to the growth of the individual in the society. A religion could 
also be liberative. Whether a religion is oppressive or liberative is revealed only by a 
methodological rational analysis only and not by any unconditional acceptance of the dictates 
of that religion. Ambedkar says, “Religion (as) social institution and like all social influences 
... may help or harm a society which is in its grip” 


4.4 QUOTES OF AMBEDKAR 


1. My final words of advice to you are educate, agitate and organize, have faith in 
yourself. With justice on our side I do not see how we can loose our battle. The battle 
to me is a matter of joy. The battle is in the fullest sense spiritual. There is nothing 
material or social in it. For ours is a battle not for wealth or for power. It is battle for 
freedom. It is the battle of reclamation of human personality. 


2. Freedom of mind is the real freedom. A person whose mind is not free though he may 
not be in chains, is a slave, not a free man. One whose mind is not free, though he 
may not be in prison, is a prisoner and not a free man. One whose mind is not free 
though alive, is no better than dead. Freedom of mind is the proof of one's existence. 


3. Caste cannot be abolished by inter caste dinners or stray instances of inter caste 
marriages. Caste is a state of mind. It is a disease of mind. The teachings of the Hindu 
religion are the root cause of this disease. We practice casteism and we observe 
Untouchability because we are enjoined to do so by the Hindu religion. A bitter thing 
cannot be made sweet. The taste of anything can be changed. But poison cannot be 
changed into nectar. 


4. I measure the progress of a community by the degree of progress which women have 
achieved. 


5. So long as you do not achieve social liberty, whatever freedom is provided by the law 
is of no avail to you. 


6. The basis of my politics lies in the proposition that the Untouchables are not a sub- 
division or sub-section of Hindus, and that they are a separate and distinct element in 


the national life of India. 


7. Cultivation of mind should be the ultimate aim of human existence. 


8. The sovereignty of scriptures of all religions must come to an end if we want to have 
a united integrated modern India 


9. What are we having this liberty for? We are having this liberty in order to reform our 
social system, which is full of inequality, discrimination and other things, which 
conflict with our fundamental rights. 


10. A people and their religion must be judged by social standards based on social ethics. 
No other standard would have any meaning if religion is held to be necessary good for 
the well-being of the people. 


4.5 E. V. R. PERIYAR: THE TAMIL RATIONALIST 


E. V. Ramasamy (1879-1973) is popularly known as Periyar (great soul). Periyar was a 
rationalist par excellence. He stood against all exploits made in the name of religion. Periyar 
exposed the false religiosity of the Brahmins. Periyar said, “The Brahmins are making you 
fools in the name of God. They make you have faith in superstitions. They lead a very 
comfortable life while condemning you as untouchable. They bargain with you to offer 
prayers to God on your behalf. I strongly condemn this brokerage business and warn you not 
to believe such Brahmins anymore.” As a polemic against Brahminism Periyar developed 
atheism. His boldly asserted, “There is no god. There is no god at all. He who created god is a 
fool. He who propagates god is a rogue. He who worships god is a barbarian.” He is rightly 
called as the father of Dravidian rationalism. 


Periyar had the habit of questioning the mythologies and superstitious beliefs from a 
relatively young age. Periyar even from his early days mixed with children of other castes. 
He also from childhood began abhorring castes and questioning religious discriminations, 
superstitious beliefs and rituals and spoke of the equality of the people. Rationalism 
according to Periyar was, “the critical analysis of all things pertaining to the functioning of 
the human mind and not take anything for granted. Rationalism is not just atheism but the 
questioning of assumptions and certainties that had been handed down to us from ages past.” 


Later in his political career Periyar adopted methods like agitation, opposition and criticism to 
create awareness among the masses. He also started journals in Tamil: Kudiarasu (People’s 
government), Puratchi (Revolt), Pakutharivu (Discernment), and Viduthalai (Liberty). Periyar 
from this time started to wear black shirt to symbolically announce the degraded situation of the 
Dravidians. Periyar stressed that the Dravidians are in a, “compelling need to preserve the self- 
respect of their race, language, and culture which had been degraded by the brahminical 
dominance through their caste-system and superstitions of the Hindu religion.” The Self-Respect 
Movement initiated by Periyar stood against “Brahmin supremacy and domination of certain 
castes in the name of religion... It demanded the abandonment of caste bigotry and intellectual 
arrogance”. It was a rationalist movement launched, “to liberate people from theological thinking 
and to secure for all people equality in life irrespective of sex and status.” The entire agenda of 
the Self-Respect Movement rested on five pillars: “(1) No God, (2) No Religion, (3) No Gandhi, 
(4) No Congress, and (5) No Brahmins.” When Periyar held the first Self-Respect Provincial 
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Conference at Chengalpet, several resolutions such as, “eradication of untouchablity, 
encouraging of inter-caste marriages, boycott of purohits (priests), dropping of caste suffixes to 
personal names, ensuring equality to women with property rights, widow remarriage, etc, were 
passed.” Periyar’s Self-respect Movement was without doubt a barricade for the Hindutva 
ideologies and a barrier for the vested interest of the Brahmins. The downtrodden were highly 
guided and enlightened by the various speeches Periyar and his associates delivered. In south 
India, we can say that Periyar literally brought self-awareness and self-respect among the then 
subjugated masses. He taught self-esteem and helped millions to come out of their inferiority 
complex and slave mentalities infused for centuries by the Brahmin overlords. 


4.6 CRITIQUE OF RELIGION 


In the eyes of the general public, Periyar is seen as an avowed atheist. Though Periyar was an 
atheist, promoting atheism was not his principal task. Periyar’s chief agenda was to democratize 
the Dravidian society. When he saw that Brahminism was the chief opposing force which 
hindered him to achieve his goal, Periyar turned against Brahminism by using atheism and 
rationalism as his two cardinal weapons. Periyar was motivated by a reconstructive vision. He 
wanted to rouse the Dravidian society from its dogmatic slumber and cleanse their minds the 
incredulity perpetuated by Brahminism. Periyar was much critical of the notion of God. He says, 
“of all the foolish notions which ruined the human race on earth, it is the thought of god that is of 
foremost significance. Periyar was too bold for his day when he declared that ‘god’ is a myth. 
For the followers of Periyar, to believe in God is, “to believe in irrational beings who exercise 
autocratic powers over the destiny of man and the world of nature. Periyar feels that the concept 
of god is in itself humanity’s projection of its own desired self-perfection. God is seen as perfect 
or privileged ‘HUMAN’. So humans see their god in anthropomorphic expressions. The god of a 
particular people reflects their particular characteristics. 


Anita Diehl a researcher on ‘Periyar’s thoughts’ has analyzed many anti-religious sayings of 
Periyar. She has said that, “the religion Periyar repudiates is the religion which according to him, 
upholds and gives sanction to religious, social, and economic injustice.” Periyar’s objective in 
promoting atheism was not to make a anti-god society. Periyar aimed more on the, “reformation 
of religion from its superstitious and irrational divine elements. The society in which he lived 
makes it clear why Periyar did not accept God. We can say “if he accepted God, he had to accept 
Hindu religion. If he accepted Hindu religion, he had to naturally accept the tie, i.e. Varnasrama 
Dharma, the high and low birth etc. So as a rationalist, Periyar was not prepared to compromise 
even a bit with the God or Godhead.” 


4.7 QUOTES OF PERIYAR 


1. If god is the root cause for our degradations destroy that god. If it is religion destroy 
it. If it is Manu Darma, Gita, or any other Mythology (Purana), burn them to ashes. If 
it is temple, tank, or festival, boycott them. Finally if it is our politics, come forward 
to declare it openly. 

2. Our country would be considered to have gained independence only when the 
villagers are completely rid of god, religion, castes, and blind beliefs. 
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3. If we can divert the wealth of the temples and the income accruing to the temples, to 
start new industries there will be no beggar, no uneducated man, and no man with a 
low status. There will be a socialist society with perfect equality. 

4. Wisdom lies in thinking. The spear-head of thinking is rationalism. 

5. Devotion is nothing but one's private asset. But morality is a public asset. If there is 
no devotion nothing is lost. But if there is no morality everything is lost. 

6. It is the duty and responsibility of a rationalist to think freely using intellectual faculty 
, without any attachments to the terms of “country,' “ language’, “god',' religion’, ‘caste’ 
etc., but attached to the humanity, before he/she engages in any activity. 

7. I am a plain person. I have merely spoken out my mind. I do not say you should 
believe what I have said because it alone is certain. Accept such ideas as can be 
accepted, with the help of your reason, after a sound enquiry. Reject the rest. 

8. Everyone has the right to refute any opinion. But no one has the right to prevent its 
expression. 

9. The very word, ‘caste’, “Jathi’, is from Sanskrit. In Tamil there is no word to describe 
caste. It is customary in Tamil, to ask for one’s ‘sect’, or ‘class’. Birth is not 
conditioned by caste distinctions and caste marks. There cannot be any caste among 
mankind. To speak of ‘caste’, differences among us who are of the same country, is 
sheer mischief. 

10. He, who does not care for dignity, is no better than to a prostitute, however highly 
educated he is. His education will only endanger those that care for dignity. 


4.8 KANSHI RAM (1934-2006): DALIT POLITICAL ICON 


He was born in Punjab with Dalit Raidasia Sikh background. His parents were Bishan Kaur 
and Hari Singh. He completed his Bachelor’s degree in science. He joined the Defence 
Research and Development Organization. During his career in that organization he joined the 
agitation by Scheduled Caste Employees of Government of India. In 1984, he founded a 
political party called Bahujan Samaj Part (BSP) as a political party with the stated goal of 
serving the traditionally lower castes and those who were considered as untouchables. His 
political vision of empowering the Dalit had got realized under the leadership of Mayawati 
who became the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. Kanshiram himself was elected as Member 
of Parliament. As an author Kanshiram wrote two books, namely, An Era of the Stooges 
(Chamcha Age) and New Hope. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Kanshi_Ram/ accessed on 8"" 
Feb, 2011.) 


4.9 KANCHA ILAIAH: SOCIO-POLITICAL CRITIC 


Kancha Ilaiah (1952- ) is an Indian activist and passionate writer. He often writes related to 
contemporary Indian society, religious fundamentalism, Dalitbahujan ideology and condition. 
He is a very famous Indian political philosopher with much controversies attached to him. He 
is counted as a hardcore critic against the Hindutva movement. He advocates the 
"Dalitization" of Indian culture. Ilaiah is one of the key figures in the international movement 
for Dalit emancipation from caste oppression - often described as a ‘hidden apartheid’, due to 
the caste segregation throughout Indian society. 
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Kancha Ilaiah is a powerful writer, teacher, social activist and a visionary for the Dalit 
bahujans in Contemporary India. He is avowed critique of Hindutva, Brahmanical power 
structures, Spiritual fascism. He is a great motivating factor today in the ideological 
movement against caste system that perpetuated oppression in this country. His polemic 
writings have great impact on anti-Hindu sentiments. Along with severe criticism on 
Brahamical hegemony, he goes deeper into the Dalit life-world and brings out ideological 
layers embedded in Dalit civil society. His recent work, The Post-Hindu India, brings out the 
Dalit intellectual, cultural and communitarian ethics, engineering and spirituality. Being born 
in a Kuruma Golla caste which is scheduled as Other Backward Caste, OBC, in Andhra 
Pradesh, he earned his doctorate degree in political science based on his thesis on Gautama’s 
political philosophy. His famous works are Why I am not a Hindu — A Critique of Hinduutva 
from a Dalit-Bahujan Perspective, God as Political Philosopher: Buddha’s Challenge to 
Brahminism, Buffalo Nationalism: A Critique of Spiritual Fascism and The Post-Hindu India. 
(Wikipedia 2010) 


In his writings, especially in Why I am not a Hindu he emphatically proposes Dalitization of 
Indian culture. Dalit philosophy is productive oriented economy and culture in contrast to 
‘leisure’ culture and ideological frame work of brahmanical philosophy. This he believes 
would pose a radical change in ideological shift in societal thinking. It would enable India to 
become a more prosperous and egalitarian society. He internalizes the issue of Dalits and is 
critical of existing untouchability. His critique of Namaste in Hindu practice of welcoming a 
person is an indicator of social inequality persisting still in India. By folding the hands to 
greet someone it remains a powerful symbolic statement of expressing that one recognizes 
the other but does not touch the other, since one is not sure of the caste of the other. 
(Wikipedia 2010) 


In his Buffalo Nationalism, he strongly advocates the Dalitization of Indian society which 
would undo the spiritual fascism. He recommends the positive values of the buffalo as 
productive animal epitomizing the qualities of Dalit-Bahujans. The tackles the issues of right 
to conversion, role of OBCs providing muscle power to the Hindutva, spread of English 
language and education among all, reservation quotas in education and employment, 
globalization and gender. His writings possess intellectual rigour as they present his vision of 
a more just society. 


One of the reasons for lack of concerted efforts on part of the Dalits to build a casteless 
society is lack of credible leaders who could lead them to liberation and freedom. By and 
large, they are reduced to be the sheep without a shepherd. Not to say that there are no leaders 
among Dalits in history but mostly they are unsung heroes. In general, leadership is defined 
from the dominant perspectives in history. Leadership is associated with the qualities like 
domination, power, control, intellect, riches or success. But from Dalit perspectives, 
leadership has to be constructed through one’s contribution for the protection and welfare of 
the society at large. This is possible only by placing oneself with the people suffering 
humiliation and asserting themselves for achieving the human dignity. It enables the leader to 
genuinely to journey with his people with a sense of belonging. What matters here is not the 
power to dominate but to have the credible solidarity with the people whom s/he seeks to 
accompany in their journey towards emancipation for all. 
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4.10 QUOTES OF KANCHA ILATAH 


1. Hinduism is a religion of violence. All Hindu gods killed their enemies and became 
heroic images. This is the only religion in the world where the killer becomes god. 
Whom did they kill? From Brahma to Krishna, those who were killed were 
Dalitbahujans. Now these images and the stories and narratives and everything is out 
there in the civil society. Now, because of this, the consciousness of worshipping the 
killer or worshipping violence did not give any space for human rights. So my 
question is the human rights discourse must start with an anti-warrior position. 

2. I am bound to take up critical writing because, unless there is critical writing, social 
science does not mean anything. 

3. If you go on saying that India is getting Dalitised, Brahmanism will die a natural 
death. 

4. Dalitisation is historically a productive, creative and constructive process because it is 
rooted in the dignity of labour. 

5. Among the Dalit-Bahujans, women have an important role within the family and the 
caste. They set the moral norms themselves, through interaction with the productive 
process and in the process of struggle with nature. 

6. Dalit literature has the power to change the Indian social structure, but Indian society 
is yet to recognize that power. 

7. Once violence crosses the boundary of self-defence and is used to “punish” others for 
perceived crimes, it becomes terrorism. 


4.11 LET US SUM UP 


The Dalit discourse on oppression, dehumanization and discrimination from the Hindu socio- 
religious-political powers has not only exposed the ugly face of Indian society, it has also 
made the contemporary Dalit thinkers like Ambedkar, Periyar and Kancha Ilaiah and many 
others, to construct an ideologue for people’s emancipation. Their contribution is valuable in 
working towards the vision of equality, liberty and fraternity. 


4.12 KEY WORDS 


Dalitization: An emancipatory project proposed by Kancha Ilaiah towards equal society 
where the high ideals of Dalit civil society ensure all peace and prosperity. 


Pakutarivu: Rationalism of Periyar where intellectual discernment takes place, rejecting 
blind superstitious beliefs propagated by cunning Brahmins. 
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